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THE LIVING TRACK.* 
BY ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS. 


Tuer royal train rang down the track ; 
Before it, fled the sullen snow; 
Abreast it, plot and hunger go. 
The White Czar comes. Who turns him back ’” 


The storm contests the drifting track. 
Colder than Russian sleet, the Wrong 
Of anguish patient, sharp and long, 
Gathering to meet him through the black. 


Thundering, the train drives in the night. 
Press steam ! Make to the town! 
The Czar hath just been seen to frown.——— 
Down brakes ?—Who dared’ Aghast with fright, 


Gain time! 


The guards stream, arméd, to the rail, 
The panting engine throbs to halt. 
Assassin is it? Or assault ? 

And whence that shrill, heart haunting wail ” 


Before the wheels—a living load— 
Heaped flesh and blood, behold them, then! 
The people—children, women, men— 

Flung prone upon the iron road. 


“Give us the mercy, justice, right! 
Grace to this village, or we die! 
Oh, Little Father! stay thy flight, 

And listen to thy childrea’s cry !”’ 


It was a direful sight to see. 
He looked, and then he glanced again ; 
God knows what musings rent the brain 
Whose frozen soul denied that plea. 


Back ! 
Not yet, not even for thee, too late !—— 


Turn, Czar of All the Russias! 


But, grim as gray, eternal fate, 
The red wheels grind the living track. 


Thy time shall come, to plead: Turn back! 
As vain the cry, as sure the day. 
Relentless History rolls thy way, 

To pin thee on her living track. 


EAST GLOUCEST&R, MAB8s. 





THE WHITE CITY. 


BY ANNIE BRONSON KING, 


WHEN in October, earth’s dear things droop low, 
Thou, too, must heed the autumn bugle’s blow ; 
And all that phantom loveliness which rose 

To music slowly breathed and that now glows 
Like gleaming opals on the prairie breast, 

Must at a word dissolve. Yet shalt thou wrest 
New splendor, O fair thing, e’en from thy doom! 
Time’s fingers shall not rend thee at his loom, 
Nor his dark shadow lie athwart thy wall, 

Thy halls shall like pavilions rise and fall ; 

And thou iu memory shalt gleam afar 


As our lost pleiad, a resplendent star. 
St. Louis, Mo. con 


“It has been reported that, during a recent journey of the Czar's, 
the jnhabitants of a certain section flung themselves upan the track to 
Atop his trains thys hoping te abtain redress for some local abuses 
Whitt bad gous heyond endurance, Accarding fa the acpount by whieh 
this wan vas sugepstest, the erage, after hastng brie ti Vain ioaents 


AN EVIL AND A REMEDY. 
BY MRS. AMELIA 8S, QUINTON, 
PRESIDENT OF THE WOMAN’S NATIONAL INDIAN ASSOCIATION. 


THE course of moral reform is seldom a smooth one, 

and too often great movements for the help of a race or 

class have been alternations of progress and retrogression. 

Sometimes, indeed, advance and return have been for 

years so nearly equal that an enterprise has littie more 

than described the motion of a pendulum, and it is evi- 

dent that this style of movement involves a deplorable 

waste of forces and resources. 

The reform of our Government Indian policy but too 
well illustrates the truth of this. There has been a re- 
form, and a great one, and out of it the great justice 
sought, namely, the status of United States citizenship 
for our native Indian, has been gained. Butthe method 
of conveying him into his new rank and _ responsibility 
is of very uncertain action, going forward too rapidly 
here and retrograding there, and subject to the great 

evil of having anew set of administrators at any moment, 
and, asarule, with the certainty of such change every 
four years. Inthe case of a delicate or difficult service, 
and the Indian service is both, this uncertain action 
clearly jeopardizes important interests, is a vast waste 
of experience in the definite application of a policy, a 
vaste of devotion which no cause can afford, a waste of 
time in apprentice rather than expert work, and, by all 
these and the perpetual sacrifice of more or less success. 
ful methods for untried ones, this mode of action is a 
great waste of Government funds. What would be 
thought by any business or manufacturing firm of a pro- 
posal to turn out all employés once in four years, giving 
each new set liberty to try new methods or to put in new 
machinery, and this confessedly for the benefit of each 
new set of employés? How long would it be before one 
proposing sucha plan would be voted a fool or a knave, 
and very forcibly reminded that the primary object was 
to accomplish a very different and definitely described 
work ? 

Our Government, after long deliberation, announced 
its Indian policy to be that of civilizing and citizenizing 
our native Indians, and this policy is embodied in law, 
and is everywhere approved, The work is proved prac- 
ticable, also, by evidence from various tribes and evi- 
dence as full as could reasonably be expected in the 
time. But there has been great waste of experience, of 
devotion, of time and of money by the constant change 
of the agents employed to do the work. Nor has this 
waste been peculiar to either political party. Under 
President Cleveland’s first administration all but two of 
the Indian agents were retired from oflice ; the same 
was done under President Harrison, and is now again 
going rapidly forward, and this time with an additional 
evil, as probably a large majority of the Christians of 
the country think, by the appointment of army men as 
Indian agents. It is true that recent legislation, hur- 
ried through at the close of a session, permits such ap- 
pointments ; but it was permissive and not mandatory 
and does not meet the real views of the people, as seems 
clear from many popular utterances. And this for the 
best of reasons, This generation believes in expert 
work, 

Having now law by which the Indian can be inducted 
into citizenship and schools and other helps by which he 
can be fitted for its duties, the one remaining require- 
ment is that properly qualified officials attend to the de- 
tails of the transitional processes, and this with no need- 
Jess loss of time or expense. And what does the case 
require of the Indian agent? Clearly that first, last and 
always he shall win the real consent of the red man to 
engage in industry by wakening in hima sincere inter- 
est in manual labor and faith in its profitableness. To 
this end, the agent must himself have known something 
at least of some suitable systematic industry that he may, 
on occasion, lead his men in farming, building, caring 
for stock, lumbering, mining, or the spec’al work which 
must be that of most of the men under his care by the 
nature of their land. Have army men as a class had 
training or experience for such work? Has their labor 
been systematic and industrial, or have they, ag a rule, 
even had opportunity to develop business talents? Does 
their profession permit experjenpe on guch Jines? Can 
tho msn who myst obey implicitly without knowing 
why, and bé aver yeady for a new pilgrimage, whe bas 


Indians how to *‘ settle down,” to form habits of fore- 
thought and thrift, and to be quick to profit by. the expe- 
riences of systematic industry? Such work is in a 
real’n new to the average army men, and what is needed 
in the case for economy and success is, clearly, expert 
work and not that of novices. 
Again, for quickest and best results, moral culture is 
needed from the Indian agent for the people under his 
care. Do the training, circumstances and opportuni- 
ties of army life afford such special fitness for this work 
that, asa rule, army men should be appointed to it ? 
Again, to lay the best and surest foundation for good re- 
sults, all Christians agree-that for men just emerging 
from savagery and superstition, something of Christian 
faith is needful. Not the knowledge of any given creed, 
not the authority of any ecclesiasticism, but that knowl- 
edge of divine love which transforms character, and that 
acquaintance with and attachment to the divine Son of 
God, which supersedes the love of sin and self-indul- 
gence. And would army men, as a class, be selected by 
any as having a special and distinctive fitness to impart 
such knowledge? To these questions the Christian sol- 
dier, both ofticer and private, has often and emphatically 
answered, No. 
The Indian’s Friend for August gives in its first col- 
umn a list of twenty army officers recently appointed as 
Indian agents, having more than half the Indians under 
their care, and the article which follows that list gives 
an illustration of some of the ejectments made and the 
risks involved in-these new ‘‘ class appointments.” Will 
those who sincerely serve public economy, public morals, 
the cause of Indian elevation and the Christian welfare 
of our country approve such ‘ class appointments”? Do 
the records of army Indian service warrant them? 

Doubtless the right men for Indian agents can be 
found, and some of them we gratefully remember are in 
the army and have done noble service ; and the Presi- 
dent, who now holds the appointing power, would by 
the clear wish of the people properly expressed no doubt 
gladly name a commission of honorable citizens, not 
politicians, to tind suitable agents with the understanding, 
properly formulated, that these when found and en- 
gaged continue in the service till the needed work can 
be done, This would lift the Indian service out of 
politics, save waste and needless expense, and vaatly 
hasten Indian elevation. 

PHILADELPHIA, PENN. 
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WHAT Is IT TO BE A CHRISTIAN? 


BY LADY HENRY SOMERSET, 
PRESIDENT OF THE BRITISH WOMEN’S TEMPERANCE ASSOCIATION, 


THE heading chosen for me in this article leaves out of 
view the primary steps by which one comes to bea 
Christian, and deals only with those characteristics by 
which a Christian should be known among his fellow- 
men. 

‘he word Christian means a Christ-man, therefore a 
Christ-woman. The revelation of the full meaning of the 
word came with new force to one who was bearing the 
penalty of that action which brought release to the most 
suffering children of our land when W. T. Stead wrote 
while in prison, ‘I had a revelation which changed my 
life: 1 saw God meant every one to be aChrist.” It was 
not following him only that Christ enjoined on his 
disciples ; it was living in him as the center and focus of 
that divine God-life to which he has called all his chil- 
dren, We have heard the old, well-worn phrase, *‘ fol- 
low Christ,” until it has become associated with a far-off, 
breathless, often hopeless pursuit, as of some swift walker 
who must always elude and out-distance us. 

The fundamental idea of Christian is, I venture to 
think, therefore, not fully expressed by the phrase a 
“ follower of Christ.” ‘I am a Christ because his divine 
life exists in me,” seems to be a higher, clearer vision of 
the truth. 

Time cannot alter for us the ethical standard that 
Christ’s teaching sets up. We have been ready enough 
to pronounce severe judgments upon the Pharisees of 
his day ; we have despised the cowardice of his dis- 
ciples, and we have condemrel Judas as the arch- 
traitor of the race. There have heen times in our lives 
when‘we have read the story ever;new in the exquisite 
simplicity of jts reaita}, and it hag made va feel that the 
way.to Calvary would have seemed an easy road follow. 








AF the people, weredbhdiden te bpday ya tran tm prompene, 
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in spirit by the gentle waters of Galilee and felt en- 
thralled by the words of wisdom that fell from those in- 
spired lips ; it would have seemed a light thing, so we 
thought, to have left our nets, or to have risen from the 
receipt of custom to throw in our lot with that sublime 
life ; but we often fail toremember that we gaze at those 
scenes through the soft haze of time—that the magic 
hand that ballows the crude outline bas chiseled and 
fashioned this story and taken from it the hard angles 
and strong curves—giving to these supreme events, as 
to all other history, a master touch of ** the splendid fair 
and soft, the glory of old days.” We forget that the 
stable in Bethlehem was composed of coarse and common 
wood ; that the manger held the same straw that stocks 
our barns ; that the Virgin Mother was a peasant girl 
about whom strange tales were told, and one on whom 
her friends and companions looked askance; that the 
life lived out in Nazareth was that of an ordinary car- 
penter, working through the routine of a monotonous 
existence in a humble home ; and that when the hour of 
that great ministry began, it was as a peripatetic 
preacher, an acknowledged fanatic, and a social anar- 
chist, that Jesus was regarded bv the cultivated and 
educated of his day. These are the facts that we are 
apt to overlook. 

The Church of later ages has associated pomp and 
splendor, *‘ all that art yields and nature can decree,” 
with the worship of this same Jesus of Nazareth; but 
not in the swelling tones of the cathedral organ, not in 
the mist of rising incense, nor the golden halces and 
glowing colors of medieval art, do we find the reality. 
Those rugged, weatherbeafen, storm-tossed men who 
followed Christ on earth were surrounded by no mysteri- 
ous light from Heaven; they walked the shores of the 
lake in peasant’s garb, they knew nothing of the culture 
of the schools, their very ‘‘ speech bewrayed them.” 
The common people, and those only, beard Christ glad- 
ly. The historians of that day have ignored him alto- 
gether ; possibly the fact that a man holding dangerous 
tenets had been executed with two thieves at Jerusalem 
was recorded in the annals of the time, but of what 
interest was this to the haughty Roman, the artistic 
Greek, or the orthodox Hebrew ? True, some lonely 
hearts remembered the gentle touch and tender voice of 
Mary’s Son, some souls were wrung with inextinguisha- 
ble grief, some stories were whispered among the humble 
folk of that evening-time at Bethany when the dead man 
stepped forth a living witness of this Christ’s unearthly 
power; but these strange tales gained no credence 
among the wise, the rich and the powerful, the culti- 
vated and the refined. Such superstitions would die as 
others had before them—so they thought. Wherein, 
then, lay the undying power of Christ’s teaching? To 
my mind its essence was in this : Divine truth held in the 
heart of the common people is the one immortal thing on 
earth ; rooted in the fertile soil, that which was at tirst 
sown in the valley blossoms at last on the pleasant uplands 
of prosperity. To be a member of a Christian church in 
those early days meant to myriads the sundering of 
family ties, the contempt of the cultured and the great, 
and at last, the arena, the torture chamber and the fag- 
got. To be a member of the Church to-day often means 
added endearment in the home, the improvement of 
social position, a comfortable corner in an attractive 
place of worship, and the customary eulogy when we 
leave the world, Church membership is now too often 
considered an excellent insurance, providing a lease of 
comfort and consolation in this world, and the freehold 
of eternal happiness hereafter. If to be a Christian, how- 
ever, means in any real sense to be a Christ-man, we must 
take toward the whole aspect of our time the attitude 
that Christ took toward the age in which he lived, and 
in doing so we shall probably find that we have to de- 
scend the marble steps that have led to the *‘dim, re- 
ligious light,” 

“Where, through the long-drawn aisle and fretted vault, 

The pealing anthem swells the note of praise,” 

into the garish day of the marketplace and the *‘ mad- 
ding crowd” of the street. Here we are face to face 
with humanity as it exists—ignorant, selfish, greedy, 
noisy, fickle, ungrateful, but at the same time generous, 
aspiring, loving, immortal ; hearts throbbing with their 
strange contradictory impulses, brains reeling under the 
mystery of life, backs bent with the burdens of ceaseless 
and unrequited toil; men and women made in the **im 
age of God,” but stamped with the trademark of sin. To 
be a Christian means to act in this strange and motley 
scene as Christ would act if he stood in the midst of the 
ceaseless, deafening, bewildering hubbub of the nine- 
teenth century. 

Do we picture the attitude he would take in Piccadilly 
and Pall Mall, Soho or Whitechapel? Can we doubt the 
verdict he would pass if he stood in St. James’s Park or 
Belgrave Square watching the line of costly carriages, 
with their bejeweled occupants complacently spending 
the long hours of the day or night in courting the smiles 
of royalty and the pleasures of fashion in the great 
houses of the West End? Or can we imagine Christ 
standing in the aisles of the gorgeous church, tilled with 
men and women who one day in the week ask that his 
will may be done on earth as it is in Heaven, while with 
hundreds of pounds’ worth of costly clothes on their backs 
they carefully kecp their threepenny -bits for the collec- 
tion, and then, feeling that they have done the civil 





thing to Heaven, emerge complacently to join the Sun- 
day parade in Hyde Park, and to talk of the last race or 
the most recent scandal? 

How would Christ view the well-spread board, at which 
his blessing is punctiliously invoked by the man whose 
luxuries are gained by the sweated toilers in the market 
of human life, and by the bargains that are best described 
in the old caricature of the pious grocer, ‘‘Tom, have 
you sanded the sugar? Then come along to prayers!” 

Then in thought let us walk down Whitechapel with 
Jesus Christ—Christian Whitechapel—counting its forty 
public houses in one straight line within one-quarter of 
a mile; noting the shadows of women with babies in 
their arms thrown across the swaying glass doors of the 
gin palace ; Whitechapel, with the portals of its music 
halls standing wide open, licensed by Christian magis- 
trates, where the songs sung are the very echoes of Hell. 
Then let us turn down the side streets to the sweaters’ 
dens, where worn and white the women work to win 
starvation wages, and remember that Christians say it is 
the “necessary competition” that keeps them chained 
day and night to Death’s treadmill in this Christian land, 

Go with him at midnight among the women who walk 
the stony streets of shame; and dare we say to him, 
‘* Evil has always existed, must always be,” assay many 
modern expounders of his teaching? It is only a Christ- 
man, the anointed of God, who sees the world not as 
man views it, but from the spiritual hights of hope, 
help and love. But to many dreary, deeply-dyed, in- 
grained conventionality on the one band, and hereditary 
tin on the other, seem to paralyze all practical effort to 
face the existing situation from this divine standpoint 
hemmed in by exigent conditions, however much they 
may recognize the incongruities of our modern profes- 
sion with our daily practice, they know that to thema 
complete revolution in their social condition is at present 
impossible: but the great law of spiritual dynamics 
must always remain, ‘‘ According to thy faith be it unto 
thee.” It isthe attitude of mind, heart and purpose that 
determines our Christianity. We may not all of us be 
able to take at once ‘*‘ the middle of the road,” and keep 
step with the marching hosts who are told off to active 
service; but if our hearts keep time to the rhythm of the 
music of Christ’s militant army it will not be long be- 
fore we shall find ourselves among its soldiers. 

To be a Christian, then, means to count one’s self in 
and not out when any new adaptation of Christianity 
presents itself, and makes its appeal to hearts ripened in 
the sunshine of God to a tenderness that renders them 
responsive to every ueed of human brotherhood. It 
means to despise no smallest opportunity to make the 
way of life safer and better for all about us. It is an at- 


, titude of mind that my mother used to define by saying 


that it would always cause us to stoop to pick up the 
pin that might injure another, It is an infinite tender- 
ness to individual weakness and error—the patience of a 
mother for the fretful, wayward child. 

To women the call of opportunity comes in this kindly 
age as never hitherto. They are no longer gleaners, but 
strong-armed harvesters in the white fieldsof God. The 
temperance reform, the purity crusade, the care of the 
defective, dependent and delinquent classes, the city 
**Settlements,” that bring our most consecrated young 
people into contact with the lives most cursed by pover- 
ty and sin, the work of that great new dispensation, the 
Salvation Army, and a hundred other missionary and 
social efforts, all send their earnest plea for help to every 
young woman who has a heart to hear and heed. The 
pinched lips of custom no longer ery, ‘* Thus far shalt 
thou go and no farther”; but the glad tidings come from 
the Book of inspiration newly imparted to this more en- 
lightened age: ‘*The Lord gave the word ; the women 
that published the tidings are a great host.” 

But altho to be a Christian in this age does not involve 
the tooth and fang and claw red with the blood of mar- 
tyrs, it does always involve the sneer of cynics, the 
arrows of relentless criticism, the cheap wit of the 
thoughtless and the crude ; and perhaps hardest of all to 
face is the stern fact that the ‘ world’s people,” as they 
are called, will not deal more severely with one who 
in every-day life would follow Christ in‘theory and prac- 
tice, than will many of those who in our time as in his 
are called ‘* chief priests and rulers.” 

But above the jangling voices of this dissonant age 
sounds the ever-reassuring voice, with its other-worldly 
message, ** He that loses his life shall find it.” Find it, 
not in opal clouds that are our imaginations’ stairway to 
the New Jerusalem ; find it not in daydreams about the 
golden street, the robes of white, or the choirs of angel 
voices ; but find it, this true, holy, higher life, here and 
now, in the redemption of the tempted, the regeneration 
of the home, the purification of our social life, and the 
rehabilitation of the State; find it in the laughter of the 
children, in the smiles on the weary faces of women, in 
the deep-voiced thanks of men restored to the liberty 

wherewith Christ maketh free; find it in the peace 
that no man taketh from us, the eternal union of the 
human and the divine—that surest earthly prophecy of 
Heaven. 

LONDON, ENGLAND. 
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CouNT DE LESSEPS has been reported as so seriously 
ill that his death was expected atany moment. The latest 
reports, however, indicate his improvement. 
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REMINISCENCES OF WASHINGTON BEFORE 
AND DURING THE WAR.* 


THE SENATE IN 1850.—Continued. 











BY GRACE GREENWOOD, 


“THE man who listens is the natural enemy of him 
who talks,” says Augustin Préault, artist, wit, journal- 
ist, and a very good Solomon for the French, 

I have been more than once reminded of this cynical 
aphorism since I commenced these reminiscent mono- 
logs—a kind of talk the most assuming and presuming, 
and provocative of criticism and contradiction, when | 
have been *‘ brought up standing” rather roughly for 
certain small errors of statement. Once I had tripped 
on a date—unimportant, if any date can be unimportant 
—and later I was ‘hauled over the coals” for robbing 
Washington College of her brilliant son, James G, 
Blaine, and hestowing him on old Jefferson. This was 
an absurd blunder, seeing that I first knew Mr, Blair e at 
Washington, Penn., when he was a student in its uni- 
versity, and a right merry, prankish young fellow. That 
I have not been oftener sat upon proves either that | 
have a good memory or that some of my contemporaries 
have not. 

To return to the Senate, and that seemingly intermi- 
nable discussion over the Compromise Measures, that 
last fierce struggle of a thoroughly alarmed and angered 
South for the enactment of laws tending to enlarge the 
area of slavery, and to convert the entire North intoa 
vast hunting-ground for aggrieved slave-owners, 

The first great speech after Mr. Webster’s last argu- 
ment was that of Henry Clay. It was delivered on an 
oppressively hot July day, yet it made us almost obliv- 
ious of the stifling heat, the utter discomfort, of our 
crowded loft in that old oven of a Senate Chamber, It 
was a magnificent, an astonishing effort. Compared 
with Webster’s, it was like a trumpet charge aftera 
dead march, It was powerful, persuasive, marvelously 
spirited and effective. Time seemed to have rolled back- 
ward by decades, and borne the old man into his splen- 
did prime. His eye flashed with the unwasted fire of 
genius: his voice regained its clear, ringing, imperious, 
yet beguiling tones, till he seemed to overmaster his 
audience more by his wiil than bis wisdom, more by the 
force, impetuosity and pride of young manhood than by 
the ripened thought and costly experience of age. 

Tho Mr. Clay’s speeches were at the best inferior to 
Webster’s, as literary Compositions, and so were not des- 
tined to endure as long as his to live a second life in the 
study of patriots and political orators, they were when 
falling from his lips more effective, or rather he was 
more effective, because more magnetic. The dramatic 
play of his features, the force of his gestures, the pas- 
sion, sofree from senility, of his voice, his quick wil, his 
keen sarcasm, his courtly flatteries, his consummate ad- 
dress, carried all before him—for the time, at least. His 
arguments for the restriction, which might finally 
amount to a deadly constriction of slavery, were almost 
enough to shake a Garrisonian Abolitionist on his foun- 
dations. And when he brought forward his great South- 
ern pacificators, the new fugitive slave laws, and dwelt 
on the gracious concessions to Northern sentiment and 
prejudice, of the proposed admission of the golden realm 
of California as a free State, and the abolition of the 
slave trade in the District of Columbia, he actually 
seemed to believe in his power through the magic of his 
eloquence and the force of his arrogant will, to remand 
to their dark and secret caves the pestilent winds of dis- 
union and secession, and to say to the rising flood of 
Antislavery agitation, ‘‘thus far shalt thou go and no 
farther.” He was not seer enough to foreknow that from 
the sowing of those mad winds whirlwinds were to be 
reaped over his grave, and that the flood which seemed 
to him so shallow and frothy was destined to swell intoa 
tidal wave, beyond all human let or hindrance, to sweep 
on and on, ever growing in volume and power, till it 
should break on the shore of a new world of liberty and 
equality, a world undreamed of by the framers of the 
Federal Constitution, and but dimly foreshadowed in that 
political apocalypse, the Declaration of Independence. 

In this speech Mr. Clay boldly rebuked Southern ul- 
traism in a scathing passage, which at once called forth 
angry retorts from two Senators of the most extreme 
pro-slavery sentiments. The temerity with which they 
rushed forward, and thrust their heads into the liou’s 
mouth, was appalling. But it was a mouth big enough 
and with jaws strong enough to receive and crunch 
them both. 4 

1 remember another passage in that speech, which, 
tho evidently meant to be solemnly impressive, sent 4 
smile around the Senate Chamber. It was a warning 0 
Southern Senators of serious consequences and domestic 
unpleasantness, should they return to their homes with- 
out having voted for a measure which should insure 
ease and tranquillity of life on the plantation—protection 
for its human live-stock, and security in the enjoyment 
of its feudal authority and dignity. It was a suggestion 
not without force, perhaps, for such Senators as had 

wives, especially friendly to Mr. Clay and his policy—a" 
argumentum ad Caudleum. 

Mr. Clay was so emaciated and usually so pale—was 
so undeniably old in years, that in spite of his erect 


figure and resonant tones there seemed something almost 
iene RES 
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miraculous in a splendid, sustained effort like this, tho in 
behalf of a measure which was his last great political 
object in life—his hope and pride, the child of his old 
age, his Benjamin. In his sudden upspringings from 
apparent weakness, in his startling exhibitions of viril- 
itv, he reminded me of Richelieu, At that time I knew 
not Gladstone. Being myself of an ingenuous age, I re- 
member thinking that like that other grand old man, of 
a later day, the Kentucky Statesman to have preserved 
so much verve and vigor, must have lived a well-ordered 
life, temperate and equable—must have religiously hus- 
banded his resources, mental and pbysical. I knew 
later that Mr. Clay wasa true type of the old Kentucky 
gentleman of his generation—tall, gaunt, carrying little 
weight in the way of dull care and financial worry, as of 
adipose matter—of splendid stamina, with the spirit of 
a race horse, and the endurance of a broncho, the pluck 
of a bull terrier, and the continuance of a sleuth hound ; 
but temperate? No, sir—no ! 

One morning, a few weeks ago, I was driving with a 
friend along that lovely rural road by the eastern branch 
of the Potomac, beyond the new bridge, a drive un- 
known and upguessed of by fashionable ‘‘ carriage peo- 
ple” of Washington, content to dwell in Belgravia for- 
ever, to glide lazily on asphalt about circles and squares, 
in which mounted major-generals in bronze pose and 
prance eternally, the charmed precincts wherein are the 
mausions of the élite and the churches of the elect, and 
where one may enjoy the distinction any moment of 
colliding with the drag of an English ambassador or the 
turnout of an American millionaire—which vehicle 
never turns out, During this rural drive I was shown 
a certain old-fashioned house a little way up from the 
road of a peculiar, ‘‘ before-the-war” appearance, only 
somewhat furbished and freshened up, looking very 
white and nice, indeed. ‘* Here,” said my companion, 
“used to live a great friend of Henry Clay, a fine old 
Southern gentleman who entertained in his modest halls 
with genuine old Maryland hospitality, than which there 
Was lone more generous and genial. He was famed for 
his heartiness and joviality and for the excellence of his 
whisky. There was sure to be a fine flow of spirits at his 
table, especially when Mr. Clay was there—as he often 
was--feasting on generous country fare, playing poker 
and drinking that mellow ourbon till far into the small 
hours, looking at the last—and probably feeling—none 
the worse for the dissipation.” 

Gazing on one of the places which once knew him so 
well, | fora moment made naught of forty or fifty im- 
pertinent years, and almost looked to see emerge from 
that old hall door Harry of the West, to mark his tall, 
lordly, tho ungainly figure come striding down the 
rose-hedged walk, as I used to see it striding down 
the avenue of the Capitol grounds ; but, glancing again 


at the freshly painted mansion, within its well-kept | of Sunday papers ever dared to affront. One Sabbath 
yard—not much modernized in style, but northernized in | morning, while taking his stately, meditative way to 
condition in its air of comfort and privacy, I could see 
that for it **the melancholy days have come,” super- | reported the encounter :** I tell you, I feel solemnized ! I 
seding forever the days of open-handed hospitality, | met the Judge, moving slowly and darkly down the 


jolly suppers, deep drinking and gaming. 


The old quarters of the house slaves are standing yet ; 
but tho freshly whitewashed, looked deserted and some- - 
what dilapidated ; and perhaps in the crippling of this 
domestic department lay one of the causes of the de- 
cline and fall of the old-fashioned hospitality of the 
house. There is probably, also, a falling off in the 


whisky. 


Mr. Clay, like a giant oak, overshadowed his colleague, 
Underwood, while Senator Wm. Gwin, of California, 
somehow overshadowed himself by strongly suggesting 
in his stately and lordly manner, the shape of his head, 


and especially by his way of wearing his stiff, white 


hair, the grim idol of his democratic soul, “Old Hick- | recreation is essential to labor, 


ory.” By the way, I think Mr. Gwin was not in the 


Senate till the next session. Coming from the great new | some 5,000 feet. 
free State, he was himself broader and freer than many 


of his compeers. 


Who now remembers Senator John Bell, of Tennessee ‘ 


Ile was once a candidate for the Presidency. ‘* Ye 
that’s not much.” More, he was a gentleman of unex 
ceplonal manners, bearing himself with that quie 
senatorial dignity which is s0 rarely seen nowadays. 
There were at that time two Western Senators alway 


pointed out as father and son. But there was little like- 
hess between them. One was a gracious gentleman and | the Monch and the Eiger. 
a Whig ; the other was a Democrat of the burly, bellig- 
erent type. One of the elders of that body was Senator 
Davis, of Massachusetts, whom I admired not alone for 


ot his being known, wherever he was known, as ‘‘ Hon- 


est John Davis.” It wasan Aristidean designation which 
he did not fancy, but which he, being he, never could rid 
himself of, even in political life. Doubtless in the cham- 
ber in which he sat, sedate, serene, the image of simple 
Integrity, there were those who, because of that invidi- 
ous pseudonym, would have willingly banished him to 
Worcester, saying, like the Athenian mob, ‘‘ It makes us 
tired,” 

Nicknames less complimentary were not unknown 
Within that solemn American forum, The President of 
the Senate, succeeding Mr. Fillmore, the King of Ala- 
bama, was, for his spinster-like propriety of dress and 
manner, called ‘‘ Miss Nancy,” while for opposite char- 


‘“‘the B’hoy” by saucy reporters and correspondents. 
Mr. Clemens, whose air and costume certainly suggested 
the typical New York fireman of that period, had lately 
distinguished himself by certain derogatory public utter- 
ances, anent Northern ladies, so he could truly say, ‘ I 
have not loved the North, nor the North me.” He was 
the youngest member of the Senate, but on the great 
national questions in dispute had quite made up his 
mind, An early-ripe secessionist he seemed then, tho 
what he was later I confess I do not know. 

One distinguished Senator of aristocratic mien—but 
who was much given to ‘the weed,” in a pulverized 
and perfumed form—I was shocked to hear referred to 
as ‘*Old Snuffy,” and another, a most respectable and 
loyal Whig, who was always attired in unmitigated 
mourning, and was of aspect exceedingly lugubrious, 
was dubbed ‘*The Senate-Undertaker.” In speaking, 
this Senator, who was prosy and prolix, oppressed the 
entire chamber with gloom. His gestures were slow 
and solemn, and a fine, funereal touch was given by a pair 
of black, ill-titting gloves, which he habitually wore. 
There was only lacking the stiff black ‘* tile,” with its 
profuse ‘* weeper,” to complete the picture traced in 
charcoal by the master-hand of Dickens. 

Later, by more than a decade, there was a well-known 
member of the House who equaled, if he did not sur- 
pass, that doleful Senator in sadness and general mel- 
ancholiness. In presence, he was more impressive, be- 
ing large, with a massive face of unusual power. He was 
an awful Democrat, butan honest man. At his happiest in 
social and political life, he had been, they said, a ‘* grave 
and reverend signior,” and was at this time further 
sobered by a private bereavement, for which he wore 
the rue loyally and long, and was moreover dashed and 
overshadowed by a great political misfortune, as he re- 
garded it. The war having ended in the triumph of 
radical republicanism, such ultra Northern Democrats as 
had generously nourished and cherished Southern pro- 
clivities and sympathies, found themselves ‘ left” by 
both the victors and vanquished, and mourned like the 
Jews in captivity. Not being enough of a prophet to 
foresee the glorious successes of his party, especially the 
Southern wing of it, in these ‘ latter days,” this particu- 
lar Democrat dwelt on its humble position with exceed- 
ing bitterness of spirit, while every smallest new defeat 
added to his heavy gloom. He went deeper and deeper 
into mourning. Our friend was a good, Christian man 
—the more’s the pity !—good, Christian men have no right 
under God’s beautiful heaven to be lugubrious. The fact 
is this good brother was the most joylessly impressive 
when the Sabbath solemnity rested on his soul. Then 
his dark, saturnine countenance took on its most pro- 
found, yet proud and austere dejection. Tall, erect,- 
his was a somber dignity which no sauciest small vender 


church, he was met by a young friend of ours, who thus 


avenue—a concentrated funeral procession,” 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 





A PARSON'S HOLIDAY ON THE ALPS. 


BY NEWMAN HALL, D.D. 


I HAVE been spending a three weeks’ vacation among 
the mountains which I have visited on an average every 
third year since I began my ministry in 1842, ever de- 
riving therefrom bodily health with mental stimulus, 
Three days of Alpine scenery and glacier air have often 
had such invigorating effect that I have asked myself 
»| why I have run away from work? Yet [ know that 
as its very name implies. 
: We are spending ten days at Miirren, at an altitude of 
It is now reached by a funiculaire 
railway which goes up in a straight line from Lauter- 
brunnen at an angle of about forty-five degrees, to a 
¢ | hight of more than 2,000 feet, and then along the side of 


t | the mountain on an easier gradient, some four miles to 
- | the hotel. This capacious building accommodates about 
t | 200 guests. It stands on the edge of a precipice above 
the Lauterbrunnen Valley, across which rise perpen- 
dicularly the gigantic cliffs of the Jungfrau, while just 


5s 


beyond are the two other giants of the Oberland chain, 


One morning we were much interested in watching, 
through a large telescope, a chamois clambering about 
precipices which seemed impossible for even such feet to 
his intellectual ability and pleasing manners, but because | tread safely, For a considerable time this little creature 
seemed baffled, remaining in the same position before 


early toclimb the Eiger. 





acteristics his colleague, Mr. Jere Clemens, was called 





venturing further. At length it crossed the mauvais pas, 
and we saw it browsing on some sparse herbage in a 
rocky cleft. Again we saw it in company with what 
seemed its child, apparently beckoning and encouraging 
it to cross the face of a rock which seemed to afford 
For several hours we watched them, 
wondering how they reached their perilous perch and 
how they could possibly find a place of safety. 

Another morning was occupied in a still more inter- 
esting way. Four travelers with two guides had started 
This mountain rises to about 
One side is almost a sheer, rocky precipice ; 
the other side is an enormous glacier ; between the two 
is a sharp-pointed aréte, ice and snow on one side of it 


and rock onthe other. The way up is by this ridge. 
Tho six miles off by a beeline, we watched every step 
of these travelers. They were, of course, roped togeth- 
er, and ascended in single file, about six yards apart. 
We watched the guide who led, cutting every step in 
the ice, the ax he wielded flashing in the sun. We 
watched the four travelers on the dizzy ledge slowly and 
cautiously following, like flies up a wall, and the other 
guide keeping guard in the rear. At length they reached 
the narrow summit, where they sat together in a circle, 
evidently refreshing themselves. Not for long. The 
weather was most propitious, and the view must have 
been grand ; but the cold was intense, and sounded the 
retreat. We clearly saw the track they had made, which 
they now were descending with evident caution, tho 
with sundry slips by individuals of the party. While 
thus watching every movement, we almost felt we were 
sharing their enjoyment without their danger and 
fatigue. 

During several days the weather was not propitious ; 
but, besides let'ers, books, drawing, conversation, etc., 
amusing games were provided in the adjoining Kur- 
saal, for which we were indebted chiefly to the genial 
kindness and bonhomie of some delightful American 
friends. One of the games was the ** bean-bag,” a nov- 
elty to the English. We sometimes had a dozen or fif- 
teen op aside. It was great fun to see learned profess- 
ors, grave theologians, distinguished authors, side by 
side with frolicsome lads and pretty damsels and sober 
matrons, all intent in watching the approach of the 
bag, seizing it, handing it on, eager for its return and 
anxious for the result, as if something of great importance 
to the Church or State depended onit. One day it was 
proposed that the men should play on one side and the 
ladies on the other. These latter were so decidedly 
superior in accuracy and rapidity, winning two out of 
every three turos, that when the men happened to win 
it Was amusing to witness their extraordinary delight— * 
laughing, clapping, shouting, testifying what a marvel 
they regarded it, when men happened to be superior to 
women ! 

An American general organized a military drill. Right 
well he taught the meaning of several words of com-. 
mand, and his recruits being educated people it was in- 
teresting to see how speedily a company of about fifty 
P executed a number of somewhat complicated movements. 
Then we had *‘nmusical chairs” and concerts,and the young 
people enjoyed some dancing without dressing up and 
late hours, Some of the company desired that we 
might have a religious service, especially on Sunday 
evening ; but the manager of the hotel said that as there 
were a Protestant and a Catholic church close to the 
hotel, and as people of different religions were guests, 
the Kursaal must be reserved for amusement only. 
Then | asked if lectures might not be so regarded, to 
which he cordially.assented. So on one afternoon I gave 
a lecture on Mountains, and on Sunday evening a nar- 
rative of two visits to Jerusalem. How could a Chris- 
tian speak of mountains without some reference to their 
Maker ; and how speak of, Jerusalem without speaking 
of Him who taught and died there for the world? I was 
glad to receive cordial thanks from Roman Catholics 
who were present; no one was offended, and the way 
was opened for instructive as well as merely amusing 
entertainment. 

On a former visit, an eminent Swiss evangelist, M. 
Saracen, desired to address the villagers of Mirren on 
Sunday evening, when the English church was not 
used, and he applied to the hote] manager for permis- 
sion. The church was built on ground given by the 
Swiss, in the expectation that it might sometimes be 
available for their worship. The manager said he must 
get leave from the English chaplain ; and he in turn said 
M. Saracen must get leave of the Swiss pastor of the 
parish, who lived down at Lauterbrunnen. So M. Sar- 
acen spent a day in applying to the pastor, who was de- 
lighted that his distant parishioners would have such an 
opportunity. M, Saracen at once applied to the chap- 
lain with this permission, but was told that M. Saracen, 
not having himself been ordained, could not officiate. 
Then he asked whether an ordained English clergyman 
might preach and he, M. Saracen, would translate for 
the Swiss villagers. Yes ; this would suffice. M, Saracen 
applied to myself, and again went for the promised per- 
mission. When asked who was to be the preacher, the 
chaplain refused because his Society did not recognize 
such ordination, 

The result was that the villagers lost the opportunity 
of holding their service and listening to an evangelist 
recognized and honored throughout the Swiss Church. 
Many English and American visitors were disappointed, 
and no Sunday evening service was held, It is a matter 
for rejoicing that in so many places of summer resort 
there are churches and chaplains for Christian worship ; 
but surely, when it is considered how many persons be- 
longing to other Churches frequent these places, the 
churches should not be exclusively limited to the minis- 
ters of one sect to the exclusion of all others, who some- 
times form the majority of the congregation, and liber- 
ally contribute to the expenses. 

From Mirren we went, by another mountain railway, 
to the Wengern Alp, about a thousand feet higher than 
Mirren, and immediately opposite the glaciers of the 





Jungfrau range. Often during the day we saw the ice 
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cascades falling from the frozen hights, and heard their 
solemn avalanche thunder, which also during the night 
awoke us from our slumbers. At Luzern we did not 
scorn the help of the loftiest and steepest of these moun- 
tain railways, ascending Pilatus, some six thousand feet 
high, to a hotel on the top of precipices which, for their 
awful sublimity and the grand view they command, are 
not likely to be forgotten when once seen. 

I was glad to notice that not a few travelers quietly 
protested by their abstinence against the use of alcoholic 
drinks. I have sometimes regretted that travelers seem 
to regard their “‘ pledge” to be geographical. The impor- 
tance of it as an example is increasingly great in Swit- 
zerland and France, while the inconsistency of those 
who profess abstinence at home but discard it abroad 
may do great injury to fellow-travelers. Delicious water 
can always be bad in Switzerland, and everywhere at 
hotels aerated water can be had at less cost than wine. 
I was glad, also, to notice how many Americans and 
English attend divine service on Sunday, not imitating 
the conduct of some travelers who ignore the Day of 
Rest. It was also instructive to notice that some who at 
home are advocates of Christian work embraced oppor- 
tunities of usefulness by distributing little books in the 
languages of the people, who thankfully, and I may say 
eagerly, accept them. Travelers on vacations go into 
many places—remote villages, isolated dwellings, never 
visited by recognized agents of societies All Christians, 
in all places and at all times, should be missionaries, 
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THE NEW CHAMBER OF DEPUTIES. 


BY THEODORE STANTON, 


THe French Chamber of Deputies, elected in August 
and September for a term of four years, convenes forthe 
first time in a few days. It may be interesting to glance 
for a moment at its personnel, especially as these Depu- 
ties, united with the three hundred Senators, will form 
the Congress which, a year from next month, is to 
choose a President for France, This Chamber is also 
notable the advent of the Third 
Republic, in 1870, has the Lower House contained so few 
anti-Republicans. This revolutionary element numbers 
hundred —eighty-five will probably be 
ubout the exact figure—out of a total of nearly six hung 
Let me invite your readers to go with 
me for a moment to the Foreign Press Gallery, and to 
look down on the Deputies as they arrive. 


because never since 


less than one 


dred members. 


That rather tall and spare gentleman, his hair neatly 
brushed, attired in full evening dress, a brand-new silk 
hat on the desk beside him, holding in his left hand a 
paper cutter, with which he is vainly rapping for order, 
while, with his right hand, he gives vigorous jerks at a 
bell fastened to one end of a lever—that is the President 
of the Chamber of Deputies, the third personage in the 
French governmental hierarchy, President Carnot and 
the President of the Senate alone outranking him. 

M. Casimir Périer, who was elevated to his present 
position last winter, when the Panama hurricine swept 
M. Floquet from the chair jast as it downed him a few 
weeks ago when he stood for re-election to the Chamber, 
is the grandson of the famous statésman of the same 
name who was such a prominent figure in the early 
years of Louis Philippe’s reign, but who was cut off at 
the zenith of his power by the cholera epidemic of 1832. 
Visitors to the Cemetery of Pére La Chaise will recollect 
the imposing monument raised to the memory of this 
statesman, Tho the Casimir Périer of to-day has not yet 
shown himself to be a man of such parts as were 
possessed by his grandfather, still he is regarded as a 
hard-working Deputy of no ordinary talents, and is fre- 
quently mentioned as a possible successor to M. Carnot 
in the Elysée Palace. 

M. Cavaignac, also the son of a famous father, is, too, 
mentioned as a *‘ dark horse” in the coming presidential 
race. General Cavaignac, the father, is remembered as 
the Chief of Executive Power in the stormy days of the 
Republic of 1848, when he had to suppress with a stern 
hand the insurrection which broke out in Paris in June 
of that year. ** General Cavaignac’s reputation will take 
care of itself,” exclaimed the son, proudly, one day last 
winter when a colleague in the Tribune was indulging in 
an apology for the General. M. Cavaignac is an able 
Deputy, has been Minister of Marine, and has a“ past,” 
which is always a charm to Frenchmen’s ey es. 

That rather small, frail man with snow-white hair and 
heavy mustache of the same hue, is.Lockroy. He is not- 
able, not simply because he has been a Minister and an 
advanced and prominent Republican in the dark days, 
but because he is the stepfather of Georges and Jeanne, 
the grandchildren of Victor Hugo, made famous by the 
poet in song and anecdote. M. Lockroy stood between 
Hugo and the public during the declining years of the 
latter's life, and is one of his literary executors, He still 
occupies the modest little house next door to the equally 
modest house where Victor Hugo died. During the re- 
cent campaign’ M, Lockroy was shot by a crazy Paris 
cabman, and for a time his life was in danger. But he 
has now quite recovered from the wound and the shock. 

Altho the Monarchists enter the new Chamber greatly 
reduced in number, many of the oldest ‘ noble families” 


of France are still represented there. A mong these are 


Prince d’Arenberg, allied to the Germany bouse of that 








name ; Prince de Broglie, a descendant of Mme. de Staél; 
Prince de Léon, insignificant in body and mind ; Conrad 
de Witt, of the Guizot family; Bishop d’Hulst, the only 
robed ecclesiastic in the Chamber ; Baron Reille, of bril- 
liant military stock and himself a soldier; Count de 
Montalembert, the grandson, if I am not mistaken, of 
the distinguished engineer marquis of the last century, 
and the son of the liberal Catholic leader who was the 
friend of Lamennais and Lacordaire ; Dukede La Roche- 
foucauld, whose fine house is one of the sights of Paris ; 
Count de Maillé, of a race of great soldiers ; M. de Mac- 
Kau and M de La Bourdonnais, both allied to the naval 
celebrities of the same name ; M. Colbert-Laplace, who 
unites two great families in his name ; M. de La Ferron- 
nays, descended from the count and diplomat of the 
Napoleonic era ; M. de La Roquejaquellin, whose ances- 
tor was the heroic leader of the Vendeean yeasantry dur- 
ing the hopeless struggle against the French Revolution ; 
and last, but far from least, Baudry d’Asson, ever too 
eager to rush to the Tribune in defense of royalty, a con- 
stant interrupter during the debates, and whom Gam- 
betta, when President of the Chamber, had to have re- 
moved, one day, by force of arms, so obstreperous had 
he become. 

While the Monarchists have lost, the Socialists have 
gained many seats in the present Chamber. Among the 
newcomers is M. JulesGuesde, one of the most intelli- 
gent and eloquent of the so-called “Revolutionary Social- 
ists.” Ife belongs to the working classes. But M, Jean 
Joures, another of the Socialist leaders, is alawyer and 
college professor by profession. He, too, is an excellent 
speaker and has already made a reputation, in past years, 
in the Chamber. But, it is General Cluseret who, 
among the Socialist Deputies, is most widely known in 
America. This is due to the fact that he fought in our 
Civil War on the side of the North, where he rose to the 
grade of General. Curiously enough Cluseret still speaks 
of himself as an American, when conversing with me, 
tho he sits in the French Chamber as a Frenchman, 
In fact this ‘double nationality ” nearly caused the 
doors of Parliament to be shut in his face when, in 1887, 
he was chosen Deputy for the first time. 

There are many other able men on the Republican side 
besides those already mentioned, There are Méline, for 
instance, with his thin frame and even thinner face, the 
author of the present protective tariff, the ‘‘ McKinley 
of France,” as he has been called ; Le Myre de Vilers, 
an accomplished colonial governor, now looking out for 
French interests in Siam; Daniel Wilson, of pure EKng- 
lish stock, and who, if it were not for his broad accent 
and grammatical blunders, when attempting to speak 
our vernacular, would be pronounced a typical John 
Bull; Ribot, tall, with iron-gray hair and ‘ the scholar’s 
stoop,” a ‘* magnetic orator,” a spirited debater and an 
astute Prime Minister and wily Minister of Foreign 
Affairs; Henri Brisson, stern and solemn, who has also 
been Prime Minister ; Georges Berger, polite, and very 
neat in his attire, who made his reputation as Director 
General of the Exposition of 1889; Count Douville 
Maillefeu, the enfant terrible of the Radical Party, whose 
mind is unquestionably bordering on insanity, but who 
often, especially when he is a prominent actor in the 
overturning of a Ministry, shows a certain ‘‘ method in 
his madness”; Boisey d’Anglas, grandson, I believe, of 
the brave President of the Convention ; Rémusat, of the 
well-known family of that name; and several other 
Deputies of equal prominence. 

Some successful literary men sit on the Republican 
side. Here belong M. Méziéres, Member of the French 
Academy and Professor of English Literature at the 
Sorbonne; M. Léon Say, also of the Academy, and dis- 
tinguished, like his father and grandfather, for his 
knowledge of economic questions; M. Melchior de 
Vogiié, one of the new members of the Academy, an 
authority on things Russian, whose articles on the Czar’s 
country are familiar to readers of Harper's Magazine, 
and M. Joseph Reinach, the publicist and journalist, a 
whilom friend of Gambetta and the son-in-law of the 
late Baron de Reinach, who played such a sorry and 
tragic part in the Panama scandal. 

Several members of the Chamber have visited our 
country. Tothis class belong M. Ribot, whom I men- 
tioned above, and who goes now and then to Chicago, 
where his wife, a native of that city, has property ; 
Paul Deschanel, who traveled extensively in the United 
States some two years ago, and who has since written 
and spoken much about us; Camille Krantz, the Com- 
missioner-General of France to the World’s Fair ; Jules 
Siegfried, of Havre, who delights to tell how Chicago 
was ‘*a mere village” when he first saw it, years ago, 
and whose son is at the head of the New Orleans branch 
of their important cotton business ; and M. Désmons, 
formerly a Protestant clergyman, who represented the 
Chamber of Deputies at the inauguration of the Bar- 
tholdi statue,‘amd who still enjoys recounting his pleas- 
ant New York experiences at that time. 

Then there are Naquet, who reintroduced divorce into 
France; Flourens, once so prominent as Minister of 
Foreign Affairs but who has proved to bea cipher in 
Parliament; Rouvier, who has so often held the finance 
portfolio and whom the Panama revelation could not 
destroy ; Camille Pelleton, the able Radical and warm 
friend of the unfortunate Clemenceau; Henri Maret, a 
Journalist of very reSved wiod yvotwithstandiog his 








rough exterior ; Charles Ferry, whose greatest distinction 
is being the brother of the late Jules Ferry; Reng 
Goblet, who comes back from the Senate to the Chamber 
the leader of the advanced wing of the Republican 
Party, a man of remarkable mental parts joined to g 
little body, go little, in fact, that he walks on excessively 
high heels in order to gain by artificial means the pro. 
cerity which nature refused him—such are a few more 
of the notable Deputies who will assemble next week in 
the Palais Bourbon and legislate for France during the 
next four years, 
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ENGLISH NOTES. 


BY JAMES PAYN. 





AN individual in Birmingham has been sent to prison 
for failing to assist in the arrest of a criminal when 
called upon to do so “in the name of our lady the 
Queen.” To oblige a lady—and such a lady—one would do 
anything in reason ; but there may be, surely, circum. 
stances in which the most loyal subject may hold himself 
free of this obligation. It is of course incumbent upon 
any wan worthy of the name, to assist women and chil- 
dren, and persons generally who are being ill-treated; 
but if one is an invalid, or of feeble physical powers, it 
seems to me that the constable should be left to his nat- 
ural duties rather than that one should run the risk of 
interfering im a case where after all he may be in the 
wrong. It would not be pleasant to be knocked down 
and trampled upon, and afterward to find ourselves the 
object of an action for false imprisonment. Moreover, 
one’s profession should be some ground for excuse ; poli- 
ticians and others are used tu have their heads broken; 
but persons who live by their imaginative faculties— 
novelists, for example—run far greater risks from rough 
treatment. From a novelist with rheumatism I don't 
think more could be expected than expressions of en- 
couragement, such as ** Well done, my man,” or “ Hit 
him again,” addressed to the officers of the law. In 
case of many persons requiring to be apprehended, an 
offer to read the Riot Act from a first floor window ought 
to be considered a handsome contribution to the cause of 
justice. 

The King of Portugal has, by the by, lately distin- 
guished himself in connection with this subject in a 
manner which will no doubt have its effect upon per- 
sons influenced by royal example ; he jumped out of his 
carriage and rescued a fellow-countryman from two as- 
sailants ; but the King of Portugal is young and carries 
a bamboo walking-stick of ** formidable proportions,” 

A young Frenchweman ‘ possessed of a devil,” has, we » 
read, had it cast out of her by two priests in Versailles, 
They talked to her in Latin, and, tho an entirely unedu- 
cated girl, she understood and answered all their ques- 
tions: it is therefore presumable that this is the language 
spoken by the Prince of Darkness; in the remembrance 
of my scholastic troubles this news gives me little sur- 
prise, but I should rather have suspected it to be Greek. 

Our County Court system has certainly proved of great 
advantage to the poorer class of debtors. As a rule the 
judges are found willing to make all allowance for 
necessitous persons and to protect them from harsh pro- 
ceedings. A man of seventy-five, in receipt of parish re- 
lief, was sued for seventy shillings the other day by a 
creditor who must have been of asevere but also sanguine 
disposition, and a decree was made reminding one, tho 
a just one, of the decisions of the cadi of Eastern life, 
that the debtor was to pay a penny a year, the first in- 
stallment of the debt to be due in July, 1899, In another 
‘ase @ poor woman, who advertised herself as ‘‘ corn- 
killer to crowned heads and the aristocracy,” complained 
that trade was slack because of her having been 80 suc- 
cessful in her calling, The judge declined to commit her 
and ‘‘ gave time for the royal corns to grow again.” The 
fact is the County Court judges are less up in the clouds 
than their more exalted brethren, and, living among the 
people over whom they legislate, are far better 
acquainted with their means and needs. How different 
were these things in the days of our forefathers, when 
a woman died in Devon jail aftr. forty-five years’ 
imprisonment foradebtof £19,and when the benevolent 
Thatched House Society released in twenty years 
no less than 12,590 debtors at a cost of forty-five shil- 
lings a head! 

Two of our eminent authors have been having one of 
those ‘rough and tumbles”—as quarrels of a violent 
kind are termed in Lancashire-—which we had hoped be- 
longed only to earlier ages. A advocates the Govern: 
ment assistance for literature, which B_ scornfully de- 
rides ; but it is presently discovered that B is already 2 
enjoyment of a Government pension. This is fine fun 
for the lookers-on, As to the argument, however, 
whatever may be said against pensions, they are prefer- 
able to the old system of patrons. There is nothing 80 
humiliating to literature as the record of its connection 
with these gentry. Authors often ate a great deal of 
dirt and derived very little advantage from that disa- 
greeable diet. Theodosius Gaza, who translated Aris 
totle and dedicated his work to Sixtus VI in fulsome 
terms, received from the holy father exactly the price of 
the binding of the presentation volume. When Ariosto 
Jaid his “ Orlando Furioso” at the feet of Cardinal 
JEste, we are told that His Emineave remarked in av 
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knowledgment: ‘‘ Where the deuce have you found all 
this stuff?” While Mickle, who dedicated his exquisite 
translation of Camoens’ ** Lusiad,” the labor of five years, 
to the Duke of Buccleuch, had the chagrin to discover 
that His Grace had never cut the leaves. Whatever 
authors made financially out of such patrons as these, 
they could hardly be said to be overpaid. 

The contents of parish magazines are generally a little 
after date, and even the one puplished at Hawarden is 
not inspired with novelty. It gives us the well-known 
account of how Lord Beaconsfield became associated 
with primroses, through the Queen contributing ‘‘ His 
favorite flower” in a funeral wreath, meaning Prince 
Albert’s favorite flower. As a matter of fact, I believe 
the primrose is only once dwelt upon in Lord Beacons- 
field’s works, and then only in connection with its possi- 
bilities as a salad ; but it is hardly good taste in a Ha- 
warden organ, to include the Beaconsfield cult among 
« popular delusions.” If it aspires to wit, it might have 
remarked that so far from that simple flower being 
emblematic of his lordship, it ought to be the Crown 
Imperial, which is not only in harmony with his taste 
for splendor, but is closely connected with the result of 
his administration. ° 

Candidates are selected as our Parliamentary repre- 
sentatives for very various reasons; because they are 
rich ; because they are poor and understand the needs of 
the poor ; because they belong to distinguished families ; 
because they have distinguished themselves ; because 
they are such hard workers, and because they have noth- 
ing to do, The reasons are, in short, as diverse as those 
which are given for drinking. In view of a recent occur- 
rence, it may be judicious to elect a few honorable mem- 
bers or ‘‘emergency men” for their athletic gifts, and 
especially for that of hitting straight from the shoulder. 

LONDON, ENGLAND. 
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PHONOGRAPHIC AMERICAN FRENCH. 


BY MAURICE THOMPSON, 





We Americans have always been great friends of the 
French, remembering Lafayette ; and we have from the 
first nursed a desire to speak the language of Paris with 
a perfect accent, which, by the way, we are often told is 
no accent at all. 

An expansive and expensive ocean separates us from the 
Gallicshore; but, with the ingenuity belonging tono other 
people, we have avoided the barrier of icebergs and roll- 
ing billows by the invention of phonographic devices con- 
trived to fetch a perfect French pronunciation to our 
tongues. What with phrase books and phonetic spelling 
and descriptive grammars, we imagine that few acade- 
micans can give us points. 

The other day a Chicago newspaper undertook to be 
critical touching the pronunciation of the word plai- 
since, and our esteemed neighbor, 7'he Critic, called at- 
tention to a time-honored absurdity in phonography, 
seriously offered by the Chicago editor in attempting to 
set ** woolly Westerners ” right on the pronunciation of 
the French word above mentioned. ‘It is French,” 
says the Chicago authority, and, with great gravity, 
“it is playzongs, as nearly as it may be indicated in 
English letters.” 

Now, the truth is there would be no more misleading 
attempt at spelling out the French sound of sance, as in 
plaisance, than zongs in English. The French syllables 
an, en, in, on and un have no g sound whatever ; and in 
each the proper French vowel sound is followed by a 
nasal prolongation which stops short of the consonant 
sound of n, Take, for example, the French syllable fin, 
as we find it in the word enfin. Here i has almost the 
sound of a in fat, and the final represents a nasal pro- 
longation of that vowel (a) sound. To spell the syllable 
phonetically in Eaglish we should have to leave off the 
nas silent and spell thus: fa, with the explanation that 
the pronunciation of the a begins.with the sound of a in 
hat and ends in the nose, just as if one should set out to 
pronounce the word fan and end without touching the 
n, but yet giving the full nasal vowel part of the n 
sound, 

To expiain further: Let us say that x has the sound 
of en (short ¢), and we pronounce fin as if spelled fuen, 
“@ as in fun,e as in met. We have now the English 
h-ending to get rid of. To do this we will pronounce fin 
as if spelled fae, and will give the final e a nasal twang, 
which is the nasal vowel part of n in such English words 
as length and strength. In other words, the pronuncia- 
tion of fin is not fan, nor is it fang; but it is fae, in 
which the e represents all the vowel nasal sound in the 
en in strength, and the pronunciation closes in the nose 
Without the speaker’s tongue ever touching the roof of 
his mouth, As an example in exercise, try to say fang 
Without permitting the tongue to rise against the roof 
of the mouth, and you will begin to understand the 
French n when it is not at the beginning of a syllable, or 
immediately followed by a vowel, or doubled. 

Observe that you cannot pronounce » or g without 
touching the mouth-roof with the tongue ; but jin in 
French is pronounced without this contact. It is the 
same in the French syllables an, en, on and un, The an 
'n plaisance is neither ang nor ong in its sound ; but, 
Sounding the a as in ask, the open nasal vowel sound of 
nls added, leaving off the closed consonant part of that 
letter. Or take the word un, preposterously represented 





in the phonetic pronouncing vocabularies by wng. The 
French pronunciation is nearly a nasal sounding of the 
wu in but. There is no closed n sound, and not the 
slightest resemblance to ag sound. Itis the wn in sung 
with the closed part of the 7 left off. 

Some of our poets are in the habit of making the 
French word adieu rhyme with sounds like few and 
grew, as if that word were pronunced adew . This 
French ew is very near the sound of our w in stung 
when slightly prolonged toward the sound of wu in put. 
By no stretch can the final syllable of amateur be made 
to rhyme with sure. Just as well might the final sylla- 
ble in docteur be rhymed with pure, for the eu in adieu 
is precisely that of amateur and docteur. The three 
vowels iew run together in adiew and sound like eeu 
giving a slight y sound to the ee, and giving the wu nearly 
the sound of wu in but. 

French vu is wantonly abused on our railways. We 
hear people inquiring for the ** boofay car,” the ‘‘ buffay 
car,” the ‘‘butfy car.” They studiously avoid the Eng- 
lish buffet, and the tremendous accent heaped by them 
upon the final syllable would frighten a Frenchman out 
of his absinthe. 

One day I was walking in Royal Street, in New Or- 
leans, with a Frenchman just from Paris. ‘* Come into 
this shop,” he said to me, ‘‘and hear how a Creole 
sounds the French wv.” It was a second-hand bookstore, 
and the proprietor was asked if he had any of Butfon’s 
works. When he spoke the great naturalist’s name it 
sounded like Beefon, I heard the ee very clearly, but 
not the w sound. The true French pronunciation com- 
bines ee with the sound of w in aptitude. 

At the World’s Fair art gallery I heard the French 
painter’s name pronounced Millet, to rhyme with skillet, 
Milly, Milye, Millet, accent on final syllable, Millay and 
Meeyay, stress on last syllable atrociously prolonged. 
The laugh was mostly on Eastern folk ; our hard-headed 
Westerners made no pretense of French culture, and 
the Southerners, as a rule, had it, while the Easterners, 
who stick to ‘‘ tomartoes” and ‘‘ Emmar of Normandy,” 
insisted upon displaying their ignorance. 

The French /J when liquid, as in brillant, has the 
vowel quality of y a trifle sharpened, as if preceded by 
a keen-edged long e scarcely noticeable. 

Another stumbling block for the average American 
tongue is the French final e, as in votre, notre, ventre, 
etc, A Frenchman sounds what he calls his mute ¢ ; but 
it is a mere breathing that he gives it, a slight vowel 
prolongation of the consonant preceding. Americans, 
however, say ‘‘ Not Dam” or ‘‘ Noter Dame” tor Notre- 
Dame ; the final e seems impossible to them, They say 
‘“* Hav” or ** Harve,” or ‘*Haver,” and sometimes *‘ Have 
her” for Havre. 

Not long since, and it was in the suburban penumba 


‘of Boston, I hearda young lady say ‘‘ voo zavy rayzong,” 


when she meant vous avez raison, A Westerner would 
have blurted out ‘‘ vous avez raysen” and laughed at his 
own independence ; but the pretty Bostonian felt per- 
fectly secure. 

It was Joubert who said: ‘‘ Nous devons reconnaitre 
pour maitre des mots ceux qui savent en abuser, et ceux 
qui savent en user.” Our Westerners know how to 
abuse French words with due brutality, but who of us 
knows how to use them? Certainly not the tomarto- 
girl (proudly descended from the Puritans) who ‘‘ with 
head awry and knowing eye” chirrups complacently : 
voo zavy rayzong ! 

CRAWFORDSVILLE, IND. 

THE INFLUENCE OF THE DISCOVERY OF THE 
NEW WORLD. 


BY PROF. EDWARD G, BOURNE, 





THE discovery of the New World is a unique event in 
the world’s history. and so far reaching have been the 
results, that altho four hundred years have elapsed they 
are as yet only in part discernible. The general direc- 
tion, however, of the influences,then set in action is clear 
enough, and no subject suggested by the Columbian an- 
niversaries will more richly repay the consideration 
given to it. Inthe present article only a very brief in- 
dication of some of the more interesting lines of thought 
will be attempted. 

The civilization which we inherit and of which we are 
a part,developed in Southern Europe, but under the more 
or less pervading influence Egypt and the Semitic peoples 
of Western Asia. Our own especial branch of this 
civilization was developed in the Western frontier of the 
Old World, but owes an incalculable debt in its law, phi- 
losophy, religion and art to those Mediterranean lands. 
Now at the time of the discoveries, Europe, the seat of 
this civilidation, was but a small part of the known 
world, and its population, compared with the vast multi- 
tudes in Asia, but a handful. More than once during 
the Middle Ages heroic efforts were necessary to save 
that civilization from destruction or utter transforma- 
tion by vast invading hordes. Asia threatened to 
swamp Europe by mere force of numbers. In the year 
1500, leaving out sparsely settled Russia, the’ area in 
which Christianity was the prevailing religion was 
smaller than in the year 500, The pressure of population 
was still westward,and the field of European civilization, 
actually small, seemed likely to become still smaller. 
The discovery of the New World placed at the disposal 





of Europeans a vast field to occupy and in which to ex- 

pand. A new Europe is planted across the sea, slowly, 

painfully, with acts of cruelty but also with many deeds 

of heroism. Each nationality takes possession of a part, 

and there arise a new Portugal a new Spain, 

a new Netherlands, a new Sweden, a new 

France, a New England. The struggle for America will 

henceforth give rise to much of the intrigue and counter- 

intrigue, to many of the wars which thereafter make 

up so much of European history. In the sixteenth and 

part of the seventeenth century the religious revolution 

constitutes the dominant political interest. But America 

is in the background and becomes steadily more promi- 
nent. By the eighteenth century the religious question 
is quiet and America is paramount. The middle of the’ 
century finds France and England in the crisis of a 
gigantic struggle for the possession of half the New 

World. New Netherlands and New Sweden have be- 
come lost in the larger New England. This absorption 
and the victory over France meant that English ideas 
and political institutions, the Eaglish language and lit- 
erature and religion were given a vast Opportunity for 
extension. English civilization, with local variations, 
henceforth will more and more dominate the civilized 

world. ‘ 

The narrow, selfish policy of the old Colonial system, 
subjecting the interests of the colonies to that of the 
mother country and restricting intercourse with the 
outside world had this compensation, the early settle- 
ments continued homogeneous till the type became 
largely fixed. But tothe men of larger New England 
these restrictions became intolerable as soon as the fall 
of the French power in America relieved them from the 
fear of it. The English colonies declare and establish 
their independence. The King of France sends them 
help, and in so doing undermines his throne and sets in 
motion forces which change the face of Europe. 

The American Revolution struck the deathblow to the 
old Colonial system. Soon New Spain and New Portugal 
break away from the old. The New World, trans- 
planted Europe, is now free from the political ties to old 
Europe. 

Curiously enough, the civilization of Southern Europe 
prevails in Southern America in deteriorated forms, 
while in Northern America the civilization of Northern 
Europe prevails, as we like to think, in partially im- 
proved forms. The principal reason for this strange 
variation is, because in South America we have laws, 
customs and religion transplanted, but no considerable 
numbers of Spaniards, no homogeneous colony estab- 
lished. In North America, on the other hand, we have 
laws, customs and religion transplanted, and, further, 
the establishment of flourishing Euglish settlements. 
Strictly speaking, only North America is a transplanted 
Europe ; South America is the old primitive New Worid 
superficially Europeanized, 

Enough has been said to show the wonderful and 
unique significance of the «liscovery of the New World 
on history. What have been its effects on human life? 
The course of political development is the result of the 
combined action of forces uncontrolled by man’s will, 
and of forces in partial subjection to his will. The plan- 
tation of the New World gave the peoples of Europe a 
unique opportunity for a larger exercise of control 
over those elements of life that are variable. Re- 
flecting on the lost chances of life, the French 
have uttered a proverb with a world of meaning: 
“Si jeunesse savait, si vieillesse pouvait.’ So na- 
tions may look over their part, and discover their 
lost opportunities and long for a chance to live their 
national life over again. Reform is open to them, 
to be sure ; but the way of reform is hard for an old civ- 
ilization, as the French have learned during the last 
century. Old habits become inveterate, tradition and 
blind conservatism all block the way of change. The 
planting of the New World gave the European peoples 
a unique chance in history to begin life again. In New 
England the errors of old England could be avoided. A 
new life was thus begun for European civilization upon 
the threshold of which we now are. Our fathers were in 
a measure conscious of this; it has now in a vague and 
undefined way permeated our political thought. But the 
influence of this renewed life is not confined to the New 
World. New England reacts upon qld England. In the 
struggle for reforms and against the domination of habit 
and tradition American experience and example count 
heavily. America has been Europeanized ; in some re- 
spects Europe is becoming Americanized. If the polit- 
ical results of the discovery of the New World are so im- 
pressive, can we see as profound results in the field of 
religion? The future of Christianity would have been 
precarious in 1500 to one who, realizing the pressure of 
Asia on Europe, knew also the size and population of 
Asia. Christianity occupied the New World in its two 
prevalent forms. This occupation greatly stimulated 
religious life. It offered at once fresh fields for mis- 
sionary zeal, and provided a refuge for types of religious 
life which in one and auother parts of the Old World 
were threatened with extinction. With the growth of 
America and Australia Christianity gains numbers and 
strength. As English civilization becomes dominant, so 
also English Christianity constantly gains relatively to 
other varieties of the faith. With the New World for a 
home Christendom is no longer terrified by the apparition 
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of the Turk. Christianity no longer dreads the rivalry 
of hostile religions. Its enemies are far different now 
from those of four centuries ago. If it maintains its 
ground in the New World it has the future, and from 
the New World it is and will be propagated with enthu- 
siasm. The discovery of the New World has thus pro- 
foundly promoted civilization in the highest or European 
type by relieving it from geographical limitations and 
offering it a field for occupation and development which 
has so contributed to its power that it can never be de- 
stroyed by attack from outside. If it perishesit can only 
be from its own decay. 
ADELBERT COLLEGE, CLEVELAND, O. 
“SS 


OUR WASHINGTON LETTER. 


BY KATE FOOTE, 





THE division of parties is unusual. The pending bill 
aims solely at the repeal of the purchasing clause 
in the Sherman Act of 1890 which directed the 
purchase of four and a half million ounces of. sil- 
ver per month, or fifty-four millions per annum. It 
is the House bill with a few lines added, practically 
guaranteeing that every dollar shall be maintained equal 
in value to every other dollar. It was reported by the 
votes in committee, of four Republicans and two Demo- 
crats, against the votes of four Democrats and one Re- 
publican (Jones of Nevada). It is supported in the Sen- 
ate, according to the latest estimate by twenty-seven 
Republicans and twenty Democrats. making forty-seven 
and leaving thirty-eight Democrats, Populists and silver 
Republicans to oppose it. 

Besides the division of Democrats on the bill there is 
an undefined division among them based on more or less 
hostility to the Administration. 

It will be difficult to devise a Compromise bill that 
can secure the support of all the Democrats, for such a 
bill must make large concessions to the silver element. 
If the concessions should be too great the bill might 
array against it all the forces above described as for the 
Repeal bill. 

Some of the Administration Democrats and nearly all 
the Repeal Republicans may stubbornly stand by the bill, 
rejecting all compromise. 

Mr. Voorhees, to whom, as the senior Democrat sup- 
porting the bill in committee, fell the duty of taking 
charge of the bill in the Senate, gave notice on Saturday 
afternoon (the 14th) that he had just begun to fight. 

It was not generally expected that the attempt to re- 
main in continuous beginning at 11 A.M., 
Wednesday, the 11th, would result in disposing of the 
bill. It is atrial of physical strength not suited to men of 
the average senatorial age. A small minority can make 
illimitable speeches, and at brief intervals demand a call 
of the roll of the Senate on the assertion that there is not 
a quorum in the chamber. The extreme silver Senators, 
about a dozen in number, tho constantly calling for a 
quorum, steadily refused to answer to their names on 

‘the roll-call, so it was necessary to have forty-three Sen- 
ators present without their aid. 

Many people naturally wonder why the forty-seven 
Repeal Senators—a majority of nine—cannot compel the 
Senate to take a decisive vote. The Senate rules do not 
provide for the previous question ; that is, practically, a 
motion to declare the debate closed and call the roll. 
The Senate has been accustomed, for more than a hun- 
dred years, to rely upon the good sense and patriotism 
of its members for consent to take a final vote, espe- 
cially upon a question which has been discussed by the 
whole country and upon which the will of the people is 
supposed to be known. A proposal made now to provide 
a rule of closure—the ‘* previous question ” —would evoke 
just the same sort of resistance that is made against the 
pending bill. The minority, have declared by their whole 
course of action, and in distinct terms through Mr. Tel- 
ler, Mr. Kyle and others, that the bill shall never pass, 
and that the Constitution permits the idea that a minor- 
ity very much in earnest against a great alleged wrong 
may overrule a majority,and bya desperate management 
(abuse) of the ordinary rules ‘ filibuster” a measure to 
death. 

This assertion and action make an issue more impor- 
tant, in the judgment of many, than the Repeal bill. 
While, with slight and unimportant exceptions, the de- 
bate has been decorous, and the general conduct during 
exasperating tactics day and night has been excellent, 
there is a good deal of half-smothered bitter feeling. 
During speeches running from three to thirteen hours. 
diffuse, padded, tedious, stretched out by long extracts 
from newspapers, books, magazines, ofticial statistics, 
often merely to consume time, Senators of all divisions, 
silver men included, would resort to the cloak rooms, 
and there conduct vigorous conversational debate, or 
smoke in silence or stretch on the five lounges in each of 
the two cloak rooms or on two chairs for a nap, or read 
newspapers and, in a few instances, novels. 

But there was always a silver Republican detailed to 
demand a call of the Senate upon his assertion that a 
quorum was not present ; and Senators would enter from 
the cloak rooms, or committee rooms, or leave a half- 
finished meal in the restaurant to answer ‘ Here!” and 
turn right about to go out of the chamber, In, say, 
twenty minutes, the silverite on guard would demand 


session, 





another roll-call with deliberate intent to spoil a nap or 
interrupt a meal. 

Notwithstanding all criticism and complaint, it is cer- 
tainly true that the many weeks in both Houses have 
brought out a debate never surpassed save in war time 
in research and ability. The occasion is great. It is 
possibly a turning point in the discussion and settlement 
of the treatment of gold and silver currency that will 
affect the whole civilized world for a generation, main- 
taining or raising or depressing the prices and values of 
all purchasable and transferable things. 

Upon Great Britain alone rests the vast responsibility 
of preventing an international agreement for the joint 
use of silver and gold as heretofore—save since 1873. 
On one side Great Britain alone (her own leading men 
say) insisting upon a single gold standard with a degraded 
and too limited use of silver; on the other side every 
civilized and the partly civilized hundreds of millions of 
India and China willing and anxious to return to the 
general practice of previous centuries, in hope of main- 
taining a world-wide harmony and steadiness. At the 
head of these opposing forces stands the, United States, 
but with a policy not fully determined. Among us are 
a bedy of men determined to drive on toward silver 
monometallism, a gulf as calamitous as that of gold 
monometallism. Unfortunate as the delay of action is, 
it is not altogether time wasted. 

The Senate had another speech right along, following 
its midnight sessions and their extinction as if nothing 
had happened. Mr. Jones, of Nevada, made a good 
speech, altho it was on what I consider to be the wrong 
side. He was listened to by nearly all the Senators on 
both sides irrespective of party or of differing opinions. 
Mr. Jones is short, thickset, with a large head, a white 
beard, and dark, bright eyes under heavy,dark eyebrows. 
He began in a way that was half shy, and he read the 
first few pages; then he warmed up, abandoned his 
papers largely, answered whoever asked a question, and 
paced the broad aisle from one side to the other accord- 
ing as he was addressing Democratic or Republican 
Senators. He was on the wrong side of the question, as 
I said ; but he made his speech interesting when he ap- 
pealed to history ; and he made it warm when he was 
giving his own views and theories as if the lifeblood of 
his State were in his veins urging him on, 

How the country waits on the Senate the newspapers 
show with mingled raillery and impatience and a sort of 
pathetic patience. An Eastern Senator showed me a 
day or two ago, a telegram that had come to him from 
the business men of a city in his district. It said : 


“*Wedepend upon you now, as we did in 1861.” 


The days immediately after the ‘ sitting out session” 
were interesting because many Senators offered resolu- 
tions bearing upon the Rules that govern the Senate, all 
of the same general interest—namely, the suppression of 
an overgrown system of filibustering. Mr, Dubois re- 
ceived with impertinent calmness the rebuke administered 
to him for being present but not voting, and so helping 
to prevent the quorum desired, Mr. Hill, of New York, 
offered a resolution giving the presiding officer the right 
to count as present any members in the chamber, whether 
voting or not, in order to make a quorum, Mr. Hill 
spoke upon this resolution with warmth, alludirg to his 
own record as Speaker of the New York Legislature, 
when he had done that very thing, and calling a smile 
to the lips of the Senators about him who also remem- 
bered it. Mr. Hill speaks rather slowly and clearly, with 
an effort to be clear, and with occasional gestures. He 
was very patient about allowing himself to be interrupted, 
as he was both by Mr. Manderson and Mr. Hale. His 
courtesy of manner 1s getting to be less labored than 
during the first year of his service ; and by the time he 
has finished his six years he will have learned to be 
polite to all the members on the floor irrespective of 
party. 

Mr. Lodge offered an amendment that the name of a 
Senator who is present and refuses to vote shall be en- 
tered on the Journal and counted, for the purpose of 
making a quorum. 

Mr. Stewart, of Nevada, calmly did a very stupid thing 
in offering an amendment that no Senator, who is di- 
rectly or indirectly, interested in any National bank or 
its stock shall vote on any bill or question affecting the 
coinage or issue of currency, and this while Mr. Perkins, 
of California, an ardent free silver man, is president of 
three banks. The resolution in its limitation of the 
rights of Senators to vote is nearly as narrow and arbi- 
trary as that paragraph of Mr. Gladstone’s Home Rule 
Bill, in which he would have debarred Irish Members 
from voting upon any bill or motion confined to Great 
Britain or some part of it: that is, on Imperial matters 
they might vote, but not upon local matters. The idea 
of setting up different sorts of things, upon some of 
which all the members on the same floor of a legislative 
body could not vote, would not be for a moment toler- 
ated in this country. Mr. Stewart might have saved 
himself the trouble of offering such a resolution. 

Mr. Gallinger, of New Hampshire, offered a resolution 
something like that of Mr. Platt, that when the majority 
asked in writing that a debate should be closed it should 
be reported to the Committee on Rules and granted by 
them within five days, and so on; the interest in the 
thing being that after nearly a century of existence 





without the previous question the Senate will be erelong 
forced to admit not only the necessity of having one, 
but also of actually adopting one. Mr. White, of Lou- 
isiana, is one of the new members, a man with a square 
head and face, the latter without beard or mustache, 
and with something of the air of a Catholic priest, tho 
one would say, belonging to the Church militant, he hag 
made his regular set speech already ; but he could not 
help speaking again for a short time, commenting ge. 
verely upon any Senator who sits silent during a roll- 
call, present but not voting. ‘‘Such silence is a shame to 
every man and to every honest judgment,” said he, Ag 
a background to this many members from the House 
had come over and seated themselves on the sofas at the 
back of the chamber, to watch with great satisfaction 
the Senate going through the same sore of struggle that 
they they had in the House in 1889, only it was a Demo- 
crat, and a Southern one, who was making a red-hot 
objection to the obstruction of a minority. No doubt 
Mr. Burrows and Mr. Dalzell and Mr. Payne enjoyed it, 
and so would Mr. Reed if he had been there. Mr. White 
went further than Mr. Reed. Theformer said he thought 
the Senate had the power of not only counting him ag 
present, but of expelling him if he would not vote. Mr, 
Reed only counted those upon the floor actually present, 
and included them in the quorum, on the general prin- 
ciple that a majority had the right to transact business, 

There was not much pleasure in the late sessions. The 
fun was of a practical sort, and was chiefly got up by Mr, 
Power, of Montana, or Mr. Dubois. Whenever they 
thought a number of Senators were in the restaurant get- 
ting something to eat, one or the other of them would 
say that there was no quorum in the chamber. Then the 
electric bells would jingle everywhere, and the absent 
Senators would fly in and answer to their names, and 
disappear again immediately to finish their suppers, 
They were called away twice before they had finished 
on the second of the night sessions. Later in the night 
quorums were called for once in fifteen minutes, which 
broke up any long naps Senators were taking on the sofas 
in the cloak rooms. The Vice President had a chance to 
rest because he only votes when there is a tie, and hecan 
ask a Senator to take the chair while he rests or gets his 
dinner. It is due to Mr. Stevenson, however, to say that 
he took very little advantage of his opportunities, except 
on one occasion when he finished his meal from which 
Senators were called away twice. 

The agitation in the Senate has been great since the 
failure of the night session and sitting each other out. 
There is more personal bitterness between Senators, sup- 
pressed, but still evident, than I have seen in a long 
time. They say of one Senator : ‘‘ Oh, yes ; he has gone 
out of town because he has not been sufficiently con- 
sulted !” and of another: ‘‘ He goes away whenever he 
feels like it.”” The Democrats who do not like Mr. Cleve- 
land are telling each other stories of the difference be- 
tween stubbornness and firmness. One of these that I 
heard is worth repeating. 

** An elephant was passing along a road and came toa 
bridge—it looked slight and ill-built. With his ears 
pricked up he examined it, tested it with his proboscis 
and one foot gingerly pressed upon the shaking timbers, 
It would not bear his weight—all the power in the 
world would not have made that elephant go on that 
bridge. That was firmness. A mule going along that 
same road saw the shadow of the leaves from a tree 
flicker upon the sands, he stopped and waved his large 
ears, then he laid them back on his neck and planted his 
forefeet at a slant, and all the power in the world could 
not have persuaded or forced that mule to walk across 
those shadows—that is stubbornness”; then they look 
toward the White House and laugh. 

The possible Compromise bill loomed up and took 
shape very soon. It is a Democratic measure, yet Re- 
publicans will receive it and vote upon it favorably. As 
is now foreshadowed it will result in Mr, Carlisle issuing 
bonds at a three per cent. interest that will please Repub- 
licans, who have felt a little cross at the Democratic 
tendency to try new methods in finance lest they should 
seem to approve of Republican ways. This issuing of 
bonds will keep up the parity between gold and silver. 
A paragraph allowing silver to be purchased for coining 
in a certain quantity and up to a certain time will have 
to be put in, for the silver men to approve of, and for the 
President to peck at and then permit. The interest in the 
whole situation is as great as ever; and we may yet see a 
bill vetoed by the President but passed by a two-thirds 
vote of both Houses, because they will be so weary that 
they will be angry enough to combine all parties against 
him. 

The nomination of Mr. Hornblower as Associate Jus- 
tice of the Supreme Court will shortly be confirmed, and 
that of Mr. Van Alen has hung fire long enough to be in- 
teresting. To ask a Senator what he thinks of it is to in- 
vite him to betray secrets, so that cannot be done. But 
one can argue from the delay that the Republican mem- 
bers do not like to hear Mr. Harrison’s appointment of 
Mr. Wanamaker quoted as a parallel case, and the Dem- 
ocrats do not like to think of the fifty thousand dollars 
that would be implicated if they withhold the appoint 
ment much longer. 

The House discussed the new Chinese bill, the main 
features of which I have given in a previous letter. The 
members from California are as fierce as ever; they 
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want every native of China taken out, neck and heels by 
our Government, remembering only that they are a 
State, irresponsible for difficulties the blame of which 
must fall upon the General Government, and that if they 
pick a quarrel, the Government at Washington will have 
to take it up. Being a sovereign State is very nice with a 
right to stir up a fight and then run away leaving the 
Federal Union to bear the brunt of the trouble. ° 


Sine Arts. 


THE LOAN COLLECTION AT THE ACADEMY, 
AND OTHER NOTES. 


Tue National Academy during the past few years has 
been developing its social side. The Academy Receptions 
are more formal and important occasions than they were, 
and their accessories are more studied and complete. In 
thissame line of development the Academy, in order to 
call attention to its fine Loan Exhibition that has been 
open all: summer, observed last week what was called 
“Members’ Day.” For this tickets were issued to mem- 
bers and their friends, that they might again enjoy togeth- 
er the choice objects and pictures they had seen at the 
opening reception. 

This exhibition was designed to raise money for the in- 
stitution, and also to afford a really choice show,worthy of 
the city, to the many visitors who might pass through New 
York during the summer season, on their way to and from 
Chicago. Pecuniarily the exhibition has not been a suc- 
cess, Visitors to New York have not stayed to study col- 
lectioos here. They have been too eager for the Chicago 
show, or too weary after it, to devote time to any Loan Ex- 
hibition that the Academy could afford. Now, however, 
that the resident lovers of art are returning to their city 
homes, there issome chance that this choice collection may 
be better appreciated during the short time it will yet re- 
main on view. In our own columos we have more than 
once called attention to its excellence, tho our Chicago 
articles have till now given no room for further notice of it. 

This exhibition contains the well-known Belmont collec- 
tion, including sixty-five paintings, which occupies the 
South and West galleries. The Hon. August Belmont, while 
acting as United States Minister at the Hague, secured 
many paintings of foreign artists. This collection he 
added to, during his lifetime, and it has been exhibited but 
once before in this city, in 1876, when a loan exhibition was 
held for the benefit of the Academy and the Metropolitan 
Art Museum, ‘he pictures of the collection are good 
specimens of the period during which it was made, show- 
ing the faults and merits of theirday. It contains, among 
other paintings, an excellent example of Bouguereau’s 
fine drawing and superfine finish, Meissonier’s ‘‘ Chess 
Players,’ one picture by Knaus, one by Rosa Bonheur, 
several Troyons and a landscape by Diaz. 

The North and East galleries are filled with a gcheral 
loan collection from the private galleries of Mr. Henry G. 
Marquand, Mr. Samuel P. Avery, Mr. C. Vanderbilt, Mr. 
W. IT’. Blodgett and others, 

In the North gallery is a portrait of* Wasbington by 
Stuart, date 1795, the color of which is remarkably fresh. 
Two other portraits by Stuart are exhibited, also a por 
trait of Mrs. Gwyn, by John Hoppner, and of Elizabeth 
Seymour, Countess of Northumberland, by Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, Of the two Romneys, ‘ A Shy Child,” rich in 
color and full of feeling, is a portrait that delights every 

one who sees it. ‘That of Mrs. Wells is gray in tone with 
, a big black muff and = gray bonnet, quaint and 
interesting. The Hoppner near this has very luminous 
flesh tints, but tbe expression is not so pleasing. 
The corridor is rich with rugs, tapestries, bronzes and sam- 
ples of inlaid wood, These have been very carefully se- 
lected. At the head of the stairs hangs a superb specimen 
of Spanish silk tapestry,with golds, blues and reds in cross- 
stitch of heavy silk, on canvas, Over this bangs a Chinese 
Imperial Banner, harmonizing in color with the superb 
hanging. A fine Persian prayer rug is exhibited, embroid- 
ered with applied work in color with abundant gold thread. 











Rich specimens of Genoese and old Italian velvet hang on 
. the walls, adding a note of richer color, and Persian rugs, 
, both wool and silk, are to be seen here. Inthe corridor isa 


é collection of silver-bound books belonging to Mr. Samuel P. 
Avery ; and several of the larger brouzes belonging to the 
collection of Mr. Heber R. Bishop are also there. The 
rest of this remarkable collection of Chinese and Japanese 


= 





l bronze and iron is placed in two cases in the North gallery. 
i An illustrated catalog accompanies the collection with full 
; descriptions and translations of the inscriptions, which 
r makes this an especiaily valuable collection for study. 
, Nor grace and simplicity the lotus leaf flower vase is most 
, charming. One imperial gilt jeweled vase has the inscrip- 
. tion removed, as the possession of a bronze with the Palace 
‘ mark, was punished with death, One eighteenth century 
. cylindrical yellow bronze flower vase. encircled by a hairy 
ueaucu fish, 1s most beautiful in color. 
t In this North room is also a superb case of cloisonnés and 
t ehamels, the cloisonnés dating from the fifteenth to the 
eighteenth century, while the Champlevé and other Chi- 
- hese enamels run from the fifteenth to the seventeenth cen- 
i turies, In the South gallery is a most valuable collection 
a of old Chinese decorated porcelain, loaned by Mr. James A. 
a Garland. These porcelains are from the fifteenth to the 
t + €ighteenth centuries. Here is the rare black hawthorn, 
" looking like inlaid mosaic, one whole case of rose colored 
, china, another with blue and white hawthorn ginger jars 
and lily vases. There are hard paste blue and white vases, 
Powdered blue porcelains, famille vert, and eggshell lan- 
8 terns, perforated like lace work, and roseback plates, in 
™ Other cases, The arrangement of these cases in masses of 
color is very satisfactory, the pink, blue and green cases 
n having a very decorative effect. In the Kast gallery is the 
e Case of red glazes and peach-bloom tints loaned by Mr. 





Henry Sampson, These will prove most attractive to 








louvers of color, he paler tints of rose, pink, gray and cel- 
adon are delicious. 

In the West gallery are the Greek vases loaned by Mr. 
Thomas B. Clarke. The great Capo di Monte vase is in the 
center of the gallery protected by a railing. In the case of 
Greek vases the prize specimen is very beautiful for its 
simplicity and beauty of form. Some of the smaller black 
specimens are especially lovely in form. It is hard to un- 
derstand why the clay was painted black, but the elegant 
shapes must have stood out boldly against the white robes 
of the fair-faced Greeks. In the West gallery is also a case 
of figurines and some choice specimens of antique glass. 
One double bottle is of most elegant shape, while a small 
pitcher, delightful in color, is of a cream tint with green 
handles. 

This loan collection has been carefully selected, and is of 
so moderate a size that it is possible to study it. Noone 
who can do so should lose the opportunity of seeing it. 

The Acadewy announces that a new collection of casts 
has been secured and additional room for classes outside the 
Academy building. The classes, under the general direc- 
tion of Mr. Edgar M. Ward, are open to pupils on week 
days, the building being closed on Sunday—a concession 
to public sentiment for which we are heartily thankful. 

The twelfth autumn exhibition of the National Acade- 
my will be open to the public on Monday, December 18th, 
closing Saturday, January 13th. Works will be received 
from Friday, November 24th, to Monday, November 27th. 
Lists, the blanks for which will be sent to artists on appli- 
cation, should be sent to the Superintendent, Mr. C. 5. 
Farrington, before Monday, November 20th. 


Diblical Vesearch. 
THE MYTHOLOGY OF THE ANCIENT EGYP- 
TIANS. 


BY DR. GRANT BEY, 


(The following notes were taken from an interview with Dr. 
Grant Bey, hela during his recent visit to the United States, as 
a representative of the Egyptian Government at the Columbian 
Exposition.] 


THE primitive religion of the Egyptians was a pure 
monotheism, which in later times, through personifying 
the attributes of the Deity, became out and out polytheism, 
There is no difficulty in tracing back this polytheism to its 
original monotheism. 

At first the Kgyptians had no form for their deity. He 
was without temple and ministrants ; he was unnamed and 
self-producing and self-exvistent ; he was the source of life, 
light, and of creation generally ; he is represented as being 
in a measure passive, but working behind and through the 
powers of nature; he did not himself create, but created 
all things through Ra, the sun god; he was the divine 
ruler over Egypt and over the world, and was ultimately 
named Ptah, which means the molder or carver; he was 
succeeded by Ra, the sun god, a secondary deity to Ptab, 
and, in fact, Ra simply represented the creative function 
of Ptuh. The reigns of these two deities would correspond 
to the first two dyaasties of the mythical period of Ancient 
Kygyptian History according to Manetho. 

The third dynasty of this period (mythical) was a dynasty 
ofdemigods. Manetho does not give the reason for this 
retrogression ; but it is explained in a legend that repre- 
sents Ra as an offended deity who withdrew himself from 
man, the offender, and sent Sekhet (drought) and Isis 
(flood) to destroy him. The people of Elephantine, in the 
region of the first Cataract, were saved because they 
brought a sacrifice of the juices of fruits mixed with human 
blood which Ra drank and was satisfied ; but he could no 
longer hold intimate or even personal intercourse with 
man, showing that something had tainted man so that the 
purely divine being could no longer dwell with him. Man 
being naturally a religious being could not endure the 
withdrawal of his god, and God had pity on him and par- 
took of the nature of man, while he remained God iu order 
to reign over man again and restore him to the deity’s 
favor. This was taught to the people by the priests as 
follows : 

The sky that bent down and embraced the earth was 
deified and called Nat (a goddess), and the earth was 
deified and called Seb (a god). This formed a conjugal 
union between the two, the result of which was a large 
family of brothers and sisters, who partook partly of the 
celestial and partly of the terrestrial nature. 

The head of this demigod family was called Osiris, who 
is represented as reigning at Abydos, in Upper Egypt, and 
as going on journeys up and down the land, and even into 
other lands, teaching the people agriculture and the culti- 
vation of the vine. He married his sister Isis, and when 
ubsent on his beneficent missions Isis sat on the throne 
and ruled until his return. This arrangement, however, 
did not please Set, the brother of Osiris, who perhaps 
thought he was tne proper substitute for his brother ; so he 
conspired with seventy others to kill Osiris when he came 
back. This conspiracy was carried out successfully. Osi- 
ris was killed, and Set assumed the title of ruler, and sat 
on the throne of Osiris, and reigned over Egypt four hun- 
dred years. Isis, hearing of the murder of her husband, 
searched for his body; and when she found it she wept 
over it, and while thus occupied she conceived, and in due 
time brought forth a son, Horus, who was destined to take 
vengeance on his uncle (now the evil principle) for having 
murdered his father. Horus fought against Set, and de- 
throned him after he had reigned four hundred years. As 
he was a demigod he could not annihilate him; so Seb, the 
grandfather of Horus, came and arbitrated between them, 
and decided they both should have place and power; and 
he assigned Upper Egypt to Horus and Lower Egypt to 
Set. This story was the way in which the priests taught 
the people as to the origin and continuance of evil. 

The fourth dynasty was a dynasty of prehistoric kings, 





who were simply the representatives of Horus on the 


earth ; and all through the historic period the Pharaohs 
were deified and were looked upon as the personification of 
Horus or “ the sun at sunrise.” Hence the origin of the 
divine right of kinge, aud the maxim “ The king can do 
no wrong.”’ ; 

In the development of the ancient Egyptian religion we 
have Osiris (father) and Horus (son) making one God. We 
also find the trinity in unity, forms of metaphysical 
thought beyond the powers of man to comprehend, and 
that could not have originated with man. They are reve- 
lations from God, and have therefore to be accepted by 
faith as they are taught in the inspired writings or original 
traditions that may never have been committed to writ- 
ing, but that can be traced in the religious beliefs of the 
most degraded races of mankind. 

rhe ancient Egyptian’s hope for time and for eternity 
was his belief in the story that Osiris had died to atone for 
his sin and his actingup to the code of morals. The his- 
tory of the ancient Egyptian religion is a striking exam- 
ple ofa pure and spiritual worship, untrammeled by sym- 
bols or material forms for many ages, at last degenerated 
into a despicable idolatry through the priests endeavoring 
to teach the ignorant people spiritual truths by clothing 
them with material forms, which is evidently a most dan- 
gerous thing to do, even in the purest religion. 








Sanitary. 
SANITARY SEPULTURE. 


THis article might begin witha sort of children’s conun- 
drum: ‘ When does # man cease to be a man and become 
a problem ?” The answer would be: ‘ When the breath 
leaves his body, and the preservative forces of life cease to 
act, and that process which shall eventually resolve the 
frame into its chemical elements begins.” A person reared 
in arural community,where the quick and the dead do not 
jostle each other for room as they do in crowded cities, 
and where ** God’sacre”’ has long been set apart and used 
as a depository for the departed, has but a faint notion of 
the troubles that await a family in the city—especially if 
in moderate circumstances—when death overtakes a mem- 
ber of it, if through lack of foresight this ever-impending 
contingency has not been provided for, 

Chemistry may be said to have come into existence as a 
science during the last hundred years, and along with it 
bas come a knowledge of dangers to which our ancestors 
unwittingly exposed themselves, when they interred the 
dead beneath their chyrches or in churchyards im- 
mediately surrounding them. The primary reason 
for this practice was that the deceased might enjoy 
the benefit of the prayers of the frequenters of the 
churches, and the secondary one was that it never occurred 
to anybody that the near vicinity of dead bodies consti- 
tuted a menace to the living. When land grew scarce in 
London the graves were opened, and used over and over 
again, till in some of them the surface was raised tou 
level with the church windows. With the progress of 
science men began to discern that the dead could exercise 
a most deleterious influence over the living, a new kind of 
mortmain in which the ‘‘dead hand” might reach out of 
the tomb, and give a fatal touch to the very springs of 
life. Karly in this century the subject attracted the at- 
tention of thoughtful men, and especially that of the 
alert sanitarian, Sir Kdwin Chadwick, and in 1843 he made 
a report to Parliament on the enormous number of burials 
taking place in London annually ; and he never remitted 
his efforts, till in the Burial Act of 1855 intramural inter- 
ments were finally forbidden, While it isan easy matter 
to discover and point out evils, it is quite another affair 
to devise and apply remedies, especially when the remedies 
run counter to vested rights, and still more to the vested 
prejudices and prepossessions of centuries. After the pas- 
sage of the act, the next step was to provide some other 
place which should be equally desirable in the eyes of 
surviving relatives. It took many years to win the victory 
that forbade further interments within the city limits; 
and when one sees a funeral group committing a body to 
the earth in Trinity churchyard, in New York City, one 
wishes that the Knglish law could, for the nonce, stretch 
across the Atlantic, for certainly there are already sources 
enough of pollution in that crowded vicinity. Disgusting 
abuses grew up in connection with the London church- 
yards—such as the systematic removal of the contents of 
graves to a large common pit and the appropriating of the 
coflin-plate, nails and handles to be sold us old metal by 
the sextons ; and there are places of sepulture in this coun- 
try that are not without suspicions of carelessness, if not 
of deliberate aggressions in the same line. 

The Burial Act led to the establishment of cemeteries in 
England, and the agitation of the subject there led to early 
and vigorous action here. Before the passage of the act a 
private corporation had, in 1832, established the Kensal 
Green Cemetery, near London, which was soon followed 
by Mount Auburn here; and the example was not lost on 
auy of our large cities. Scientific and sanitary considera- 
tions combined to cause trees and shrubbery to be planted 
in English cemeteries ; andin America all that was needed 
was to select some Charming, partially wooded tract, and 
the help of the landscape gardener soon produced an effect 
that made it no travesty for Dr. Holmes, in his beautiful 
poem at the dedication of the Pittstield Cemetery, thus to 
invoke the 

“Spirit of beauty ! let thy graces blend 
With loveliest nature all that art can lend.” 


The scientific theory on which the planting proceeded 
was that the vegetation would necessarily absorb the car- 
bonic acid and other gases generated by bodily decay. The 
adjective ‘‘rural”’ came at once to be inseparably con- 
nected with cemetery, and they soon became attractive 
places ; so that Fanny Kemble, in a severe, sarcastic mood, 
said that an American’s idea of amusement was ‘to drive 





you through a rural cemetery.” 
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In London it had been proved that shallow wells in the 
vicinity of graveyards were polluted by the drainage from 
them, and the general awakening on the matter of pure 
water-supply caused them to be closed, and then the ques- 
tion was asked, Cannot these old disused burialplaces be 
made of use to the living ’ and now they have been converted 
into pleasant parks and playgrounds, till there are no less 
than 173 of these breathing places within the city, and of 
course these places have long ago become perfectly harm- 
less to the living. Mr. Seymour Haden, an experienced 
medical man, as well as a charming artist, in a paper read 
before the Liverpool Medical Institution in May last, thus 
defines what he and the other burial-reform champions 
consider perfectly sanitary sepulture—t.e., burial in an 
easily perishable envelop. He says, a body buried in such 
a way that the earth may have access to it, does not remain 
in the earth, but returns to the atmosphere. Supposea 
body buried three or four feet below the surface, the earth 
as earth affects it in no way whatever. The part played by 
the earth in its resolution is that of a mere porous medium 
between it and the air that is above it. Through this me- 
dium theair with its dews and its rain filters, and when it 
reaches the body oxidizes it—that is to say, resolves it into 
new and harmless products; and then these new products 
passing upward again, through the same sieve-like medium 
re-enter the atmosphere and become the elements of its re- 
newal, and of the nourishment and growth of plants. The 
body, in fact, literally as well as figuratively, ascends from 
the dead, and fulfills the cycle of its pilgrimage, by becom- 
ing again the source and renewal of life, or, as our own poet 
said in ‘* Under the Violets”: 

“At last the rootlets of the trees 
Shall find the prison where she lies, 
And bear the buried dust they seize 
In leaves and blossomsto the skies.” 

In’ Woking, England, where there isa large cemetery, a 
coffin made of pressed pulp is used, and those who are en- 
gaged in the burials-reform movement direct their attack 
to the coffin, which they say itis irrational to make too 
strong; and bricked-up graves they consider still more 
opposed to sanitary sepulture and call them a reproach to 
intelligence. They lay down as a fundamental principle 

“That the natural destination of all organized bodies that have 
lived on the earth’s surface is the earth; and that to seek to pre- 
vent the beneficent agency of the earth by inclosing the dead in 
imperishable coffins is in the highest degree irrational, since it 
engages us in a vain resistance to an inevitable dispensation, and 
that itis far wiser to yield a timely submission to a well-defined 
law of nature.” 


Science. 


THE influence of light on the colors of the lobster and 
other Crustacea has been studied by Malard, who refers to 
an albino lobster observed on the French coast. Such 
shrimps as burrow in sponges or in the mud are usually 
whiteand pigmentiess. Besides albino lobsters, others have 
been found of different colors ; one from the English Chan- 
nel was pale lavender, with a mauve patch on the carapace, 
with claws of a bright pale blue; others are white, spotted 
with blue, ‘‘dappled blue and gray,” uniform gray, and 
finally a curious variety of a pale reddish color with the 
antenne ‘of a decided bright red.’? These colors are due 
to the different kinds of bottom on which the lobster lives. 
As stated by Lovett, the coloration must be related to the 
depth of the water, which allows more or less light to pen- 
etrate, and also to the number of the grottoes and crannies 
in the Channel Islands. We have been told that the Port- 
land dealers know from what part of Casco Bay such and 
such lobsters come, as different localities produce different 
varieties of lobsters. Can any of our readers inform us of 
any cases of lobsters of unusual colors? But M. Malard 
rightly clairas that the influence of light on the coloration 
of Crustaceans is enormous, This chromatic adaptation 
of the animal to its surroundings seems to be effected in 
two different ways: 1. By chemical means; /. ¢., by the 
modification of a pigment under the direct influence of 
light. 2. By physiological means; i. ¢., by the action of 
pigment-cells or chromato-blasts working under the influ- 
ence of light. This latter is seen in minute crustacea of 
the genus Sapphirina, whose back can change its colors 
which the animal can vary in accordance with the change 
in the color of the water it lives in. The common Idotea 
in eel-grass will change their color according to the objects 
which surround them in half an hour. When, however, 
the animal is rendered blind, as by extirpating the eyes, 
this curious adaptation does not take place. Matzdorff 
has shown that in Idotea these changes are due to chro- 
mato-blasts, which possess the power of expansion and 
contraction. He even succeeded in causing specimens to 
change color by the experiment of placing them in differ- 
ently colored glasses. The singular blue pelagic Idotea 
annulata is a parasite or commensal of the Physalia, which 
is blue, A Caprella is adapted for life on a green seaweed 
with yellow spots, and has been seen by Chevreux to as- 
sume yellow spots of the same shade and arranged in the 
same fashion, while at other localities it is of a uniform 
brownish-red tint like the seaweeds on which it there lives. 
A shrimp (Hippolyte varians) is green on eel-grass, brown 
on the Fucus, red among Floridew, and nearly or quite 
transparent when found among Hydroids, such as Sertu- 
laria. This shrimp, as the result of repeated experiments, 
assumes a red tint in complete darkness, while in bright 
light it becomes a vivid emerald-green color, and semi- 
obscurity renders it brown. This tends to show that most 
deep-sea shrimps and starfishes are red because they live in 
total darkness. The common shrimp, Palzwmon, will turn 
white in a white dish, and dark in a black dish; and when 
its eyes are removed it also turns dark. When a male 

Gelasimus during the breeding season was alarmed, its 
colors changed, the white becoming dirty gray or even 
black, and the green losing all its brilliancy. Like some 
people who turn green-eyed with jealousy, Malant has 
often observed that crabs (Carcinas menas) living among 
green Ulrae, “‘when angry have a more decidedly green 


tint’ on the back, than those living on the stony bottoms 
of old oyster beds; and in the Laminaria zone when they 
assume olivaceous hues, passing into dirty yellow and 
brownish red, a shade agreeing with the general tone of 
the bottom. All these facts are paralleled by many sim- 
ilar cases observed in insects, and by the chameleon and 
the Floridan Anolis lizard, 


....Dr. Gill, of the Cape of Good Hope, publishes a pre- 
liminary statement of the result obtained for the sun’s 
parallax from the observations of the opposition of asteroid 
twelve (Victoria), in 1889. During the ten weeks while 
the planet was nearest the earth—at one time less than 
77,000,000 miles away—more than 800 measures of its appar- 
ent distance from small stars above and below it were made 
by the heliometers at New Haven, Gottingen and Bamberg 
in the northern hemisphere, and at the Cape in the south- 
ern. Subsidiary observations were made at twenty-one 
other observatories. From the whole mass of material he 
deduces for the solar parallax 8."800+0."0066, a result prob- 
ably entited to far more weight than that determined from 
all the thousands of Transit of Venus observations thus 
far made; it does not differ very much from the latter, 
however, and is in very remarkable agreement with the 
result obtained by Harkness in his elaborate ‘‘ least-square 
discussion ”’ of the constants of the solar system. It makes 
the sun’s mean distance 92,802,000 miles. An interesting 
‘* by-product” of the investigation is the demonstration 
that the accepted value of the moon’s mass is a little too 
great, and should be reduced between one and two per cent. 








School and College. 


PHYSICAL training on a rational basis, increased 
facilties for scientific work, and the establishment of a 
department for ladies, are the special features of the 
work of Marietta College for the present year as compared 
with previous years. Systematic physical training is con- 
ducted by special instructors and is required of all stu- 
dents. Modern appliances and apparatus have been pro- 
vided so that students can engage in careful investigations 
in the departments of Biology, Chemistry and Physics. 
The ladies’ school is a department by itself tho under the 
same general management. It has a faculty of its own, and 
two courses of study, Modern Language and Art Litera- 
ture, for those young ladies who do not wish to pursue the 
Classical or Latin-Scientific courses, which are the same as 
those in the department for young men. The attendance 
of young ladies exceeds the most sanguine expectations. 
Dr. E. EK. Phillips, Professor of Greek, is absent in Europe 
and will spend the fall and early winter in Greece. 


.... Boston University has just filled two more fellow - 
ships for the year 1893-'94. The first of these is the second 
Jacob Sleeper Traveling Fellowship, which yields a sti- 
pend of $500. The recipient is Charles Jesse Bullock, A.B., 
class of ’89. He will spend the year in advanced studies 
in Europe. The second is the just established Philological 
Association Scholarship, which yields $250 a year. The re- 
cipient is Emily Loring Clark, Ph.D., of Boston, class of ’87. 
With the permisslon of the authorities of Harvard Uni- 
versity Miss Clark attended, ‘‘as a guest,” the advanced 
class in Assyrian under Professor Lyon, and expects to 
continue the current year. So far as known she is the first 
American woman to carry Semitic studies to this stage. 
Her work in copying and transliterating the cuneiform 
tablets last year was very satisfactory. 

...- Indiana University opens this year with a new pres- 
ident, Joseph Swain, LL.D., called from Leland Stanford, 
Jr., University, and he has already won golden opinions in 
hisadministration. The university has had a steady growth 
since 1884. Numbering then 143 students, in 1892-93 it 
had 572, and opened this year with an enrollment exceeding 
that at last year’s opening by 50. The faculty this year come 
from 36 of the leading universities of Kurope and Ameri- 
ca. The students come from 1s States, with two foreign 
countries, Switzerland and Germany, represented. <A val- 
uable feature of Indiana University is its Summer School, 
which is now permanent. The courses offered are quite 
numerous and are taught by the regular university pro- 
fessors. Last summer the enrollment reached 91, 


....Colgate University has opened with fifty-one new 
students, of whom three are upper class men, and with 
three new members on the faculty. These are John 
Greene, Ph.D., Professor of Latin ; Ralph W.Thomas, A.M., 
Professor of Rhetoric and Oratory ; and Charles H. Thur- 
ber, A.M., Professor of the newly created department of 
Pedagogy and Principal of Colgate Academy. A memori- 
al service for Hezekiah Harvey, D.D., late Dean of the 
Hamilton Theological Seminary, and long of the chair of 
Pastoral Theology, was held October Ist. Dr. Harvey’s 
place is filled by Professor Burnham. The interior of the 
hew gymnasium will soon be ready, asin outward appear- 
ance it is now complete, and it adds greatly to the effect of 
the picturesque campus. 


...-The nineteenth session of Vanderbilt University 
(Nashville, Tenn.), opened September 20th, the number of 
matriculates being greater than last year. The formal 
inauguration of James Hampton Kirkland, recently elected 
Chancellor, occurred September 25th. The Rev. E. A. 
Stevenson, of the University of Toronto, becomes Professor 
of Hebrew, and C. A. Eggert, A.M. (Princeton), Ph.D. 
(Heidelberg), Adjunct Professor of French. The require- 


ments for graduation have been raised in the Law Depart- 
ment, and have been extended to three years in the Medical 
Department. Bishop A. W. Wilson, of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, South, is to deliver before the Biblical De- 
partment the course of lectures on the E. W. Cole Founda- 
tion. 


....The University of Wooster, the synodical institution 
of the Presbyterian Church in Ohio, opened September 
12th. The number of new students matriculated in the 


collegiate and preparatory departments is 130. This is the 
largest accession of students in the history of the institu- 





tion. 





Charities. -_ 


Mr. C. T. SAMPSON, the shoe manufacturer who first 
imported Chinese labor into his shops at North Adams, 
Mass., and who died in September, left his entire property 
of $500,000 to benevolence. The bequests were : to the Bap- 
tist Home Mission Society and the Missionary Union, 
$100,000 each; to the Conference of Baptist Ministers in 
Massachusetts, $30,000; Massachusetts Baptist Charitable 
Society for the Relief of Widows and Children of Deceased 
Baptist Ministers, $20,000; First Baptist Church, Wash- 
ington, D. C., $10,000; Grace Baptist Church, Washington, 
D. C., $10,000, and the Berean Baptist Church, the Judson 
Memorial, New York City, $30,000; to the First Baptist 
Church, North Adams, $10,000 and $25,000 after the death 
of his nephew, Merritt Sampson, who is to have the in- 
come of it during his life. To the trustees of the First 
Baptist Church, North Adams, in trust for the Baptist 
Church at Stamford, Vt., $59,000; to the North Adams 
Hospital, $15,000; to the Grand Ligne Mission, Province of 
Quebec, Canada, $15,C00 ; to John B. Stetson University, of 
Deland, Fla., for the benefit of the C. T. Sampson Library, 
$20,000 ; $50,000 to the Berean Baptist Church, in addition 
to the previous bequest of $10,000, All the rest and residue 
of the property is to go to the Baptist Missionary Union. 


...-The will of the late Charles B. Beck, of West Farms, 
N. Y., includes the following charitable bequests: The 
First Presbyterian Church of West Farms, $128,000, of 
which $3,000 is to pay off a mortgage, $25,000 for general 
purposes, and $100,000 for a new edifice as a memorial to 
his mother; Columbia College, $10,000 to be invested for 
prizes ; Home for Incurables, $10,000; Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals, $10,000; Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Children, $10,000; Peabody Home 
for Aged and Indigent Women, $5,000. The residue of the 
estate, after a number of personal gifts, is to be divided 
equally among Columbia College, the Presbyterian Board 
of Home Missions, the Presbyterian Hospital, the Society 
for the Prevention of Crime, and the New York Hospital, 
Any legatee who contests forfeits the legacy. 


...-The will of the late Mrs. Mary T. March, of Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y., contains the following bequests to charita- 
ble institutions : $10,000 to the Porter Academy of Charles- 
ton, S. C., in honor of Mayor Rawlins Lowndes ; $10,000 
to Bellevue Hospital,“in memory of Charles March; 
$10,000 to the Louise Home of Washington, J. C., in mem- 
ory of the mother of the deceased, and the balance of the 
estate, after some personal gifts, to Grace Church, in New 
York, for the purchase of ground and the erection of a 
hospital to be known as the ‘John Pyne March Memorial 
Hospital,” for the relief of the sick, aged and indigent in 
Grace Church parish. 


...-The late Gen. Ralph W. Kirkham, of Oakland, Cal., 
was for twenty-five years past a liberal contributor toward 
the support of St. John’s Church in thatcity. He gave the 
lot on which the church stands. Not long before his death 
he gave $5,000 to the bishops’ endowment fund and also en- 
dowed a bed at Fabiola Hospital with $5,000, 








Personals. 


THE late Professor Jowett, of Oxford, like some others 
who have been tried for heresy, suffered not a little incon- 
venience from the reputation of extreme latitudinarianism 


in his views. While feeling hearty respect for genuine con- 
victions, even if they differed from his own, he had no 
patience with pretentiousness. A story is told that one 
self-satisfied undergraduate, who had a thin smattering of 
all the heathen philosophies, and fancied that he had made 
the original discovery that all the world’s dolls were full of 
sawdust, met the master in the ‘‘Quad” one day, and 
entered into conversation with him. ‘‘ Master,” he said, 
after a pause, * I have searched everywhere in all philoso- 
phies, ancient and modern, and nowhere do I find the evi- 
dence of a God.” *‘ Mr. ——,” replied the master, after a 
shorter pause than usual, ‘if you don’t find a God by five 
o’elock this afternoon you must leave this college.” If Dr. 
Jowett had really believed in the young man’s professions 
of * philosophic doubt” as being anything but puppyish 
brag, he would have spent hours of valuable time in kindly 
and reasonable talk with him. 


.... Last week, three women, Mrs. Celia Raynor, Mrs. 
Renie Southard and Miss Jennie Rhodes, were presented 
with medals for bravery and heroism exhibited in aiding 
in the rescue of the shipwrecked crew of the bark ‘‘ Martha 
P. Tucker,” at the Prospect Gun Club’s house at Freeport, 
L. I. The vessel went ashore at Long Beach in August, 
when the life saving station was not in commission. Cap- 
tain Rhodes was at the station, however, and with the as- 
sistence of the women formed an impromptu live saving 
corps and saved the entire ship's crew of fifteen, after hours 
of hard work from which the women did not shrink, altho 
almost fainting from exhaustion long before its close. Ex. 
Vice President Charles S. Whitney, of the Maritime Asso- 
ciation, took the matter up and was instrumental in having 
the association cause three gold medals to be struck off for 
presentation to the brave women. The presentation was 
made by President Edward S. Atwood, of the association, 
and a number of prominent men and women of New York 
participated in the ceremonies. 


...-It is reported that Prince Bismarck is allowing his 
beard to grow, not being able to handle his razor, and iD 
the hope that it will help to prevent the pains in his face. 
It is said also that those who have seen photographs of the 
ex-Chancellor taken with a beard in his younger days, will 
regret his decision, as the addition is not an ornament to 
his handsome and powerful face. He has greatly im- 
proved since his return home. He sleeps well, and every 
day takes a drive with his physician,and has received hun- 
dreds of congratulatory telegrams from Germans abroad. 
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"= Music. 


BY E. IRENZUS STEVENSON. 


THE cordial reception given to Mr. Vladimir de Pach- 
mann, by a crowded audience in Chickering Hall on last 
Thursday afternoon, intimated that this delightful artist's 
vogue is undiminished by his preceding concert tours; and 
as hearty a welcome properly may be given a performer 
of such surpassing charm. Mr. de Pachmann takes the 
season by the forelock, and as an early bird his greeting 
was all the warmer. It is unnecessary to say more of a 
player of such well-known and rare individuality than 
that he played even the most familiar of the numbers from 
Chopin on an attractive program—including those in which 
his interpretation has become by this time as familiar here 
as it is admired—in a fashion to make them seem new muat- 
ters. Once more he dazzled one’s senses with his perfect 
touch, his absolute certitude of execution, which seems to 
make light of all difficulties, his careful clearness of phras- 
ing, and once more he pleased by the absence of all that 
cascade of mere noise which characterizes Chopinists who 
believe in robustiousness and in the pedal as an essential to 
making manifest the masculinity of the most pianistic of all 
writers for the pianoforte. Mr. de Pachmann seemed to be 
in the best possible mood, and was as obliging as ever in 
adding to the program. It was plain that he was pleased 
to be again before American listeners, aud that he came 
before the most appreciative and friendly type of them. 
Mr. de Pachmann’s second recital occurs this afternoon, 
and a third will follow next week. 

The Beethoven String Quartet Club announces three 
evening concerts of classical chamber music, to occur in 
the Mendelssohn Glee Club Hall, 119 West Fortieth Street, 
on the Thursday evenings of November 28d, Jauuary 18th 
and March lth. The Club will be assisted by Mr. Walter 
Damrosch, Mr. Xavier Scharwenka and Mr. Gustav Danun- 
reuther. Among the works to be performed will be the 
following, of which the last five will be remarked as novy- 
elties at chamber-music concerts in this city : 

Beethoven—Quartet, op. 59, No. 3in C major. 

= —Piano Sonata, op. 90, in E minor. 
Schubert—Quartet, op. 161, in G major. 
Napravnik—Quartet, op. 28, in A major. 
Martucci—Piano Quintet, op. 45, in C major. 

ad —Piano Trio, op. 59, in C major. 
Scharwenka—Piano Quartet, op. 37, in F major. 
Sgambati— Piano Quintet op. 5, in B flat major. 

The Hinrichs Opera Company concluded its shortened 
local season in this city on Saturday evening, transferring 
its personnel to Philadelphia. On Friday evening Halévy’s 
“The Jewess,” which fine work is always acceptable, was 
sung, With special credit to Mrs Koert-Kronold (lachel), 
Miss Louise Natali (Hudovia), and Mr. Guille,whose Elea- 
zar isa vigorous and romantic effort. 

The death of Charles Gounod was telegraphed from 
Paris last Tuesday, a sudden prralytic shock depriving 
France of its most distinguished contemporary composer, 
in the seventy-sixth year of his age. Those musicians, 
whose pilgrimages have not very recently been begun nor 
been bounded by au unduly narrow horizgn, feel nowadays 
much like belated travelers. Before their eyes, the most 
brilliant stars that have lighted up the path one by one 
sink—with the rising luminaries not yet high or brilliant 
enough to promise amends for the loss. Wagner, Liszt, 
Ponchielli and now Gounod—the void is darkly ominous, 
It turns solicitude and regard more emphatically than 
ever toward Ambroise, Thomas, Verdi, Rubinstein and 
Brahms. In France this departure of its doyen in opera, 
one of such cosmopolitan esteem, disposes us to be querists 
as to how far such names as Saint-Saéns, Massenet and 
Reyer area real glory to the national art. It is not prac- 
ticable here to review analytically or fully Mr. Gounod’s 
career, interesting as that summary would prove, or to 
chrovicle the long list of bis early successes or failures, 
and of nis later ones, The failures far outnumber the suc- 
cesses. But as the composer of one opera, his * Faust,” his 
reputation was long ago achieved—an opera sung wherever 
there is an opera company, and in well-nigh every tongue. 
Gounod’s was a curiously “‘one-work” fame; but it is 
secure for an indefinite period, until the complexion of the 
lyric drama alters even more than 1b has done recently. 
Schools and shibboleths unite in their affection and respect 
for * Faust.” Even its shortcomings do not yet militate 
against its general popularity with musicians of high cul- 
ture and with a world of less professional auditors. All other 
settings of the legend, even Spohr’s uotable one,have paled 
before it, intoohlivion. Ithas long beena curious, accepted 
fact that its composer could write nothing new which did 
not in a greater or less degree suggest his handiwork in 
this one opera; that he could not help repeating himself 
from its pages. Gounod was a pupil of Halévy, of Paer 
and of Lesueuer. The partial list of his chief scores includes 
Sappho” (1951), ** The Bleeding Nun” (1854), ** The Doctor 
in Spite of Himself” (185s), ** Philemon and Baucis” (1860), 
* Faust” (1859), “The Queen of Saba’ (1862), ‘* Mireille’ 
(1864), ‘* La Colombe’ (1866), *‘ Romeo and Juliet’? (1867), 
**Cing-Mars” (1877), ** Polyeucte” (1878), ** The Tribute of 

Zamora” (1881), ‘The Mass of the Sacred Heart,” “The St. 
Cecilia Mass,” “ The Redemption” (1882), and ** The Mors 
et Vita’ (1885.) The last two are to be classed as sacred 
oratorios, tho their traits do not happily illustrate that 
species of composition. Many of Gounod’s short songs have 
become exceedingly popular. The operas,with the exception 
of “ Faust,” cannot be recorded as winning any permanent 
success, tho ** Romeo and Juliet”’ enjoys a limited popular- 
ity. A busy, amiable, companionable gentleman, of no 
marked force of character, Mr. Gounod was a wealthy 
and active personage in Parisian social life. Genius 
is hardly the word to which he is entitled. A most 
retined and accomplished melodist and a harmonist subtly 
perceptive as to dramatic effect, a perfect writer for the 
voice,and often deeply philosophic in his emotional suggest- 
iveness, Charles Gounod lacked, nevertheless, the force- 
ful inspirations that belong to the highest type of musical 
mind; and he limited himself to certain fields of expres- 

sion because he could not pass their bounds. But he was a 

composer, with an uncommon sense of the beautiful, and a 

great facility, perhaps.too great a facility, in embodying 

his ideas. Had his abilities been higher, the chances are 
that we should have lost some of the qualities which have 
been given distinction so universally to his best works. 

That distinction is likely to be continued to him for dec- 

ades ; and since the deaths of Wagner and Liszt no van- 

ishing of a musician from the scenes of his activity and 


Vews of the Week. 


DOMESTIC. 


Ix Congress the Senate has been chiefly occupied with 
the silver debate and the discussion of proposed amend- 
ments to the rules. The most noted iocident has been the 
speech of Senator Sherman, in which he called the Demo- 
cratic majority to account for its inability to act 
in any way. There have been, also, numerous reports of 
compromises arranged between the friends of repeal 
and the silver men. The latest advices announce that 
Mr. Cleveland is firmly opposed to any compromise and 
that his Cabinet stand with him, firmly demanding uncon 
ditional repeal. In executive session the Senate, after 
much discussion, Confirmed the nomination of Mr, 
Van Alen as Ambassador to Italy, and also that of Mr. Kib. 
breth as Collector of Customs at New York. In the House 
the principle item has been the passing of the McCreary Bill, 
which amends the Geary Act so as to give Chirese resi- 
dents in the United States another six months in which to 
comply with the requirements in regard to registry. It 
also amends the provision as to witnesses to certificates so 
asto remove the inadvertent discrimination against 
colored persons, making any creditable person other than 
Chinese a witness. It also defines laborers to be persons 
engaged in both skilled and unskilled manual labor, such 
as mining, fishing, hucksteriny, peddling, laundering and 
curing fish. A bill was also reported favorably by the 
Judiciary Committee providing for stricter naturalization 
laws. It prohibits the naturalization of any alien who has 
ever been convicted of a felony or other infamous crime or 
misdemeanor involving moral turpitude or who is an an- 
archist or polygamist or who immigrated to this country 
in violation of law. 


.... There has been another terrible railway disaster on 
the Grand Trunk Railroad in Michigan. A World’s Fair 
special coming eastward disobeyed orders to wait on a side 
track for the west-bound Pacific express, and there was a 
collision a little distance from the station. The number of 
deaths will probably be not far from thirty. A large num- 
ber of persons, also, were severely wounded. The cars took 
fire, and many of tho-e who were killed were burned be- 
yond possibility of identification. ‘The responsibilty rests 
very evidently with either the conductor or the engineer. 
They had written crders to wait on the siding. The engi- 
neer declares that the conductor told him that the express 
had passed. The conductor denies it. The fireman refused 
to make any statement except before the inquest. 


..-»Manhattan Day at the Fair was celebrated with 
great success. The attendance was about 300,000, Ad- 
dresses were made by Chauncy M. Depew, Mayors Harri- 
son of Chicago, and Gilroy of New York, General Horace 
Porter, President Low and others. 


....The ocean records have again been broken, the 
“ Lucania” making the easterao trip in five hours, thirteen 
minutes and thirty seconds, and the ‘*‘ Campania” the 
westward in five hours, thirteen minutes and twenty-five 
seconds. 


....A monument commemorating the victory of General 
Washington over the Hessians at Trenton, December 
26th, 1776, was dedicated at that city October 19th. There 
was a large attendance of governors of States and promi- 
nent men. 


....E&mma Goldman, the anarchist speaker in New York 
City, has been sentenced to one year’s imprisonment, the 
maximum penalty for that offense. 


.... There has been a frost at Brunswick, Ga., and it is 

probable that the danger from yellow fever is passed. 
FOREIGN, 

....In England there have been two prominent addresses, 
one by Lord Salisbury and another by Mr. Asquith, Home 
Secretary. Lord Salisbury, at a Conservative meeting in 
Lancashire. declared thatthe aim of the Unionists was to 
get the voice of Great Britain on the question of Irish home 
rule. He charged the Government with not daring to 
force the vote of the country, as the result would be a 
most decided pronouncement against home rule. With re- 
gard to the bill itself, he claimed that the closure had been 
applied to the very points most open to discussion and that 
the general conduct. of the bill had been most unjust. Mr. 
Asquith had been understood to say in a speech at Glasgow 
that home rule would be put in the background. A later 
statement of his was that that interpretation was incor- 
rect. Tho the Government’s first duty would be to pro- 
mote legislation on British affairs, the need of home rule 
was felt as keenly as ever. Sir Andrew Clark, the cele- 
brated physician, was stricke. with paralysis October 
19th. Apart from his own high position, special interest 
is aroused in view of his intimate relations with. Mr. 
Gladstone as his physician, and fear as been expressed that 
the effect of this attack will be unfortunate on the 
Premier. At the latest reports Sir Andrew was slightly 
better. 


. ..Jn Morocco, the Moors at Melilla have labored ener- 
getically to throw up fortifications, and with such success 
that, according to the Spanish engineers, 12,000 troops will 
be needed to dislodge them. It is reported that an under- 
standing has been reached between France and Spain in 
regard to North Africa, France indorsing the action of 
Spain in Morocco, and Spain leaving France a free hand on 
the Algeria frontier question. 


....Reports to be presented to the annual Socialist Con- 
gress in Cologue this week, claim that the Socialist party 
in Germany distances by more than 500,000 votes the poll- 
ing strength of any other party, and that the executive 
committee find the utmost diffculty in supplying the de- 
mands throughout the Empire for the foundation of new 
branches and the extension of existing ones, and for public 





fame has been such a matter of kindly regret. 





--+-In South Africa the British troops sent out to meet 
King Lobengula’s Matabeles inflicted two defeats upon 
the natives. They do not appear, however, to have been 
positive enough to have accomplished any end of the dis- 
turbance. According to details from the commander-in- 
chief the Matabeles are fully equal to the Zulus in war, 
but are more efficient with their native weapon, the ssse- 
gai, than with rifles. 


....The immediate cause for the revolution in Guate- 
mala appears to be the financial proposition made by 
President Barrios to the Legislature and refused by them. 
According to the best reports the people seem to be in sym- 
pathy with the President's action. The new national as- 
sembly convenes in March of next year. 


.-Kmperor William unveiled in Bremen, on October 
ISth, astautue to his grandfather. In his address at the 
banquet he claimed that to his grandfather alone was due 
the present condition of German unity; that while others 
assisted him most ably both initiative and successful ac 
complishment rested with him. 


....The Russian officers have been received not only in 
Toulon but in Paris with a most profuse and enthusiastic 
welcome, not merely by officials but by the general popu- 
lace. The city was beautifully decorated, and on every 
hand the officers were greeted as the special friends of 
France. 


.-. In Austria it is understood that there will be a disso- 
lution of the Reichsrath. Count Taaffe is reported as 
abandoning for the present the Franchise bill. This has 
had the effect to avert a serious Cabinet crisis, tho the 
condition is still very much strained. 


.... The cholera advance in Europe seems to have been 
checked, The report of an increase in Antwerp is not true, 
and it seems to have been stamped out at Hamburg. 


.... Advices from Brazil continue to be contradictory. 
The trouble does not. yet appear to be over, and the exact 
condition of affairs it is difficult to state. 


....Marshal Me Mahon died October 17th, at Paris. The 
private funeral took place on the 2!st and the public na- 
tional funeral on Sunday. 


.---The Maharajah Dhuleep Sivogh, son of the famous 
Runjeet Singh, the former Rajah of the Punjab, died at 
Paris, October 22d. 


....Reports from India state that another religious riot 
occurred between Hindus and Mohammedans in the Bom - 
bay Presidency. 


...- Lord Vivian, British Ambassador to Italy, died sud- 
denly October 21st. 


THis result is the more satisfactory because it is not the 
triumph of a party but practically the deliberate judgment of 
the entire Board. President Storrs declared his hearty concur- 
rence with its action, ard we have already been assured by some 
of those who voted with the minority thet they are satisfied with 
the result.—The Congreyationalist. 


.... This was done [the appointment,of Mr. Noyes] with a dis- 
tinct statement on the part of the Board that no change was in- 
tended in its previous deliverances regarding the theological 
views of candidates for missionary appointments. This is hardly 
logical on the part of this body; but it is, perhaps, as good a 
practical solution of the matter as can be found.—The Evaminer. 

.... While, therefore, The Advance regrets this action [the ap- 
pointment of Mr. Noyes] fearing it will prove an entering wedge 
to the admission of that which the great majority of the Board 
and denomination unite in opposing, we sincerely hope that the 
verdict of history will show that the Board has suffered no loss 
in its purity and power in consequence of this meeting's action. 
The Advance. 

...-The New York INDEPENDENT, which is noted for its sym- 
posiums on important questions by leading men, had one ina 
recent issue on the question, Is the world better or worse than 
formerly? The consensus of opinion obtained is that the world 
is growing better. ‘To this opinion we heartily agree. It is 
agreed that the question cannot be settled by a few exceptional 
cases either of individual depravity or goodness. The general 
moral habits and sentiments of the world must be considered 
These find expression in the laws, institutions and customs of a 
whole people. When we contrast society at the present with the 
past in these respects, the evidence is largely in favor of the be- 
lief that the world is to-day better in all respects than in any 
other age—Texas Christian Advocate. 

..The action of the Board at Worcester is not a triumph of 
radicalism over conservatism, nor of progressive orthodoxy over 
conservative orthodoxy, nor of Andover over Dr. Alden; it isa 
triumph of the catholic spirit in the Congregational churches 
and in its Board, the more significant that it is won, not by a 
majority vote—that is, by one party over another party—but by 
a vote which is practically unanimous; that is, by the spirit of 
brotherhood in both parties over the spirit of faction in both par- 
ties. In answer to the suggestion that two cannot walk together 
if they be not agreed, and therefore that a portion of the Board 
would better depart and carry on their mission work in their 
own way, conservatives and liberals reply by this action, We 
are sufficiently agreed to walk together; for we are one In our 
Gospel message, and doubtful disputations shall not be permitted 
to drive us asunder.—The Outlook, 

....Fortunately we have no occasion to invent or conjecture 
“future probation.” The doctrines of Methodism concerning 
the future of the heathen are simple, comprehensive and scrip- 
tural. They are that the Spirit of God enlighteneth every man 
that cometh into the world; that it was not necessary for the 
ancient Jews to know the historic Christ, nor even to comprehend 
the meaning of the prophecies relating to him. Concerning the 
heathen who live in harmony with the light, Methodism holds 
they need no future probation; that the state of their minds and 
hearts is such that there would be a spontaneous adaptation of 
their intellectual perceptions to any degree of truth that may be 
communicated to them in the future life; that without a second's 
hesitation, if the opportunity were accorded them, they would 
instantly recegnize Jesus Christ. We believe it compatible with 
their salvation through Christ, without theirever having known 
or seen him, even if they should be unable to discern him in the 
message which some of the missionaries of our own and other 





speakers and literature. 


Churches may imperfectly deliver.—Christian Advocate. 
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THE SITUATION IN THE SENATE. 


Last week there were signs that the majority of the 
Senate were contemplating surrender. It is extremely 
unfortunate for the country that surrender should even 
be thought of. The minority ought not, after an op- 
position so obstinate and extended as to be revolution- 
ary, to receive any encouragement whatever. It would 
be a dangerous precedent. Surrender would be not 
only unwise, but unnecessary. The staying power of 
the majority ought to be as great as that of the 
minority. The motion to amend the rules so as to 
secure a vote is pending and in time may be 
adopted. The logic of the situation is with the ma- 
jority. It is a fundamental principle that the majority 
should rule, and this principle should be vindi- 
cated in the test to which it has been put. More than 
this, the sentiment of the country has been strongly 
for repaal. Toe President voiced this sentiment in his 
message and still stands its true representative. The 
country is grateful to him for his courage and _ fidelity, 
The majority, however, seem uncertain and too ready 
to listen to schemes of compromise. 

Senator Sherman last week criticised the Democratic 
members severely for not carrying out the declared 
policy of the party and of the Administration. This 
seems to have aroused them and led them to see what 
they coulddo. They found on conferring together thata 
compromise was the only thing that could unite both their 
repeal and silver factions. This compromise received 
the adherence, it is stated, of upward of forty of the forty- 
five Democratic Senators ; and it was hoped that the en- 
tire Democratic membership, with a possible exception or 
two, would support it. Then it would have been intro- 
duced as a Democratic measure, and carried without the 
help of the Populists and silver Republicans. Asa Demo- 
cratic measure it would, of course, be acceptable to the 
House and would be quickly passed and placed before the 
President. The President would undoubtedly veto it. And 
so after months of wearisome debate and more weari- 
some waiting on the part of the country we should be 
where we started from. ° 

The points of the compromise were these : (1) the post- 
ponement of the repeal of the purchasing clauses of the 
Sherman Act until October Ist, 1894; (2) the coinage of 
nearly 70,000,000 of standard silver dollars during the 
year; (3) the retirement of all greenbacks and Treas- 








ury notes of a less denomination than ten dollars ; (4) the 
substitution of silver coin or certificates redeemable in 
silver for legal-tender notes now redeemable in gold. 
No provision is made for the maintenance of the parity 
between gold and silver. Our gold reserve, which has 
already been seriously reduced. would inevitably disap- 
pear, if this compromise should become a law, and silver 
and silver notes would co1stitute our currency. Can any 
sober-minded man contemplate this condition of things 
without alarm? Fortunately, the President’s acquies- 
cence could not be guaranteed, and on Monday it began 
to look as tho the scheme must fail. 

The Democrats seem to be anxious to get the credit 
of compromise. They ought to have it. Give 
it to them by all means. No Republicans ought 
to have any share in the passage of any com- 
The Democrats have devised it, and 
want to carry it. Let them do so alone. If there is 
glory in it, let them enjoy it while they can. They will 
find out their mistake soon enough. The country 
does not applaud weakness and treachery. Last fall the 
Democrats denounced the Sherman Act as everything 
that was bad, and promised its immediate repeal. When 
business became paralyzed a few months ago, they de- 
clared that it was the result, not of the prospect of revi- 
sion of the tariff but of the operations of the Sherman 
Act. And yet they are now proposing to continue the 
Sherman Act another year, and to enact a compromise 
with the silver men which would be disastrous to busi- 
ness. Hitherto the question has not been a partisan one. 
Now they foolishly propose to make it so, and to assume 
the whole responsibility. If they do this they will not 
only take issue with their own Administration, but with 
the people, and will illustrate once again their capacity 
for blundering. 


promise. 
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A WOMAN’S RECORD. 


THE death of Lucy Stone removes one of the world’s 
great benefactors, She entered public life in storm and 
obloquy and derision. She dies full of honor paid to one 
of the most gracious of womanly women that ever lived, 

She was born seventy-five years ago in West Brook- 
field, Mass. Her father was a farmer and had helped his 
son through college ; but when she wanted to go to col- 
lege he told her that it was absurd and unwomanly and 
he would give her no assistance. But she determined to 
go, and the reason that at first inclined her to such a 
course is Characteristic of her youthful independence. 
She had been taught, as everybody was taught in 
those days, that a woman must be submissive and obe- 
dient to her husband, that being a woman she was natur- 
ally an inferior, that St. Paul and the Christian religion 
had settled that fact, and that it was of no use to fight 
against it. But she could not help believing it 
was wrong ; her own reason told her it was wrong. She 
could not believe that the Bible taught it, that the Bible 
could teach it; and she first wanted to learn the Greek 
language so that she could read the Bible in the original, 
and see for herself if such was its teaching. She had to 
pay for her own education, and she earned money by 
picking berries and chestnuts, which she sold to buy 
books ; and then she taught school, and was twenty-five 
years old before she could get money enough to go to 
Oberlin—the only college in the country that would then 
take a woman. There she taught, did housework, 
boarded herself and lived on fifty cents a week, and had 
only one new dress, a cheap calico, during her. whole 
college course ; but she graduated with honor, and had 
a commencement appointment. She refused to prepare 
an essay because even Oberlin could not then allow a 
woman to speak on the platform, and she would not al- 
low a man to read what she had written. 

One might think it would be woman’s rights that 
would first have brought her before the public ; but it is 
to the credit of her unselfishness that it was not, She 
was first known as an abolition lecturer. She went 
about with few to sympathize with her, was her own lec- 
ture agent, tacked up her own handbills, and had the 
courage to pay no attention to insult. At one of her 
addresses in a hall the boys broke a windowpane and 
turned the hose on her. She put on her shawl! and kept 
on speaking. On another occasion a crowd of roughs 
invaded the hall and broke up the meeting, and those 
that were with her ran away. They called on her to 
run, but she refused. On being asked what she would 
do she said, ‘I will ask this gentleman to protect me,” 
and going up to the leader of the gang asked him to lead 
her through the crowd, which he did. The thirties and 
fourties were bad years for abolitionists. 

But Lucy Stone’s very speaking in public was a protest 
against the ideas of the day on woman’s rights, and she 
could not avoid being « leader in that campaign ; and 
after the War she gave to that work all her labor and 
genius. From that time she and the society which she 
was to head were the most influential activities to secure 
the emancipation of woman and her legal and political 
rights. She never hada termagant tongue, such as some 
of her feminine associates had, and she never outraged 
the religious sentiment of the people as Mr, Garrison did. 
She maintained always a lovely spirit, never made coarse 
by her courage. Her voice was gentle and very gracious, 
and no one could see her without loving her. She always 
kept on the highest plane of reform, mixing with it no 
foulness. 





Lucy Stone had devoted her life to her cause and 
never intended to marry. But she fell in love;and when 
Henry B. Blackwell promised to give his life to the 
same cause as that to which she was devoted she con- 
sented to marry him. But as a protest against the laws 
and the customs which subordinate woman to man, it 
was agreed between them that she should not take his 
name but should remain plain Lucy Stone, and so she 
remained to the end of her life, They had to ride thirty 
miles to find a minister who was willing to perform the 
ceremony. At the time of their marriage they published 
a joint protest against the injustice of the laws which 
gave the husband sole control of his wife’s property, 
earnings, children and person, a protest which made a 
great stir at the time and had much influence in getting 
the laws amended. Her public labors did not prevent 
her from being a model mother and housekeeper. 

Mrs. Stone lived to see her work substantially done, 
Not only were the slaves liberated, but nearly everything 
for which she pleaded, the laws of one or more of the 
States now give to women. It is true that only two 
States--Kansas and Wyoming--give complete woman 
suffrage ; but in more than thirty States some degree of 
woman suffrage is allowed and the principle is admitted, 
while no one is now surprised to see a woman even on a 
church platform, And the laws now protect a woman's 
rights of property and business quite as carefully as 
they do those of men. It is a wonderful century that we 
live in, in which a manor a woman can take a great 
cause which has no friends and fight its battle and with- 
in a comfortable lifetime gain a complete victory. The 
history of the country has a niche of honor for Lucy 
Stone. 





PHILIP SCHAFF. 


THE death of Dr. Schaff removes from us one of the 
busiest and best-known scholars the American Church 
has ever possessed, 

Dr. Schaff cannot be said to have introduced German 
scholarship to the American Church; that was done 
by Moses Stuart. The position which he occupied was 
more analogous to that gf Professor Agassiz. He came 
to this country in his youth as the exponent of theo- 
logical scholarship, and brought with him a needed en- 
thusiasin and enterprise which were an inspiration to 
all his pupils, even if he cannot be said to have founded 
a school of historical scholars as Agassiz founded a 
school of biologists. It is nearly fifty years ago 
that he was recommended by the professors at 
Berlin as the right man to teach German scholar- 
ship in the German Reformed Theological Seminary 
at Mercersburg, Penn.; and since that time he has 
been the most productive ,theological writer in the 
country. He has not been like the great Church historians 
of Germany,@n investigator, nor a profound student of 
the original sources ; he has rather possessed what was 
more necessary in this country, the ability to make use 
of what had been discovered and immediately repro- 
duce it in away that would popularize all the new and 
valuable work of others. This he did with a great deal 
of scholarly judgment and with a true intuition of what 
would be useful to the world. Such has been the nature 
of the series of translations and encyclopedias which he 
has edited and for which he secured the assistance of 
many American scholars who otherwise would have 
allowed their learning to lie useless and rust. Other 
illustrations of this kind of work are found in his ex- 
tremely valuable ‘‘ Creeds of Christendom,” a collection 
indispensable to every religious library, and in his 
excellent edition of ‘‘The Teaching of the Apostles.” 
Amore ambitious work was his ‘ History of the Chris- 
tian Church,” lately published in an enlarged and revised 
form, into which he put his best special study. 

Dr. Schaff was best known to the public from the fact 
that he was chosen as the head of the American compa- 
ny of revisers of the English Version of the Bible. He 
deserved the honor ; for it was he that offered a protest 
against its being assumed that America should have 
nothing to do with the revision. When English revisers 
finally consented that an American company should 
have an advisory relation to them, it was Dr. Schatf 
that selected those from this country who should take 
part in the Old and New Testament revision ; and he 
was the chairman of their body and very active in the 
work, especially in those departments of it that were 
not dependent so much upon nice scholarship as upon 
the possession of an admirable executive ability. For 
this work American scholars owe to him a great debt of 
gratitude. 

Those who have known Dr. Schaff in his later years do 
not easily understand how he should have begun his 
American career under the suspicion of perverting Prot- 
estantism to the Roman faith. Yet such was the case. 
He had scarcely been at Lancaster a year before he was 
charged with teaching doctrines in reference to sacra- 
mental grace which savored of Catholicism. He was 
tried and acquitted, but this was the beginning of a long 
division of thought in the German Reformed Church, 
which fortunately he lived to see settled. What in- 
fluenced Professor Schaff we can now see was his 
broad fellowship, and this has been, perhaps, the best 
influence which he has left behind him. He has never 
tried to magnify points on which Christians differ, but 
to bring them together on the platform of common faith, 
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or at least of common service. This he secured in the 
composition of the American Revision Committee, and 
for this he worked in another object which was very 
close to his heart, that of the International Council of 
the Reformed Churches. Before this he had been instru- 
mental in arranging the International Conference of the 
Christian Alliance, held in this city in 1873, He was 
very anxious that the Reformed Churches of the world 
should adopt a short, irenic creed, which should for ordi- 
nary purposes take the place of their several intricate 
creeds, but without displacing them. In this direction 
especially his influence has been broad and healthy. 

Dr. Schaff’s name will not go down among those of the 
great scholars of the Church ; but he has left his mark 
upon the Church in this country for his breadth of learn- 
ing, for his marvelous power of bringing the results of 
scholarship and knowledge to the people, and for the 
tactand gracefulness and good humor and determina- 
tion with which he brought Christians together, mini- 
mized their differences, magnified their essential unity, 
and distinguished that which was vital from that which 
is of secondary importance. He has been one of the 
best influences in the American Church. 


» 
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THE STRUGGLE IN BROOKLYN. 


BROOKLYN is attempting to release itself from the 
merciless grip of a corrupt domination. Its municipal 
administration has been growing worse and worse, and 
has reached at last the point where it has become intol- 
erable. The peopleare now making a heroic attempt to 
free the city; and no one who believes that honesty and 
decency havea place in affairs of government, as well as 
in the business of banks and mills and stores, can afford 
to withhold his aid. 

The men placed in authority concede to the decenter 
element of Brooklyn no right and no wish which they 
are bound to respect. They have levied upon property 
holders enormous taxes, and squandered the public mc ney 
in manifold ways. When a number of them were in- 
dicted for misappropriation, they were rescued from 
peril of imprisonment by a special law passed by a Legis- 
lature only too ready to listen tothe demands of the ring. 
Mayor Boody, from whom something was hoped for, has 
done nothing to better the condition of affairs. Under 
his rule things have become worse ; and if he is re-elected 
next month it will not be by the votes of good men, but 
because the worst element, held together by the cohesive 
power of public plunder, want him as their ruler, 

Now isthe time for those who are tired of misrule, 
disgusted with dirty streets and disgraceful prize fights, 
and alarmed at the widespread corruption in municipal 
affairs, to inaugurate arevolu@on. ‘‘ Turn the rascals 
out,” asa Campaign cry,never was more appropriate. Let 
new men be elected. In place of Mayor Boody choose 
aman who will not shield offenders, who will not allow 
the public money to be wasted, who will not. be deaf 
when public protests are made in the interest of public 
morals. Mr. Schieren is the candidate who stands for 
opposition to ring rule and for honest and efficient gov- 
ernment. Let every vote that is not pledged to corrup- 
tion be cast for him. ‘The opportunity should not be host. 
It may not come again for years. The Republicans are 
bound tosupport him, and decent Democrats are anxious 
todoso. Even the long-suffering women are working 
in his behalf, because they want clean streets, safe 
streets and honest government. Jersey City broke away 
from corrupt rule at its last election and is rejoicing un- 
der the clean and able administration of Mayor Wanser. 

Let the people of Brooklyn remember what Seth Low 
did for them when he was their Mayor. He studied 
their interests, not his own or those of corrupt politicians. 
That is what Mr. Schieren would do, We hope he will 
be elected by a large majority. We should like to see 
the fight against corruption, begun so energetically by the 
late Col. Elliott F. Shepard in The Mail and Express, 
and kept up so courageously, carried to a successful 
issue. Triumph in Brooklyn would be an inspiration to 
other cities suffering from misrule. The great need of 
our times is honest and efficient municipal administra- 
tion, Let Brooklyn lead the way. 


i 











WE are beginning to find out what was done at the 
‘meeting of the archbishops of the Roman Catholic 
Church, held in Chicago last December. A communica- 
tion which has been sent to the editors of the Catholic 
journals throughout the country lets in a good deal of 
light on the subject. Some of the Catholic journals had 
taken the liberty to criticise sharply the doings of the 
hierarchy, So far as we know that is a perfectly legiti- 
mate thing todo. A bishop, even in the exercise of his 
functions, is no more above criticism than is the Presi- 
dent of the United States. An American citizen can 
dislike and can properly criticise, sometimes in sharp 
language, the policy or acts of the chief executive of the 
Country, or of the Governor of his State. This is a part 
of the defenses of our liberty. 

The communication sent to the editors, however, by 
the archbishops, contains the following very interesting 
admonition : 

“Tt is a source of sadness and humiliation to us that our 
Position forces us again and again to caution editors of 





Catholic newspapers that neither they themselves nor 
those who assist them should attack ecclesiastics, and 
above all bishops; nor should they constitute themselves 
the judges of Episcopal decisions, decrees and other such 
matters pertaining to the administration of a diocese, or 
find fault with them, and thus expose them to the ridicule 
of the faithful and non-Catholics. Rather let them heed 
the word of the Apostle and learn to be obedient and sub- 


their example teach that authorities be properly respected. 
They may well recall the wisdom-fraught councils of the 
great Father and teacher of the faithful. 

“Above all, let the name of bishops be sacred among 
Catholic writers, for to them reverence is due because of 
their high office and dignity. Nor let them think them- 
selves privileged to examine critically what divinely ap- 
pointed pastors, in exercise of their power, have estab- 
lished, for such conduct disturbs good order and creates 
intolerable confusion. This reverence, which no one may 
omit, should shine as an example in Catholic journalists. 

“And lest the present evil, a daily growing source of 
scandal to Catholics and others, should continue to flour- 
ish, we judge well to meet it, not by cautions and advices 
merely, but also by ecclesiastical penalties. Wherefore, 
for the future, laymen or clerics who themselves, or 
through others associated with or encouraged by them, in 
public print assail by wanton words, ill-natured utterances, 
raileries, those in authority—much more if they presume 
to carp at or condemn a bishop’s methods of administra- 
tion—all these principals, partners and abettors, disturb- 
ers, contemnors and enemies of ecclesiastical discipline, 
as they are, we declare guilty of gravest scandal, and there- 
by, their fault being proVed, deserving of censure.” 

We should like to know upon what meat these our 
bishops feed that they have grown so great as to be 
above criticism by the press, Obedience and submission 
to superiors is right within the limits of administration, 
but opinion cannot be thus controlled nor the expression 
of it limited. A bishop has a right to govern his diocese, 
but he has no right to pretend that he never makes a 
mistake or cannot be criticised. We should like to 
know why a Catholic editor should not have the “ priv- 
ilege to examine critically what divinely appointed pas- 
tors have established?” Divinely appointed pastors can 
establish very unwise things. We are interested to 
know what those ecclesiastical penalties are by which 
editors are to be prevented from criticising a bishop’s 
method of administration. We suppose the most effect- 
ive method will be for the bishop to pronounce his cen- 
sure upon the journal and forbid his people to subscribe 
to it. That has been tried in Cincinnati with great suc- 
cess. But itis not the American way of doing things, 
and we do not believe it is the Christian way of doing 
things. 


_ 
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A SOUND BASIS FOR METEOROLOGY. 





THE value of meteorological science was never more 
effectively shown than by the forcecasts of the terrific 
storm of August 26th to 30th. These forecasts were 
made by Prof. Cleveland Abbe, who stands at the head 
of the specialty in this country, and is an authority 
throughout the scientific world. His brilliant stroke 
was made at a critical moment in the history of the Gov- 
ernment meteorological service. So little is the relation 
of pure science to practical application understood, that 
the research in this particular line had been condemned 
as the waste of public funds, and would have been 
unceremoniously ended but for the unexpected revela- 
tion of its economic bearings. It is certain that no other 
man in the service would have done what Professor Abbe 
did, and equally certain that he could not have done it 
but for his continuous and exhaustive investigation of 
atmospheric dynamics. 

For proof of these statements it is only necessary to 
refer to the more recent ‘storm (October 6th) which 
wrought havoc onthe gulf coast. No hint of its approach 
went out from the office. Why? Simply because the 
forecaster for the time being did not know the signs in 
the heavens. This is sufficient to show the need of 
graduates in this responsible position ; i.e., men learned 
in the science of meteorology. 

General Hazen, late Chief of the Weather Bureau, 
understood this need perfectly and, since no university 
supplied it, organized in the office both research and in- 
struction divisions. While the memory of these storms 
is with us the relation of foresight to insight in this 
domain of nature will not again be seriously questioned, 
Meanwhile it has been made evident that the support of 
a science of such vital importance to property and life 
should not be left to the will of the Philistines. In a 
Government like ours it is difficult and perhaps not de- 
sirable to keep the Philistine in abeyance, He may come 
to the front in the guise of a Cabinet officer, or the 
chairman of an appropriation committee, or a majority 
in either House ; but however, and wherever, with him 
pure science is impossible. He dries up the stream at 
its source. The only governments that have endowed 
science successfully are those which, like France, submit 
the whole matter tothe judgment of a council of savants, 
or those which, like Germany, endow their universities 
from the public purse, make careers for their graduates, 
but leave the professors untrammeled in their own prov- 
ince. 

In our own country at present the only way to escape 
the evils of charlatanism on the one hand, or of spas- 





modic retrenchment on the other, is by endowments given 


missive to superiors. Let them by their words and by | 


in trust to some one of the great universities. In these 

science may be maintained in its essence and developed 

in all its bearings. The University alone speaks authori- 

tatively in this matter. While it is the recognized duty 

of universities to foster science, they have also a vital 

interest in the uses of science,because these afford careers 

for their sons. In the consciousness of this double mis- 

sion our universities are ever on the alert to save science 

from neglect anddisuse. At all times their zeal outruns 

their resources. No less than four great institutions are 

at this moment endeavoring to find the means for giving 

meteorology its proper place among professional courses. 

It can hardly be supposed that the moneyed men will let 

the endeavor fail. The shipping and railroad interests 
in particular, have enormous stakes in weather forecasts. 

One of the richest investments within their reach is an en- 
dowment for thiswork. The winds will literally bear it 
back to them a thousandfold. The great commercial 
metropolis of the country, the center of industries most 
concerned in the practical outcome of the movement, 
ought to provide such an endowment. This opinion is 
shared by many scientific and business men; aad we wish 
that Columbia might be the first institution to create a 
school of scientific meteorology, a school where men 
shall be trained to investigate atmospheric laws and to 
turn their discoveries to the service of industry and 
commerce. Heretofore the Government has been the 
only resource of men equipped for this work ; but it is 
certain that the day is not far distant when private com- 
panies will offer greater inducements to the weather-wise 
experts. 4 
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Editorial Votes. 


OUR first page this week is given to the women. The poems 
are by Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, Annie Bronson King, fol - 
lowed by an article by Mrs. Amelia S. Quinton on the 
remedy for Indian mismanagement, and another by Lady 
Henry Somerset, telling what it is to be a Christian ; Grace 
Greenwood foilows with her reminiscences of Henry Clay 
and other Senators of 1850; Newman Hall describes a Par- 
son’s Holiday on the Alps; Theodore Stanton tells of the 
new French Chamber of Deputies; James Payn provides 








curious English Notes; Maurice Thompson discusses 
American pronunciation of French; Prof. E. G. Bourne 
tells of the influence of the discovery of the New Worid; 
Kate Foote reports the doings of the Senate at Washing- 
ton; Dr. Grant Bey, of Cairo, speaks of the mythology of 


the ancient Egyptians, and James K. Reeve describes a 


co-operative agricultural colony. In the Music depart- 
ment Mr. Stevenson gives a brief characterization of the 


late Charles Gounod and his career. There are other 


poems by Clinton Scollard and Dollie Radford, and stories 
by Lilian W. Carter, Frederick T.Clark and Ella F, Mosby. * 

THE people of New Jersey have begun their campaign 
against the race-track abomination at the right time and 
in the right way. They have caused it to be known 
through the leagues they have organized that no candi- 
date for the Legislature, who is not openly and thoroughly 
committed against the race-track legislation of last win- 
ter, will be supported by decent voters, and the party pri- 
maries have been looked after and not left to the manipu 
lation of the petty politicians. A prominent Presbyterian 
pastor made announcement from his pulpit on Sunday of 
last week, of the Republican and Democratic primaries 
and urged the voters to attend them and see that the race- 
track men did not get the delegates. That was good, prac- 
tical Christianity, an innovation which does not lower the 
influence of the pulpit, but makes it stronger. The Chris- 
tian people are at the front, where they ought to be, in 
this fight against the unprincipled men who would c pr- 
rupt the morals of the State and bring ruin upon its youth. 
It is not a partisan but a moral issue, and voters must take 
the right or the wrong side. There is no other. Those 
who are negligent or indifferent, are clearly on the wrong 
side. This is where the chairman of the Prohibition State 
Committee appears. He says itis “‘ a pretended fight,” “a 
sham battle,” and that ‘both old parties are playing a 
shrewd game,” and he adds: 

** My opinion is that the solution of this whole race-track gam- 

bling question will be found in the decision of acase now before 
the Court of Appeals. The law will probably be declared uncon- 
stitutional, but the decision will not be rendered until after elec- 
tion. It will be purposely held back so as not to destroy the only 
pretended issue between Republicans and Democrats this fall in 
New Jersvy.” 
This is partisanship gone deaf and blind. It hears noth- 
ing, sees nothing, but its own party cry and party inter- 
ests. It discredits the uprising of the people in defense of 
morality because they express their will through the old 
parties ; it belittles the issue because it draws attention 
from the Third Party, and it seeks toinfluence voters to 
abandon it by intimating that the Court of. Appeals will 
settle it. How does this man know how the court will 
decide it ? How does be know that it is holding back its 
decision fur political purposes? What right has he to re- 
flect upon the honor of the court? His appeals should be 
treated with contempt. Whether he intends it or not, he 
is helping the gamblers. Every citizen who has a vote 
should be sure it is used against the gamblers, and allow 
nobody to hoodwink him. 


....We give up the attempt to induce The Christian In- 
telligencer to acknowledge that it made a mistake. Its 





inability is invincible. 
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WE are glad to see in The Daily Princctonian, the 
Princeton College paper, a plain utterance that such hazing 
as that which frightened the college three weeks ago is in- 
jurious to all the best interests of the institution. It says: 

“The recent action of certain men toward others has proven 

more disastrous, both to those immediately concerned and to 
others, than any one could have imagined. Such actions, espe- 
cially when made public, do Princeton almost irretrievable in- 
jury. The hazing of last week may seriously affect Princeton's 
interests. The absurdity of continuing such practices, which are 
discountenane:d alike by trustees, faculty, alumni, the friends 
of Princeton, and every loyal undergraduate, as being harmful to 
the college, is clearly manifest.” 
We wish the expression had not been confined to the 
prudence of such acts and that it had touched more clearly 
their moral side. We would not get any notion from 
this utterance that hazing ismean, contemptible, contrary 
to moral and civil law, and deserves moral reprobation. 
We do not quite like to have the Princetonian go onto 
say : 

* Altho itmay be deemed advisable by some toemploy a method 

of distinguishing sharply between entering students and the re- 
mainder of the undergraduate body, yet if such a result must be 
arrived at, let the ways of accomplishment of the same be other 
than those practiced heretofore.” 
There are no reasons for any such methods of sharp dis- 
tinction and no occasion to allow those ‘‘ mild forms” of 
hazing which it thinks perhaps permissible. Theonly hint 
in the article that hazing has a moral side is in the follow- 
ing, which is utterly unsatisfactory and supposes the moral 
injury done to the hazer and the hazed to be the same in 
its nature: 

“A man should never be subjected to physical and moral injury, 
or to anything which would tend to make him lose his self- 
respect. It is alike morally injurious to his tormentors and him- 
self.” 

Its meaning is not clear, but it is clear it does not mean 
much. 


THE death of Marshal McMahon last week has recalled 
public attention toa once distinguished soldier of France 
who, on bis resignation of the Presidency of the Republic 
in 1879, strangely and suddenly fell into obscurity. His 
military reputation was made in Algeria, where he won 
such fame in the storming of Constantine that he was se- 
lected for the yet more famous and difficult: assault on the 
Malakoff at Sebastopol in 1855. His marshal’s baton was 
won at Magenta in 1859, from which bloody field he also re- 
ceived, in imitation of the example of Napoleon I, his title 
as Duke of Magenta. Altho it was in the army under his 
command at Sedan that the blow of the crowning calamity 
to France in the Franco-German war fell, he came out of it 
without dishonor and with more of the popular confidence 
than any other soldier of France, not excepting Canrobert, 
who was too much implicated in the intrigues of Napoleon 
III. At the head of the army he suppressed the Commune. 
His election in 1873 as President of the Republic for seven 
years followed as a compromise measure of Republicans on 
the one hand, who submitted to him as the best available 
candidate, and of monarchists and clericalists on the other, 
who believed that his moderately reactionary sympathies 
might lead to a Bourbon restoration. He proved too 
stanch a patriot for this, and on the other hand too 
stanch a soldier to yield to the cry of déchéance raised 
against him in the autumn of 1877 by the ultra-Repub- 
licans under the lead of Gambetta. He held his office for 
six years and then, finding that his clerical and conserva- 
tive policy was making it more difficult to carry on the 
Government, and even estranging his old companions in 
arms, he resigned, January 30th, 187%, the high civil office 
for which he had little capacity and no fancy. His tastes 
and talents were those ot a soldier. In this line his talents, 
tho good, were conspicuous rather than great and owed 
their recognition to the era of mediocrity which afflicted 
the French army. He was probably the best soldier and 
certainly the most honest of the four marshals who 
marched with Napoleon to the frontier. There were never 
any blots on his name as on Leboeuf, Bazaine and Canrobert. 
It is to his everlasting credit that neither in office nor out 
of it would he allow himself to be made a center of 
ntrigue, but stood with clean hands and true heart for 
France. 

....We ought, we suppose, to be thankful for any con- 
cession, however small, which Congress is moved to give 
to our Chinese residents. Weare glad, in this view, of the 
passage in the House of the McCreary Bill, allowing the 
Chinese six months more to register. This is the chief 
thing. The other features are a definition of the term 
“Chinese laborers,” and a removal of the inability of col- 
ored persons, other than Chinese, to be witnesses. ‘The 
debate brought out, as usual, some of the demagogs, one 
of whom pronounced Christian missionaries in China 
“conspirators,” and solemnly declared that one of the 
gravest objections to the Chinese is their industry and 
adaptability. What statesmanship! Shut the door 
against industrious immigrants, and urge China to send 
back our missionaries, who promote civilization, commerce 
and international fellowship. The time will come when 
Americans will look back upon this anti-Chinese legisla- 
tion as we look back upon, the laws which protected 
slavery. 


-... Weare told by The Catholic News that the cdict of 
the Sacred Congregation of the Index forbidding the pos- 
session or reading of forbidden books is not a dead letter 
in this country. It says that every Catholic who has a 
copy of Mr. Mivart’s work is now bound to destroy it. But 
that is not what the directions say. He is not ordered to 
destroy it, but to give it over to his local bishop or to the 
inquisitors of heretical doctrine. Our neighbor has no 
doubt that Mr. Bourke Cochran and Dr. Burtsell will de- 
stroy the copies which they have. That is not satisfactory; 
they must send them to Archbishop Corrigan. We are 
complained of for saying that Mr. Mivart “has proved 
himself quite childlike,” and are told that we should have 





said “ Catholic-like.”” Well, we first said ‘“ childish,” and 
then were corrected and told we ought to have said ‘‘child- 
like,” which we did next time; and now we are told we 
ought to say “ Catholic-like.”’ It is all the same to us, 


.... The week which Captain Pratt and his four hundred 
Indian students spent at the World’s Fair is a lesson to the 
country. The Government did not pay the bills. Each 
student, boy or girl, paid hisor her own bills. At the be- 
ginning of summer, Captain Pratt told the students that 
he would take any of them to the World’s Fair who would 
earn money enough while working out among the farmers. 
These four hundred students all earned their own fare and 
expenses while absent. They were allowed perfect liberty 
to wo by themselves about the grounds or through the 
buildings, simply reporting at night at the hotel where 
they stopped. Some of them visited Buffalo Bill’s Wild 
Indian Show. They were self-respecting gentlemen and 
ladies and justified the confidence placed in them. These 
are the people of whom it is said, ‘‘There is no good Indian 
but a dead Indian.” 


....1t was a Tammany representative in Congress who, 
in the debate on the Federal Elections Repeal bill, declared 
that with Federal Election officers away from the polls, 
New York City would give a hundred thousand Democratic 
majority. Doubtless. The majority could be made even 
greater, if necessary. By the abolition last winter at Al- 
bany of the safeguards of pure elections, the Democrats 
have absolute control at the polls, and can do what they 
did in the palmy days of Tweed. We shall have a speci- 
men of their work next month in the city and State elec- 
tion. According to the Herald, fraudulent registration is 
being conducted, in preparation for a rousing vote for the 
discredited Maynard and for the Tammany municipal 
candidates, including the irrepressible Fellows, whose rec- 
ord is of the sort to please Tammany, whatever the re- 
spectable public may think of it. 


....A prospective deficit of $50,000,000 in the National 
Treasury at the end of the financial year, a compromise on 
silver, the reduction of the gold reserve by $15,000,000 or 
$20,000,000, and the revision of the Tariff on anti-Protection 
lines do not combine to furnish a cheerful outlook, With 
business almost prostrate, banks cautious, merchants ap- 
prehensive, foreign investors suspicious, we certainly need 
a better prospect. But for none of these things cares the 
silver advocate. He would save silver, even if he had to 
lose the country. Isn’t it about time that the sovereign 
people should take matters in hand, and speak their will in 
tones of thunder? Let them make themselves heard at the 
ballot box next week. 


....We find the following in The Herald and Preshbyter: 

“Inthe United States the Methodist Church stand first in point 
of numbers, having 51,000 families and 4,598,000 communicants; 
the Baptists are second, and have 43,000 families and 3,743,000 
communicants; the Presbyterians are third, with 13,500 families 
and 1,278,000 communicants; the Roman Catholic families num- 
ber 10,270, with 6,258,000 individualsin them ; the Lutherans have 
8,595 families and a communicant membership of 1,231,000,” 
What in the world does it mean by “ families’’? Itseems 
to have taken the figures froma paper by Dr. H. K. Car- 
roll: but where he used the word “ organizations” or 
* societies’? our contemporary has substituted ‘ families.” 
What was the change made for ” 


..Lord Salisbury has been making another speech, in 
which he dwelt upon the progress of foreign navies and 
the importance of England keeping on a level with the 
allied powers, and made the remarkable statement that in 
the event of Home Rule being given to Ireland the Eng- 
lish Navy would have to watch another coast, which 
would more likely prove hostile than not. Now this is 
beyond comprehension to an American. Here home rule 
is a help to national patriotism, not an injury. The grant- 
ing of home rule will remove the chief complaint of Ire- 
land, and do more than anything else to make Ireland 
loyal. 


. Lucy Stone’s last words whispered to her daughter, 
Alice Stone Blackwell, were, ‘‘ Make the world better.’ 
Perhaps the last words she dictated for the press were sent 
to THE INDEPENDENT and were published in our sym- 
posium, ‘‘ Is the World Growing Better ?”’ 

“| believe the world grows better, because I believe that in the 
eternal order there is always a movement, swift or slow, toward 
what is right and true—atendency toward higher things, stronger 
than the impulses of evil.” 

Written from a sick bed from which she did not expect to 
rise, they were brief, but they indicated a central thought 
of hers, the eternal order of things tending to good. 


.... President Atwood, speaking of the humors of the 
World’s Parliament of Religions, thus describes one fea- 
ture of it: , 

“The picturesque Oriental was there, if we remember rightly, 
and he was there early and often. He always sat on the platform, 
and he nearly always had something to say. We heard his story 
many times. He was very condescending to us Occidentals, and 
was ready to tell us just how it is several times a day and in all 
the halls. We liked the looks of him, liked his clothes, liked his 
familiar ways; but after having him daily, boiled, fried, stewed, 
with mushrooms, and en ragout, we are compelled to say he did 
not taste as fresh as when we first sampled him.” 


....“* Scott disobeyed orders,” is the explanation given 
of the awful railroad disaster in Michigan last week, in 
which 26 lives were lost outright and many persons in- 
jured. Scott was the conductor. His first duty was to 
obey orders; but he failed to do so, not willfully, but by 
negligence. This does not excuse him, however. That 
which a man is employed to do he ought to do at all haz- 
ard, and negligence in such a case has nothing to plead in 
mitigation. It is a crime, and must be rigorously punish- 
ed. As well let a murderer go unpunished as a man whose 
carelessness takes the lives of a score or more of people. 


....At Amherst College, of all places, there has been 
this year a mild imitation of the Harvard Dickey Club’s 
mock initiation practices by one of the older and several:of 
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the younger societies. They required their candidates one 
day to go about in all sorts of foolish clothes, or to do silly 
things. One young man was directed to playa large tin 
horn every five minutes throughout the Cay, and another 
to walk about with his trousers turned half up to his 
knees. If these young men had had any self-respect they 
would have let the societies perish before they would haye 
joined them on such conditions. 


....A defense of the saloon is rare enough to be novel, 
Some would tolerate it, some would reform it, but most 
men regard itas an evil. Mr. Thomas Mador Gilmore de. 
fends it in The North American Review. He says it exists 
because the public demands it, and insists that attempts 
to “‘ oppress ”’ it cause it to ‘degenerate ” and “ retaliate,” 
An “institution” which degenerates under public critj- 
cism must be bad fundamentally. The office of public 
criticism is to reform and improve. Where it has the Oppo- 
site effect the inference is that there is no power or disposi- 
tion to reform. This is the nature of the saloon. 


....Whether Easterners talk French better or worse 
than Westerners or Southerners, we do not care to discuss 
with Maurice Thompson ; but one statement in his inter. 
esting article this week provokes contradiction. We know 
Kastern pronunciation pretty well, we think, and we have 
never heard “ tomartoes.” Of course the long Italian sound 
of the a is quite general; but we doubt if any one ever 
heard of Easterners intruding anv, either trill or glide. [py 
fact, Easterners and Westerners are much more likely to 
omit the r where it belongs in such words as mart than to 
put it in where it does not belong. 


....This is what Cardinal Gibbons, at the dinner given 
on the occasion of his jubilee, said of the union of Church 
and State: 

‘For my own part I do not desire to see the relations between 
Church and State any closer than they are at present. I do not 
wish tosee the day when the civil authorities may be called upon 
to build our churches and to subsidize our clergy, for then they 
might dictate to us what doctrines we ought to teach.” 

That 1s good, sound sense; but we presume that there are 
some Protestants who will declare that it is all said for 
effect. 


...We notice that several Catholic papers have taken 
up the paragraph in Miss Walker’s letter to THE INpE- 
PENDENT in which she speaks very disparagingly of the 
art work in the Catholic schools exhibited at the World’s 
Fair. Nothing ‘could be fairer than what T'he Catholic 
Review says, after quoting it: 

“Will some competent and even-tempered judge, preferably 
a non-Catholic, visit the exhibits, compare the work of Catholic 
and non-sectarian institutions and tell us candidly whether or 
not the above is true to the facts in the case.” 


....Here isa bit of geography from The London Sun, 
following a report of a Sunday sermon in London: 

“Dr. Amory Bradford hails from Montclair, New Jersey, one 
of the three divisions into which New York City may be said to 
be divided, the other two parts being the island of New York and 
Brooklyn. New Jersey ahd Brooklyn each have about 1,000,00 
inhabitants. The church at Montclair is the largest suburban 
place of worship in the vicinity of New York proper. It hasa 
membership of between 800 and 900 persons.” 

We are glad to report that Dr. Bradford has declined his 
call to London. 


....There is going to be an election in Brooklyn in a few 
weeks, and the authorities declare now that the Corbett- 
Mitchell fight at Coney Island will not be permitted, altho 
Sheriff Courtney not long ago said that he would go and 
take his children, and District Attorney Ridgeway hada 
box engaged for the occasion. We do not feel at all sure 
that after election the fight will not be allowed to come 
off. They will say it is not a prize fight, but an exhibition 
of pugilistic skill. 


....Dr. Peters, the German Explorer of Africa, who is 
visiting the United States, has written a letter home, 4 
bit of which has got into print. He says that he has eo- 
joyed greatly what he has seen in America, and adds : 

“Still itis not Europe. America keeps in culture and civili- 
zation about the middle of Africa and Europe.” 
That is true. We do not possess those great agents of 
civilization—a standing army and a perpetual police. 


.... The increase of nearly 350,000 Socialist votes in Ger- 
many since 1890 isan astonishing gain, and the total Social- 
ist poll of 1,800,000 distances by more than half a million 
votes the polling strength of any other party in Germany. 
It must not be expected that this greater progress will be 
kept up, but nevertheless one who studies German politics 
has got to keep his sharpest eye on the progress and the 
platform of Socialism. 


....We mentioned not long ago the withdrawal of the 
Rev. Arthur M. Knapp from the Unitarian mission at 
Japan. The Christian Register says that the reason of bis 
withdrawal was the failure of his bealth, and that his late 
venture in Japanese curios was not, as we quoted The 
Japan Mail.for a London shop but for an American chureh 
fair. His work has been taken up by another Unitarian 
missionary from this country. 


....It is reported that Russia has intrigued to arrange 
an alliance between Greece, Servia and Montenegro direct 
ed against Bulgaria, and that thisis looked upon asagreal 
triumph of Russian diplomacy. We cannot see that it 
amounts to anything. Everybody knows that Greece and 
Servia have been all along hostile to Bulgaria, and in 4 
general war the three powers would be powerless. 


....France lets the hero of Magenta die and makes re 
fuss over him: nor does it go into grand heroics over the 
death of the composer of ‘‘ Faust’’; and all beeause ther’ 
isa Russian fleet in Toulon, and la belle France & 
childishly crazy over her guests to honor her own dead. 


.... Archbishop Ireland and Bishop McGolrick appeared 


4 
last. week in Chicago on the platform of the Woman’ 
Christian Temperance Union. The nearer we come 
gether the better we will like each other. 
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WORLD'S FAIR LETTER. 


BY OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT, CARL BOWEN JOHNSON, 


Less than one week now remains of the great Exposi- 
tion, and the crowds still present attest the fact that its 
popularity has suffered no diminution in its closing days. 
And as an appropriate finale, it is now proposed to make 
Columbus Day, October 31st, a memorable one in the his- 
tory of the Fair, the plans being already far advanced. On 
every hand, however, is expressed the supreme pity that it 
capnot longer endure in its entirety and beauty, since also 
the fact is recognized that this generation will not look 
upon its like again. The work of dismantling the various 
departments will be begun at once, as the exhibitors who 
have had six months of close application to their duties, 
rendered all the more onerous by the vast crowds of the 
past two months, are anxious to get away ; and many have 
already made their plans to remove the exhibits as soon as 
possible after the unwelcome words shall have been spoken 
which shall bring to an end the grandest educational fac- 
tor, architectural and exhibitive, that the world has ever 
seen. More unfortunate, also, is it that there still remain 
so many hundreds of thousands who were not permitted 
to enjoy its beneficent advantages, and to whom memory 
shall be able to bring no pleasant recollection of this won- 
derful aggregation of interesting and beautiful articles 
within the still more wonderful white palaces of man. If 
this shall all then be dissipated, like a dream at awaken- 
ing, it will have taught its marvelous lesson, and the 
twenty millions who have been permitted to enjoy its 
blessings will be enlarged and bettered thereby. 

Among the buildings hitherto unnoticed in these letters, 
and yet one which is most closely allied to him in whose 
honor the Exposition was named, is the Convent of Santa 
Maria de la Rabida. This is a reproduction of the original 
picturesque monastery, afew mies north of Cadiz, which 
tradition avers was built in the second century, and recon- 
structed in the eleventh. Columbus is asserted to have 
visited this place somewhere about 1484, with his little 
son, Diego, where he received material encouragement for 
his undertaking, and where he’subsequently was accorded 
a joyous welcome upon his victorious return from the New 
World. This reproduction, costing $50,000, is full of inter- 
est, as the collection bears directly upon the life and his- 
tory of this ‘* Noah of our Nation,” and embraces all of the 
existing relics of the “ Admiral of the Ocean Seas.’’ In 
common with many of the other relics in different depart- 
ments of the Exposition these are priceless, and great care 
is exercised to guard against theft or mutilation. ‘1'he in- 
terior is in the nature of an open courtyard, with the 
rooms containing the curiosities encircling the yard. The 
walls are hung with pictures of Columbus and with cele- 
brated maps showing the known world at the time 
of his discoveries. ‘There is also a canoe, made 
of a hollowed tree trunk by Santa Domingo Indians of the 
time contemporary with his researches. We see also the 
stones which represent the first town established in the 
New World, and called Isabella, after Columbus’s kindly 
patroness. These stones are all that remain of the initial 
town of the New World, the main buildings of which were 
achurch, a warehouse and a residence. The first church bell 
that ever rang in America is taken here, from the ruins of 
Vega Viega. The double doors of Columbus’s house, when 
he lived with his father-in-law at Porto Santo, Madeira 
Islands, in 1474, are to be seen. There is also the anchor 
and one of the cannon used by him on his flagship, as well 
as a case of weapons, swords, guns, Cutlasses, pistols. and a 
buccaneer cannon from the West Indies. Upstairs we 
note a map showing the route pursued by Columbus and 
the date and time of day of his landing at the various 
points, with facsimiles of charts, nautical instruments, 
etc,, used upon the first voyage. Of the second voyage we 
see views of his setting out from Cadiz, the islands he dis- 
covered, the cities founded, and his return to Burgos, 
where he made his glowing report to Ferdinand and 
Isabella. The views of his third voyage show ‘Trinidad, 
the mutiny at Santa Domingo, the arrest and imprison- 
ment of Columbus, and his reception upon his final 
return to Spain. The fourth voyage shows scenes in 
Honduras and other places he visited, the wreck at 
Christopher’s Cove, and his return. Other views 
show his last days, his home at Seville, his death and 
burial, the monuments erected to his memory, with por- 
traits of himself and family and descendants. In connec- 
tion with his history are illustrations showing the scenes 
in the conquest of Mexico, arms and armor, portraits and 
relics of Cortez and his companions, with maps and vol- 
umes in relation to the conquest. Portraits and relics of 
other famous discoverers are also viewed with interest, as 

wellas ia map which was prepared by the United States 


tricts, counties, towns and places on this continent named 
in honor of Columbus, of which there are 105, Canada con- 
taining four of them, 

Not far from the Convent of Rabida we come across some 
curious looking facades, disconnected, yet apparently form- 
ing an inclosure. They represent the famous ruins of Yu- 
catan ; and tho they appear as large as the side of an ordi- 
hary house, yet they are made of staff, by means of papier- 
mache molds, and are six in number. Upon them are 
sculptured, as in the originals, the hieroglyphics of this an- 
clent people, who have left but these evidences of their ex- 
istence from which to learn their history. The central 
structure is from the ruined group of Labna, the second is 
the Straight arch of Uxmal, reproduced from the east 
facade of the “ House of the Governor.” The third is from 
the “Serpent House” of the Uxmal ruins, the fourth is 
from the House of the Nuns, and thé fifth and sixth are 
from the same ruins. To the student of archeology these 
Teproductions are of intense interest. 
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Now that the senior Leland Stanford is dead, why 
cannot we drop the Jr. from the university named after his 


Ueligions Intelligence. 
THE EVANGELICAL ALLIANCE CONGRESS. 


BY THE REV, IRVING W. METCALF, 


THE International Christian Conference, held under the 
auspices of the Evangelical Alliance as one of the World’s 
Congresses, was held in Chicago October 8th-15th. 

* The times are out of joint, and the Protestant Churches 
are born to set them right,’’ is the burden of the word of 
the Lord, which the Evangelical Alliance proclaims to the 
world through the trumpets of its World’s Congress. And 
then the heralds turn right about and declare unto the 
Lord’s people their sins. Dr. Rainsford and Dr. Arthur T. 
Pierson are not likely to see eye to eye in all details of 
method till the Lord shall bring again Zion ; but Tuesday 
night, speaking in separate halls, the former began his 
message, with the earnest, prophetic reiteration that judg- 
ment must begin at the house of God; and the latter, 
whose immediate angle of vision includes more than one 
nation and denomination. sounded as his opening blast, 
“The Church of God must reform herself, or she can never 
reform the world.”” And General Secretary Strong, whose 
office is a central national telephone exchange for socio- 
logical conversation, with long distance lines to foreign 
countries, said, in his admirable report, that thousands of 
churches in the United States in the past thirty years have 
perished like extinct fauna and flora, because they have 
been unable to adapt themselves to a radically changed 
social environment. Thousands more in country and city 
are to-day in a dying condition, and tens of thousands 
more lack efficiency for the same reason. The Church has 
aimed at individual salvation and has neglected social sal- 
vation. This ought she to have done and not left the other 
undone. 

The program of the Evangelical Alliance does not 
propose a Gospel of salvation from suffering as a substi- 
tute for the old Gospel of salvation from sin, tho the offi 
cial program of this particular conference was so largely 
occupied with what the Church is said to have heretofore 
neglected that some earnest people in attendance almost 
feared that the old Gospel was being forgotten. 

At the close of an enthusiastic description of the institu 
tiona) work of a successful Pittsburg church, Lord Kin- 
naird inquired with sincere amazement whether that 
church had any time for preaching the Gospel. But one 
who read carefully the entire program of the eight days’ 
meetings, would have no reason to question the pre- 
eminently evangelistic and evangelical spirit, which was 
the motive power of the entire conference. 

The Alliance, as Secretary Strong said, recognizes the 
truth of Mazzini’s saying: ‘** Every political question is 
rapidly becoming a social question, and every social ques- 
tion is rapidly becoming a religious question.”’ And if the 
Church really believes that her Lord is ‘* the Light of the 
world,” it is her business to find out and apply his teachings 
to the problems of our times. The Alliance aims to save to 
the Churches, if possible, their rightful leadership in the 
redemption of society ; and such co-operation of Protes- 
tant denominations in all lands and of local churches as 
the Alliance seeks to promote is essential, if the Churches 
are to secure and hold this rightful leadership. 

Many people think of the Evangelical Alliance as a good 
deal like the prophet Ezekiel, and of its work ‘as the very 
lovely song of one that hath a pleasant voice and can play 
well upon an instrument,” It sings of delightful harmony 
between Christian Churches of all lands and names, and 
the Christian public listens with enthusiastic approval and 
then goes on just as before along its respective and narrow 
sectional and sectarian ways. But every year reveals more 
of the quiet and pervading influence of the Alliance in 
uniting Protestant Christendom for aggressive advance 
against evil ia every modern form. 

The international character of the Alliance, which was 
its conspicuous feature for many years, found expression 
in elaborate reports upon the religious condition of Protes- 
tant Christendom, which formed one of the four divisions 
of this comprehensive program, and in three strong ad- 
dresses upon religious liberty, which formed another di- 
vision. The British Branch has been largely occupied with 
international phases of the work, and has done effective 
service in securing religious liberty for persecuced Chris- 
tians in many foreign lands, most recently in Russia and 
Turkey. It isastriking fact, of utmost interest and im- 
portance to all students of the signs of the times, that in 
other lands, as in the United States, ‘‘ the sociological ques- 
tion is not only in the air, it fills the air.” The Churches 
in all countries are confronted with substantially the same 
problems. The labor question and the liquor question are 
at the front, and the Churches are under the necessity of 
adapting their methods to conditions that are new and 
alarming. 

Colonel Nepven is a splendid representative of the court- 
ly Hollanders, of whose influence upon American religious 
life President Gates spoke so eloquently. His report 
showed the sturdy character of the small minority who 
stand with old-time Dutch heroism and firmness for 
evangelical faith and practice. The scientific and higher 
classes in Holland are still for the great part liberals in 
religion. Positive Christianity is chiefly found among 
the small tradespeople, the working people and the peas- 
antry. In consequence of deficient Sunday laws many sit- 

uations are barred to conscientious Christians. Of late 
years total abstinence has greatly increased, tho the gen- 
eral opinion, even of believing Christians, is still strongly 
opposed toit. Sociological problems are a rapidly grow- 
ing source of serious anxiety, and riots have to be quelled 
by the military. But much of the distress of the lower 
classes is due to their own intemperance, as shown by the 
fact that it was chiefly by them that in 1892 more than 
$32,000,000 was spent in spirits. 

Professor Bracq, of Vassar College, in a profound and 


get near to the historic Christoccupy the thought of the Prot 

estant pastors, who are as well qualified as any men in the world 

to lead men intelligently away from materialism. Modern ma- 
terialism in France isan improvement upon that of the last cen- 

tury, contemporary Catholicism with all its miseries isa lofty 

form of Christianity as contrasted with that of the sinister 
Cardinal Du Bois, and Protestantism, almost extinct a century 
ago, has, notwithstanding stupendous obstacles, risen to a life of 
power, dignity.and hope. France, through the path of honest 

doubt, isentering upon an age of that faith which is the craving 
of reason.” 

Count A, Bernstorff came to this country especially for 
the meeting of the Evangelical Alliance, but was obliged 

to return because of a death in his family. In his report 
he said : 

“Tho only about two-thirds of Germany are Protestants, still 

the great religious problems of the day are fought out on the basis 
of Protestantism. The greatest problem is the working classes 
and their growing estrangement from all religion. It has been 
practically impossible to hold religious open-air meetings in Ber- 
lin because of the violent opposition of atheistic Socialists. Dr. 
Stoecker was the first to throw himself into the contest against 
this atheistic Socialism. But the Christian Socialist movement is 
weak because it isa political party. Among educated classes 
there is less skepticism than formerly. Our pastors are in the 
great majority Orthodox men who lead a moral and irreproach- 
able life. But German theology seems to be going once more in 
the way of unbelief. Young Men’s Christian Associations among 
students are helping to promote spiritual life. The vast majority 
of Protestants belong to the State Churches. Methodists and Bap- 
tists are gaining ground but slowly. The first national German 
Conference of the Evangelical Alliance will be held in Berlin in 
November. The Emperor has the development of religious life at 
heart, and the Empress is a living and earnest Christian in the 
deepest sense of the word. In twenty-five years only three 
churches were built in Berlin while the population increased from 
half a million to a million and ahalf. Within the past three 
years twenty-five churches have been built, and the young sov- 
ereign and his wife drive to the opening of new churches in poor- 
er parts of the city where royalty is seldom seen. 

* Most hopeful is an increase of deep spiritual life. In Berlin a 
noon prayer-meeting has been sustained for eight years. Lay 
work 1s increasing. Efficient evangelists, some of them trained 
ina school founded by Professor Christlieb, are doing successful 
Gospel and blue-ribbon work in many cities. Sunday-schools 
are gradually ificreasing in numbers and efficiency. The work of 
Protestant missions is being more and more recognized, and even 
the so-called ‘liberal’? churches have been stimulated to start a 
society for foreign missions, working in Japanon a Unitarian 
basis.”” 


In reports from all countries the sectarian divisions of 
Protestant Churches are recognized as a lamentable cause 
of weakness; and there appear even within individual 
churches the same progressive and conservative parties as 
in America, one eayverly seeking to hear and try some new 
thing, the other cautious and sometimes suspicious and 
timid both as to doctrine and method. 

Lord Kinnaird, who has not only been cordially welcomed 
as a speaker, but has been an interested and eager listener 
as well, reported for Great Britain; Dr. Prochet for Italy ; 
the Rev. M. Gjertzen, of Minneapolis, pastor of the largest 
Scandinavian church in America, for Scandinavia. 

CHRISTIAN UNION AND CO-OPERATION, 

Christian Union and Co-operation formed another of the 
four grand divisions of the program, and there were 
strong addresses, timely and of permanent value, by Dr. 
A. 'l’. Pierson, Dr. McCosh, Dr. Schaff and Bishop Coxe. 
Not organic union, but that sort of co-operation between 
local churches which Secretary Strong has bappily named 
“federation at the bottom,’’ seemed to be the clear con- 
viction of the conference as to the immediate and most 
widely practical form which united Christian activity 
ought to take. And President Hyde, in a paper on “ Chris- 
tian Co-operation in Church Extension,” which ought to be 
read and prayed over by every pastor and home missionary 
secretary in the country, described a sort of federation 
within State lines which has been successfully organized 
in his own State as the Maine Interdenominational Com- 
mission. This commission originated with a Methodist, 
bas held three State conferences, and its thoroughly Chris- 
tian principles are not known to have been violated in let- 
ter or spirit since the organization was effected. By 
widely gathered and startling facts, which were still 
further emphasized by the Rev. Norman Plass, who has 
recently explored some country districts in Ohio, Presi - 
dent Hyde showed how urgent is the need of similar com- 
missions in other States, and what gigantic blunders are 
being committed in the name of the Kingdom. In the 
States of Washington and Minnesota similar commissions 
are just being started. 

But all these important subjects, which have been popu- 
larly supposed to be specially the field of the Evangelical 
Alliance, occupied less than one-third of the program ; and 
the fourth grand division, upon ‘“* The Church and Socio- 
logical Problems,” indicated the lines along which the Al- 
liance is now expending its largest energies. 

Leaving international work largely to the British Alli- 
ance, the American Branch seems providentially directed 
to turn to the more specific work of awakening and lead- 
ing the American churchesin applying the Gospel of Jesus 
to the urgent and peculiar problems of the modern new 
era. And this Congress exhibits the encouraging faet 
that not only are the churches realizing that it is high 
time to awake out of sleep; but many of them are already 
successfully using methods as radically new as their 
changed environments. The use of the most improved 
patterns of fire engines for extinguishing social conflagra- 
tions is coming to be regarded: as legitimate a department 
of church activity as the rescuing of souls by religious fire- 
escapes. 

President Dodge, in bis eloquent opening address an- 
nounced as a new feature of this Congress a carefully pre- 
pared series of section conferences, which would constitute 
a school of instruction in practical and successful Christian 
work. And these section meetings were often more largely 
attended than the general gatherings in which more elabo- 
rate and learned addresses were made. 





discriminating paper on France, said : 





Son? It is very awkward. 


“The social aspects of Christianity and a constant effort to 





Facts and not theories were the order of theday. All 
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sorts of modern ecclesiastical and philanthropic machinery 
which have been found to work successfully were put on 
exhibition, with expert explanations ; and one effect of the 
Conference will certainly be, as intended, a great extension 
of the use of hitherto novel but now proved and tried suc- 
cessful methods of Christian work—it being never forgot- 
ten that only the Holy Spirit can furnish the power which 
shall make human effort and methods effective. 
SECTIONAL CONFERENCES. 

It is no disparagement of the elaborate papers which are 
ordinarily heard at such gatherings, to say that the chief 
interest of the Congress centered in the sectional confer- 
ences and in the graphic and often informal accounts of 
practical and successful methods. Under the grand divi- 
sion of the ‘Church and Sociological Problems” were the 
subordinate general topics, evangelistic, reformatory, edu- 
cational, sccial, besides largely attended conferences on such 
unclassified topics as theological training, country 
churches, failures in charities, churches and public baths, 
ete. 

It was significant of the general spirit of the Congress 
that, under the head of evangelistic work, revival meet- 
ings and the ordinary methods of preaching and parish 
work were given almost no place. The new and striking, 
specially such methods as are sociological rather than dis- 
tinctly religious, were conspicuous. 

Undoubtedly the chief reason for this apparent dispro- 
portion is, that the sociological aspects of Christianity 
have received less than their share of discussion and atten- 
tion. Professor Graham Taylor showed that sociological 
topics did not make their appearance in periodical litera- 
ture until 1880, and that general interest in such themes is 
still morerecent. But any mistaken impression as to the 
real spirit of the Alliance and of this Congress would be 
speedily dissipated by familiarity with Mr. Moody’s mag- 
nificent campaign, which is crowding churches and thea 
ters and tents every day with multitudes eager to hear the 
old Gospel with no institutional accessories. This cam 
paign is a splendid object lesson in applied Christianity, 
and many of its leaders sre active participants in the Al- 
liance Congress. General Howard and Lord Kinnaird, 
Secretary Strong, Dr. Pierson and others are guests of 
Mr. Moody at the Bible Institute ; and it is men aod wom- 
en well known as pre-eminently devoted and spiritual 
who have given their experience in the use of the methods 
which are now attracting so much attention. Prof. 
Henry Drummond was equally at home whether speaking 
on Boys’ Brigades, Athletics in Reaching Young Men, or 
Christianity and the Evolution of Society. Lord Kinnaird 
is as athletic as he is evangelistic, and as President of the 
London Football Association he increases rather than im- 
pairs his Christian influence. Pitcher Stagg is as proud 
of the college record which gave him that title as of his 
position as a member of the faculty of Chicago University. 
And on a platform together these three evangelistic ath- 
letes avowed their belief that cricket, football and base- 
ball were means of grace to young men which Jesus and 
Paul would approve and use, if they were in our modern 
towns to-day. 

The Rev. Kk. B. Tupper, of a Baptist church in Denver, 
the Rev. Russell H. Conwell, of Philadelphia, and the Rev. 
Cc. A. Dickinson, of Berkeley Temple, Boston, described 
the institutional methods of their own churches, The 
Rev. Percy S. Grant told of Christian Work in English 
and American Factory Towns, declaring it to be his expe- 
rience that factory operatives, in general, are not hostile 
to the churches, but indifferent because of ignorance, for 
which the churches are largely to blame. The Rev. John 
C. Faville told the story familiar to recent readers of reli- 
gious papers, of how he filled his church in the evening 
by putting the service into the charge of a club of men. 
Mr. Puddefoot spoke on “Christian Work in Lumber 
Camps,” the Rey Geo. H. McGrew, on “ 2arish Houses,” and 
the Rev. E. A. Adams on ‘Work for Foreigners.”’ “How to 
Put Young Men and Young Women to Work,” was dis- 
cussed by the Rev. H.S. Bliss, Dr. Lyman Abbott’s as 
sistant pastor, and the Rev. N. M. Calhoun, of Canan- 
daigua, New York. The work of Christian Endeavor 
Societies, the Brotherhood of Andrew and Philip and simi- 
lar organizations formed the subject of another sectional 
conference. 

A well attended section had an entire evening with Dr. 
Elmendorf, Dr. Rainsford, and Prof. C. R. Henderson, of 
Chicago University, for the earnest consideration of ways 
to reach non-churchgoing workingmen Dr. Rainsford 

expressed his conviction that many intelligent working- 
men, who want to have their children well brought up, are 
profoundly, even if wrongly, convinced that the modern 
organization, called the Church, has got nothing worti 
their while. They read of heresy trials, and the dedication 
of memorial windows to men who have grown rich by cut- 
ting down their workmen’s wages, and of religious meet- 
ings held in the homes of men whose selfish wealth is a 
curse to the community: and they curse the Church. A 
fortnight’s sickness or lack of work brings the wolf to their 
door. Methods are comparatively unimportant, but there 
is need of some great big principle along which we can 
direct the necessarily changing fashion of our methods. 
The Protestant Churches must take lessons from the 
Roman Catholic Church which does reach the workingmen. 
They must organize communities of consecrated workers 
who shall live among the people, they must go for the chil- 
dren. They must go back and look on the face of Christ, 
and must rely on the Holy Ghost to teach men what to say 
and do. 
THE GOSPEL OF PERSONAL CONTACT. 

Professor Hender-on has just published a valuable book 
upon ‘Social Problems,’’ and he wisely urges that in all 
Christian endeavors to help workingmen the churches 
must remember that in Chicago, for example, eighty per 
cent. of the workingmen speak a foreign language, and 
that the majority are Lutherans or Roman Catholics. 
Educated Christian families must make their homes in 
localities that have been criminally deserted by rich and 





well-to-do Christians. Churches must organize colonies, 
not missions. 

This gospel of personal contact between the rich and 
poor in natural, sympathetic, helpful daily acquaintance 
was one of the most frequently sounded notes of the con- 
ference. It found expression in the section on ‘‘ Deaconesses 
and House to House Visitation,’”? where Mrs. Lucy Rider 
Meyer, principal of the Methodist Training School in Chi- 
cago, Mrs. Capron, of Mr. Moody’s Bible Institute, Miss 
Dreyer, of the German Deaconess Institute, Sister Dora, of 
London, and Mrs. Bainbridge, of the New York City Mis- 
sion, gave their practical experiences and were eagerly 
questioned for some hours. The Methodist movement be- 
gan only six years ago; now there are thirty homes and 
some 300 deaconesses. They have five distinctive characteris- 
tics: they are trained, unsalaried, costumed, live in 
commubpities, and are officially recognized by and 
controlled by the General Conference. Not 
of independent means serve without salary and pay their 
own expenses, wear the costume, and devote their lives to 
the work. The advantages and disadvantages of wearing 
a distinctive costume were earnestly argued. Mrs, Bain- 
bridge told of the trained nurses who work in the poorest 
tenement house districts of New York, and said that every 
city church ought to havea trained Christian nurse as a 
part of its working force. 

The Protestant Churches are just beginning to adopt the 
practioal wisdom of the Roman Catholic Church in using 
the consecrated service of communities of Christian women. 
These Protestant sisterhoods, however, do not require a 
vow of life-long service, their doors swing out as well as 
in, but in actual practice thus far it has been found that 
the attractions of the work itself hold the workers with 
continually increasing power. 

All the subjects referred to above, from athletics to dea- 
conesses, were Classified as evangelistic, tho some of the 
good people who are still a good deal dazed by the rapidity 
of recent changes in social conditions and church methods, 
found it difficult to reconcile the guns of the Boys’ Brigade 
with the Gospel of peace. After an entire evening had 
been given to four distinguished speakers from three coun- 
tries on so secular a subject as athletics, one brother who 
had pot yet adapted himself to the new sociology, marched 
out with a step which showed his disgust and with the de- 
fiant inquiry whether that was a sample of the sort of 
meetings that were being held. 


REFORMS, 


Under the head of *‘ Reforms’? Anthony Comstock spoke 
twice, with tremendous earnestness and spiritual power, 
on intemperance, gambling, evil literature, licentiousness 
and infidelity. Prof. John R. Commons, of Indiana Uni 
versity, emphasized such political measures as propor- 
tional representation, initiative and referendum, civil 
service reform and the secret ballot, and declared that all 
social reforms must pass through the door of political 
reform. Professor Commons also spoke on Substitutes 
for the Saloon. Mr. Alfred I. White, in a direct, business- 
like fashion, described in detail the improved tenement 
houses which he has been instrumental in erecting in 
Brooklyn, largely on English models. Comfortable sani- 
tary dwellings have been provided for families earning as 
low as one dollar a day, and about five per cent. net is 
realized on the investment, If the death rate in New York 
could be reduced in as large proportion as in London the 
past forty years by improved dwellings, it would mean 
1,000 fewer deaths a month in New York. The Rev. H. G. 
Hoadley, of Waterbury, Conn., told of the successful co- 
operation of Protestant churches in organized charitable 
work. Professor Ely spoke on the Labor Problem, Dr. 
Wayland on a Scientific Basis of Charity, and Dr. Geo. D. 


-Herron read a paper of profound earnestness and power 


upon the Christian Basis of Social Reform. 

The thorough instruction of primary Sunday-school 
teachers in the principles which Froebel taught, tho not 
necessarily the use of the exact machinery of the Kinder- 
garten, was advocated with enthusiasm in a sectional meet- 
ing, at which Mrs. EK. W. Blatchford presided; and addresses 
were made by Miss Lucy Wheelock and Mrs. Mary H. 
Peabody, of Boston, and Miss Paine, Miss Wood, and Mys. 
Putnam, of Chicago. 

‘University Extension” and ‘ Manual Training” were 
discussed respectively by Professor Nathaniel Butler and 
Bishop Fallows. 

It is said by those who have been in official attendance at 
the entire series of World’s Congresses during the past five 
and a half months that with the exception of the Parliament 
of Religions, whose popularity was largely due to its py 
rotechnic and spectacular character, ho subjects have so 
awakened intelligent popular interest as those which have 
dealt with practical humanitarian efforts. And the fact 
was still further illustrated in those sections of the Alli- 
ance Congress which were classed as Social. Boys’ Brig- 
ades were enthusiastically advocated by Professor Drum- 
mond and the Rev. M. R. Deming of the New York City 
Baptist Mission. ‘The Rev. John Collins, and the Rev. 
Howard S. Bliss reported successful and valuable experi- 
ences with Boys’ Clubs. Miss Grace H. Dodge, who isa 
daughter of the honored President of the Alliance, and so 
widely known both for her practical work and her writings 
upon work for women, was welcomed with enthusiastic 
applause and eager attention whenever she spoke. Her 
descriptions of the working girls’ clubs and domestic circles 
with which she is connected were giveu with an evident 
love aud enthusiasm for her work which revealed one 
secret of her conspicuous success in winning and helping 
others. 

Miss E. A. Buchanan told of the increasing influence 
and usefulness of the Holiday Houses and Vacation Homes 
provided in the mountains and at the seashore by the New 
York Association, with which she is connected. Within 
the past two years some 1,500 girls have been welcomed in 
these country homes, And in the same section with the 
above two speakers was the intensely interesting and 
popular subject of Socia] Settlements, upon which the 


a few women 





speakers naturally were Mr. Robert A. Woods, of Andover 
House, Boston, and Miss Jave Addams, of Hull House, 
Chicago. Mrs. Charles Henrotin, Vice President of the 
Woman’s Branch of the World’s Congress Auxiliary, pre. 
sided at this section meeting, and emphasized the impor- 
tance of guarding against such methods of social work ag 
tend to disintegrate the home by taking husbands or wives 
or children away from the home circle. And Miss Moffatt, 
of Northampton, Mass., described the Home Culture 
Clubs originated by Mrs. George W. Cable, wife of the fa- 
mous novelist. Miss Head gave an account of the Ogontz, 
Wildwood and Ursula Lunch Clubs of Chicago, where 
working girls enjoy restaurant and parlor privileges at 
the noon bour. The clubs are self-supporting, and have 
more than met the expectations of their founders. 

In another sectional conference it was Manhattan Day for 
an entire morning,for five New York ministers related with 
enthusiasm and with interested cross-firing of question and 
answer the practical workings of various specific charita- 
ble methods. The Rev. Willard Parsons is the well-known 
originator of the Fresh Air Funds. He is now regularly 
employed on the editorial staff of the New York Tribune 
and devotes his entire time to the work of its Fresh Air 
Fund. Beginning seventeen years ago with eleven children, 
whom he took for a two weeks’ outing into the families of 
his own church in a Penpsylvania country village, he has 
been instrumental in giving two weeks’ vacations to 123,092 
children and one day excusions to 107,979 others, at a total 
cost of $304,923.29, all of which has been received in volun- 
tary contributions without other solicitation than the 
publication of the receipts. The average cost of two weeks 
in the country has been only $2.50 for each child. The 
Rev. W. 'T. Elsing, pastor of a large mission church, takes 
parties of boys out camping every year at an expense, in 
cluding transportation, of only about four dollars a week 
for each boy. In the Berkshire Hills in Massachusetts he 
has bought for $800 an abandoned farm of forty acres on 
the shore of a lake, and he says that ten days with the 
boys in camp is as good for them and for him as a year’s 
preaching. ‘The Rev. H.S. Bliss told of the outing clubs in 
which he joins the young men of Plymouth in all kinds of 
athletic sports, country excursions and _ scientific study, 
with most gratifying results. Mr. Bliss also advocated 
earnestly the establishing in every city of agencies similar 
to the Penny Provident Fund of New York, which has 22 
stations located in churches, restaurants, schools and other 
public places, and which has greatly encouraged thrift 
among children and the poorest people. 

The formal opening address of the Congress was by 
President Gates, of Amherst, on the * Religious Aspects 
and Results of the Discovery of America.”” The Congress 
closed with a paper by President Gates, of lowa, upon “The 
Historical Evolution of the Kingdom of God.” It wasa 
remarkably comprehensive and able seven days’ program. 
Stenographic reports were made of the unwritten addresses 
and informal conferences, and the proceedings are to be 
published by the Alliance in two volumes, which will be 
sold at $2.00 each, 

Secretary Strong and President Dodge and their associates 
have earned the grateful appreciation of all Christian peo 
ple for their untiring and successful preparation of this 
great Congress whose influence will be both intellectually 
and spiritually stimulating throughout Protestant Chris- 
tendom. 


FRAGMENTS, 


THE Evangelical Alliance will celebrate its Jubilee in London 
in 18%, where it was organized in 1846, 


....The program covered so wide a range, and there were so 
many simultaneous meetings sometimes four section confer- 
ences being held at the same time as a meeting in the main hall 
that the committee wisely published separate alphabetical in- 
dices to the speakers and subjects. 


... Secretary Strong told effectively the story of a Southern 
colored preacher who came North to collect money for a new 
building, and said, in reply to a question as to the snecess of his 
work : “* Yes, sah; we’s had a powerful blessin’ dis pas wintah. 
We des took in*bout fifty members from de Methodis’ church 
’cross de road, and "bout broke it up. ’Tain’t goin’ to *mount to 
nothin’ now. Yes, sah; we’s had a powerful blessin’.” 


York City reporters quiekly picked out the speakers who were 
skilled in the art of putting things, and dubbed them “ phrase 
makers.”? Dr. McPherson and Dr. Parkhurst have been pre- 
eminently the phrase makers of the Evangelical Alliance meet- 
ings. Dr. McPherson eulogized the program of the Congress as 
predominantly positive, and devoted not to ** pathology or di- 
agnosis, but the art of healing.” He characterized Chicago as a 
“half assimilated aggregation of half a hundred nationalities.” 
Denouncing the scandal of divisive sectarianism he said ; “ Let 
us stop stealing each other’s sheep while the goats go all but 
unanimously to the left hand with our common 
“The sectarian Christian is a fractional man.” 


consent.” 


....The Chicago newspapers, which did scant justice to the 
Conference as a whole, were quick to seize on Dr. Parkhurst’s 
address, and thereby some very wholesome truths, which Chicago 
Christians and politicians need quite as much as New York, got 4 
chance to reach a wider audience. [f one is to hit a newspaper 
audience it pays to cast one’s message into solid bullets and 
shootthem from a Gatling gun. When the reporters heard some 
of these explosive shots, they were able to convince the city 
editors that it was worth while to give some space to an evening 
address: “Convert Chicago and you will have all Illinois on 
the anxious seat.”’ ** If Christians and the churches are not equal 
to the task of routing out the Devil in the cities, 
there is no use in praying ‘thy kingdom come’ on the Fourth of 
July.” “The politician cares more for the immigrant’s vote 
than the Church cares either for his vote or his soul.” “If you 
could take one of these seasoned old ward politicians, thoroughly 
convert him to Jesus Christ, then establish in one of our theologi- 
cal’seminaries a chair whose function it would be to teach un- 
fledged divines in methods of gaining an evangelical grip on the 
community, and then put your regenerated and sanctified ward 
politician in the chair, you would be on the verge of results that 
would electrify the country.” ‘*There are no ‘masses’ to the 
man who is running for alderman.” “A watery day means 4 
rum government. Piety doesn’t like to get its feet wet.” 

CLEVELAND, O. 
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RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


THE jubilee of Cardinal Gibbons’s episcopate, October 
18th, at Baltimore, was celebrated with unusually gor- 
geous and impressive ceremonies. All but one of the arch- 
bishops and a large number of bishops and other prelates 
were present, and the cathedral was thronged, large num- 
bers being utterly unable to secure admission. There was 
a rich procession, in which Archbishop Satolli preceded 
the Cardinal. A congratulatory letter from the Pope was 
read, and the sermon was preached by Archbishop Corri- 
gan from Heb. 5: 1. In the evening there was a dinner 
given, at which addresses were made by Cardinal Gibbons, 
Archbishop Satolli and others. The chief feature was a 
phonograph message from the Pope. 


....A case of interest to Presbyterian judicatories came 
before the Presbyterian Synod of New Jersey at its recent 
session. Ira B. Wheeler was ordained an elder in the First 
Church, Elizabeth, notwithstanding his declaration that he 
did not agree with the doctrinal statement of the Church 
respecting preterition, infant salvation and the condition of 
the heathen. The synod adopted, without dissent, the 
following resolution reported by its committee : 

* Resolved, That we recommend the approval of the minutes of 
the Presbytery of Elizabeth as far as they are written, with the 
following qualification: In thus approving these minutes Synod 
is not to be understood as deciding that a refusal to accept the 
statements of the Confession in Chapter III, Section 7, and 
Chapter X, Sections 3 and 4, may not involve rejection of ‘the 
system of doctrine,’ but only as assuming that the difficulties ex- 
perienced by the elder-elect had reference to certain forms of 
statement, rather than to the system itself.” 


....The Presbyterian Synod of New York disposed, last 
week, of the complaints of Prof. Charles A. Briggs against 
the action of the Presbytery of New York. There were five 
of them, one relating to the status of the Prosecuting 
Committee, two based on the refusal to sustain objections 
to the amended charges, another on the refusal to strike 
out the concluding paragraph of the amended charges, aud 
a fifth on the action of the presbytery in declaring the evi- 
dence offered by the prosecution competent. The synod’s 
judicial committee recommended that all the complaints 
be dismissed, for the reason that the mevits of the cause 
have been heard on appeal, and a final judgment given by 
the General Assembly covering the whole case. The com- 
mittee added * This, in our opinion, clearly and finally dis- 
poses of all interlocutory questions in those cases, no mat- 
ter when the cases were pending.”’ The report was adopted 
by a large majority. 


.... The funeral services of the late Dr. Schaff were con- 
ducted on Monday morning, and were unique and impres- 
sive, calling to mind very forcibly the life and work of the 
well-known teacher. The hymns were well chosen. Oue 
was that well-known thymn of Stephen the Sabaite 
translated by Neale, 

* Art thou weary, art thou languid,” 

and the other was Luther’s Hin Feste Bury. This last 
was sung clear through, not a verse being omitted. The 
addresses were by Dr. ‘Thomas Hastings, President of Union 
Seminary, and Professor Gerhardt, of the German Re- 
formed Theological Seminary, at Mercersburg, Penn. That 
of Dr. Hastings was a model of polished and classic style, 
yet warm with love for his associate. Professor Gerhardt’s 
was different, yet not less impressive. The associate of 
twenty years’ standing seemed to live in each sentence 
whether directly mentioned or not. At the close of his ad- 
dress, Professor Gerbardt read the 7’e Dewm, and then led 
the whole congregation, rising, in repeating the Apostles’ 
Creed, a fitting close for one who had done so much to make 
known the Creeds of Christendom, and yet rested his own 
faith on that simplest of them all. 


....-Mr. Thomas EK. Murphy has commenced a temper- 
ance campaign in the city of Waterbury, Conn. There is 
something peculiarly interesting in the success of this well- 
known evangelist and his wife in that State, popularly sup- 
posed to bein much Jess need of their labors than some 
others, Waterbury is a typical Connecticut city, aggres- 
sive, progressive and successful, proud of its success,and not 
disposed to think of itself as in special need of salvation, 
even tho its 160 saloons have succeeded of late in crowding 
its police courts. Yet the two meetings held Sunday of 
last week in the afternoon and evening were crowded to 
overflowing ; a large overflow meeting was held in one of the 
churches, and in another the pastor held his regular serv- 
ice taking temperance for his subject. Mr. Murpby was 
at his best. With stories, now funny, now pathetic, told 
never for the story’s sake, but always to illustrate and en- 
force some special point or plea, he urged upon his hearers 
the duty of the moment, which, as he said most aptly, 
was not to fight a whole distillery at once but only one little 
glass of whisky ata time; when that is knocked out the 
battle is won. For nearly an hour in the evening the 
ladies of the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union were 
busy with the pledge signers, 551 of whom in all marched 
out with the blue ribbon. 

.... The Presbyterian Synod of Ohio. at its recent meeting 
in Cincinnati, took up the case of Prof, Henry P. Smith, 
D.D., on appeal from the decision of the Presbytery of Cin: 
cinnati. Twelve specifications were presented by Professor 
Smith claiming (1) that the court erred in allowing mem- 
bers of the presbytery to sit in judgment on the case after 
they had published opinions of his guilt; (2) that the pro- 
ceedings were irregular ; (3) that the action of the presby- 
tery failed to show that his teaching was contrary to funda- 
mental doctrines; (4) that it was not definite and specific 
in that it did not define the sense in which the term inspi- 
ration was used; (5) irregularity iu the statement of 
charges and specifications, some being founded on a mere 
inference of the prosecution ; (6) declining to receive the 
whole of certain testimony, a part of which had been ac- 
cepted ; (7) allowing the vote of a member to be recorded 
and counted in his absence; (8, 9,10) error in sustaining 


is excessive, even if the Professor were guilty. The vote was 
taken on these specifications, and resulted in sustaining 
the action of the presbytery. A majority was secured on 
each vote, no one of the specifications of appeal being sus- 
tained. The vote varied on the different specifications, 
from twenty-one to ninety-three on the first to fifty-one 
to seventy-nine on thelast. The total vote was not always 
the same. The smallest vote against the presbytery was 
forty-eight to seventy-five on specification four. Asa re- 
sult the moderator announced the judgment of the presby- 
tery in suspending Professor Smith for erroneous teaching 
to be affirmed. A complaint by John J. °Francis, D.D., 
and others against the presbytery for error in its judg- 
ment on the first charge was reported, but because of 
limited time referred to the General Assembly. There was 
some doubt whether Professor Smith would appeal to the 
General Assembly. He, however, decided to do so, so that 
the case will come up before that body at its meeting next 
May. 








Missions. 


TEMPERANCE IN JAPAN. 


BY THE REV, JOHN L, DEARING, 


THE no “ license law,’’ against which so many good peo- 
ple have laughed and argued in America, and which has 
so often been declared to be a failure and always destined to 
be, has received a practical illustration of its value in far- 
off Japan. Off the north coast of Japan there lies the 
most peculiar island in the world. ‘Tho small, its pecul- 
iarities are so great that its exact location is worth know- 
ing. It is situated in latitude 42° 10 north and longitude 
139° 38 east and its name is Okushiri. Its greatest length 
is only fourteen miles, and its width about half that. Its 
area is fifty-six square miles. Its soil is fertile, and there 
is considerable lumber on the island. The farmer would 
find it a profitable place or the lumberman either ; but fish 
are so abundant off its shores and are so easily taken that 
the few inhabitants have always been fishermen and have 
depended upon the herring which approach the coast 
in great quantities in the spring for their 
chief support, and = from the sale of these fish 
yxot suflicient to feed and clothe themselves for the year, 
and thus live most of the time an easy, indolent life. In 
1884, the time when the island began to attract attention 
and to distinguish itself from all others, it was the home 
of about 260 people. They were more addicted to the use 
of intoxicating drinks than Japanese fishermen usually 
are, and the use of sake (Japanese liquor) is a fault of most 
fishermen. So strong had the habit become that the peo- 
ple of this small island spent annually $3,000 for one kind 
of liquor alone, or more than one dollar per month for 
every man, woman and child on the island. When it was 
realized that this was a very much larger proportion of 
their annual income than it would at first be thought to 
be by Americans, the sad results of such an expenditure 
for drink will be better realized, four or five dollars per 
month being amply sufficient for the eatire support of a 
family at a fishing village. What wonder, then, that in 
the face of such an outlay for liquor the people often 
suffered severely from hunger and cold! Their houses 
were thatched with coarse grass, and were very poor shel- 
ter from the cold in winter. They had no roads, and but 
one poor school; and for their fishing they had only four 
good fishing nets on theisland, Finally the Government 
authorities, sesing their wretched state, urged them to 
adopt a system of storing provisions, so that in the mid- 
winter months famine would not threaten them as it had ; 
but they found themselves unable to do this on account 
of the payment for their sake, and nothing was left for 
provisions. 

At this time two or three bold men began to openly de- 
nounce the sake and all alcoholic drinks, and to declare 
that their sufferings were all caused by the liquor. The 
crusade they started was met by strong opposition, but 
finally the inhabitants of the island entered into a compact 
in July, 1884. We would like to give the compact in fall, 
but space forbids. Suffice it to say that in its introduction 
it is claimed that the amount of money spent for sake has 
been very great, and that they are threatened by great 
misery ; that the only way they see possible to avert ruin 
is by ceasing to use the liquors and instead to apply the 
money saved to more useful purposes. They pledge them- 
selves in 

“ Article I. We. the inhabitants of Okushiri Island, jointly and 
severally in accordance with the covenant hereby required do 
pledge ourselves to abandon wholly the sale, purchase and use of 
alcoholic beverages. 

“Article IH. Any islander refusing to sign this covenant and 
engaging in the sale, purchase or use of alcohol, shall not receive 
sympathy or aid from his fellow-islanders as a whole, no matter 
what circumstances he may be placed in.” 

Further articles provide for heavy fines on the sale of 
liquor, these fines to be used in the purchase of grains to 
be stored in the public granary. All immigrants shall be 
made acquainted with the rules and must agree to observe 
them before they can be allowed to settle on the island. 
This Covenant was to remain in force for five years, at the 
expiration of which time suitable changes could be made, 

Briefly observe the results. The Covenant was riger- 
ously observed. Even Government officials, of whatever 
rank, had to give up sake drinking when they visited the 
island. Of course every drinker hud to reform or leave the 
island. In five years the population increased fivefold, and 
the capital invested in fishing tenfold. The bad roofs were 
replaced by shingles; good roads were built all over the 
island: four large public granaries were erected and filled 
with rice, and each family had a private store in reserve. 
At the present time it is said that they have sufficient food 
on hand if the fisheries should fail entirely for five years 
in succession. New land has been brought into cultiva- 





charges ; (11) that certain specifications were grossly exag- 
Serated, others not relevant; (12) that the imposed penalty 





tion, and $2,000 worth of hemp is grown annually for the 


Before the compact nets were imported from the main- 
land. The school has been greatly improved, and several 
branch schools have been established. Order reigns on 
the island. Crime which was formerly very prevalent has 
largely passed away. It is a law-abiding island at the ex- 
piration of the five years. An influential official tried to 
oppose its renewal, but it was renewed not withstanding. 
God grant that it may be renewed every five years to the 
end of time. It is not surprising to learn that a large 
community on the mainland seeing the success and advan- 
tages that have followed the covenant of the people of 
Okushiri have pledged themselves in like manner and are 
enjoying similar happy results. Would that the example 
and practice of these simple fishermen of Okushiri might 
teach many of the more enlightened and better educated 
but less wise people of America that total abstinence is not 
only possible but beneficial. 

YOKOHAMA, 








Che Sunday-School. 


LESSON FOR NOVEMBER 5TH. 


THE RESURRECTION.—1 Cor. 15: 12-26. 


GOLDEN TEXT.—Thanks be to God, which giveth us the 
victory through our Lord Jesus Christ.—1 Cor. 15: 57. 

NorEs.—“* How say some of you that there is no resur- 
rection of the dead?”—Perhaps converts from paganism, 
to whom the idea of resurrection was new and strange. 
We can hardly conceive what strange and inconsistent 
ideas would prevail among a people just converted from 
an entirely different order of religious thought.-——“' Then 
is our preaching vain,”’—The denial of resurrection as ab- 
surd must include the denial of Christ’s resurrection ; but 
as the Christian faith is founded on Christ’s resurrection, 
if his resurrection is denied, then his religion is void and 
falls to the ground. ‘We witnessed.”—Having seen 
him, Paul as well as the rest.———“ Ye are yet in your 
sins.”’—Unsaved, unpardoned.———‘ Which are fallen 
asleep in Christ.’—In the hope that Christ would raise 
them with him.- “OF all men most pitiable.”’—Be- 
cause they suffer so much for their faith in Christ, which 
wilj all prove false if he did not rise, and because their ex- 
pectation will perish.’”? ———‘' The firstfruits of them that 
are asleep.’’—That is, Of Christ's resurrection there is no 
question, and that will carry with it the resurrection of 
them that sleep in him. He is the first to rise, and they 
will follow. ——“ By man came death.”—Physical death.” 
——" Shall all be made ative.’—Only those who are 
Christ’s seem to be here spoken of; but elsewhere Paul 
and our Lord speak definitely of those who shall rise to 
shame and be on the left hand of the Judge.- “At his 
coming.” —At the end of this dispensation. * Then 
cometh the end,”’—The end of this dispensation, of all sin 
and rule of Satan. ‘* Deliver up the kingdom.”’—Which 
he had received and exercised in this kingdom of Heaven 
which he had inaugurated, and which, after all opposers 
were subjected, should be merged in the universal reign of 
God the Father. ———'‘A bolished all rule.””—That opposes. 
“The last ¢nemy.’’—The resurrection of the dead is 
the abolishing of the last enemy. 

Tnstruction.—The lesson is on the resurrection of the 
dead, The whole chapter should be very carefully read, 
and especially that we may understand that a person 
raised from the dead is not a material body like that which 
was buried. It is not natural, material, but spiritual. 
We must not think of it as raised in flesh, bleod, bones, 
oxygen, hydrogen, carbon, nitrogen and phosphate of lime, 
but as a spiritual existence, much more like what we call a 
spirit, a soul. 

The great hope of Christ's religion comes in the assur- 
ance which his resurrection gives us that death does not 
end all. If Christ died, and after that appeared alive, then 
there is such a thing as a soul separate from the body; 
death does not dissolve and destroy everything ; there is 
something which survives, and the soul is immortal. 

Christianity is superior to other religions in this great 
hope it gives us. It positively teaches the immortality of 
the soul, its continued existence after the death of the 
body. Some pagan religions taugit that the soul con- 
tinues to exist, but to them this was a shadowy sort of un- 
desirable existence, a soul like the unsubstantial ghost of 
a dream, living in a state much inferior to the human state 
here. Christianity gives reality, asort of body, as it were, 
to this ghost, assures it of bliss far surpassing anything on 
earth. 

The difficulty with which, when the doctrine of a blessed 
immortality, a spiritual existence beyond life, was received 
by both Jew aud Gentile, is shown by the physical terms 
under which Paul was obliged to describeit. We cannot 
well tell how much is figurative and how much literal. 
What we can certainly believe and rejoice in as the truth 
is that the soul will possess an eternal conscious existence 
after death, freer and fuller than that which is entangled 
with a mortal body. 

The ** coming ”’ of Christ, called his ‘‘ second coming ” is 
something we cannot well understand, and it is not neces- 
sary that we should. The early disciples misunderstood it, 
for they expected it as something to come in their lifetime. 
For us Christ’s coming is at the time of our death, practi- 
cally, when we sball go to be with him, with our souls risen 
from death, and having thus conquered death. 

There is to be a great victory for the cause of truth, so 
long fighting against wrong. Christ will put under his 
feet all that oppeses. We can be sure of success in our 
fight against sin. The world will get better. It is wrong 
to get discouraged, for God rules, and he will reign victo- 
rious over all opposers. 

Weare apt to suppose that Christ’s atoning death is all 
that is essential in his mission. Paul makes his resurrec- 
tion even more vital. We ought tothink much of Christ 
as victorious, as risen above death, and as the firstfruits 
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Ministerial Register. 
BAPTIST. 

COLBY, F. C., Asbury Park, called to Atlantic 
Highlands, N. J. 

De LARME, A. A., New Haven, Conn., accepts 
call to Norristown, Penn. 

GORDON, Joun, Chicago, IIL, called to 2d ch., 
#hiladelphia, Penn. 

— F., Camillus, accepts call to Carthage, 


MONTAGUE, RIcHARD, Colorado Springs, Col., 
accepts call to Newton Center, Mass. 

MORSE, G.. Byron, Collings wood, N. J., accepts 
call to Painsville, O. 

CONGREGATIONAL. 

BAKER, Smita, Minneapolis, Minn., accepts 
call to Maverick ch., East Boston, Mass. 
BLOOGETT, Cnarues E., accepts call to Wash- 

ington Park ch., Chicago, Lil 

BROWN, F. B. (Meth.), accepts call to 
Creek and Taopi, Minn. 

BY RONS, Epwarp H., Oakland, Cal., accepts 
call to Tremont, Southwest Harbor and Bass 
liarbor, Me. 

CARSON, J. WriiiaM, Great Bend, Kan., ac- 
cepts call to Hennessey, Okla. 

DAVIES, Thomas T., Richville, accepts call to 
Orwell and Sandy Creek, N. Y. 

FERNER, Jonn W., St. Louis Park, Minn., call- 
ed to Hampton, Ia. 

HANKS, Carvos H., Springfield, Mass., accepts 
call to Zanesville, O. 

HEDGES, WILLIAM, Jamesport, N. Y., accepts 
call to Harwinton, Conn. 

HOUSTON, WARREN H., Ellsworth, Minn., ac- 
cepts call to Beresford and Haram, 8. D. 
JENKINS, Davip T., Hankinson, N. D., called 

to Douglas, Wyo. 

JOHNSON, CHARLES C., East Bloomfield, ac- 
cepts call to Arcade, N. Y. 

JOHNSON, Frepenic P., accepts call to First 
ch., Ashburnham, Mass. 

JONES, THomas R., Windham, accepts call to 
Cyclone, O. 

KIDDER, SAMuEL T., accepts call to Ashland, 
Wis. 

LAWRENCE, Grorge W., Bennington, N. H., 
accepts call to Brookfield Center, Conn. 

McARTHUR, Henry G., Fort Atkinson, Wis., 
called to St. Augustine, Fla, 

McPHEE, Moses, Lenora, called to Blooming- 
ton, Ashrock and New Harmony, Kan. 

MESKE, Frep.L., of Germany, called to Pres- 
cou, Wis. 

MILUS, CHaries L., Wichita, accepts call to 
Stockton, Kan. 

PERKINS, Sipney K., Andover, Mass., called to 
Alexandria, 8S. D 

RICHIE, Davin H., Osseo, accepts call to Mon- 
dovi, Wis. 


Rose 


SMITH, Epwarp G., Saugus, Mass., accepts call 
to Epping, N. H. 

SMITH, Evwarp L., Gienesce, Id., accepts call 
to Walla Walla, Wash 

SMITH, WinuiaM R., Orchard, accepts call to 
Grolden, Ta. 

THOMAS, Wit.iaM, Bridgewater, accepts call 
to Gann Valley and Duncan, Ss. D 

WILLIAMS, J. BENSON, accepts permanent pas- 
torate Highland, Il. 

WISEMAN, CHARLES F., South Hartford, N. 
Y., called to Chester and Kirtland, O. 

LUTHERAN, 


BARRY, D. R. P., Altoona, Penn., resigns. 

BAUSLIN, D. H., Springtield, accepts call to 
Canton, O. 

EVERETT, T. T.. Brooklyn, accepts call to 
Cobleskill, N. Y. 

HUFFORD, R. W., 
Gettysburg, Penn. 

RUPP, U. 8. G., inst. Oct. sth, Fort Washing- 
ton, Penn. 

STUCKENBERG, H. C., 
callto Mt. Carroll, Il. 


Easton, accepts call to 


Findlay, ©., accepts 


PRESBYTERIAN, 
ALEXANDER, J. A. 
Terre Haute, Ind. 
ANKERMAN, Evmer, (licentiate), accepts cali 
to Upper Buffalo, Penn. 

BENHAM, Dewirr M., Pittsburg, Penn., called 
to Zanesville, O. 

BIRD, Grorae R., Carson City, Nev., resigns. 

BRUCE, J. C., Franklin, accepts call to Al- 
toona, Penn. 

CUMMINGS, J. E., Le Claire, Mt. 
Princeton, la., resigns. 

DODGE, W. E., Los Angeles, called to El Mon- 
tecito, Cal. 

DRUMMOND, James, inst. recently, Chance- 
tord, Penn. 
DUNLAP, E. P., Kansas City, Mo., called to 
Wood River, Neb. 
FITZGERALD, Davip 
called to Clifton, O. 

FORESMAN, E. P., Ansonville, accepts call to 
Marion Center, Penn. 

HEMINGRAY, G._H., Tipton, accepts call to 
Carthage, Mo, 

JOHNSON, S. M., Denver, Col., resigns. 

JOHNSTON, Howarp A., Des Moines, 
cailed to Forty-first St. ch., Chicago, [1. 

MALCOLM, J. H., Chicago, HL, accepts call to 
Hannibal, Mo. 

McINTYRE, Lewis, Morrison, accepts call to 
Grant, la. 

McGAW, JAMEs A. P., inst. recently, Linwood 
ch., Kansas City, Mo. 

PALMER, S. 8., Oakland, accepts call to East 
Oakland, Cal. 

SCHAFF, Puictp, D.D., died Oct. 20th, New 
York City, aged 74, 

SWAN, F. S., 
hocton, N. 

THOMPSON, A. N., Indianapolis, Ind., accepts 
call to Tacoma, Wash. 

WALLACE, E. 8., Aberdeen, 8. D., resigns. 

WELCHER, M. P., South Salem, N. Y., resigns. 

WORK, C. L., Dayton, accepts call to Cincin- 
nati, O. 

YOUNG, Joun, inst. October 5th, Greenfield, Ia 


(licentiate), called to 


Union and 


B., Snow Hill, Md., 


la., 


* cae accepts call to Co- 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
CHAPPELL, M. E., Cumb. Pres., Bethlehem 
and Fredonia, Ky., resigns. 
HOWARD, G.N., Free Bap., Lowell, Mass., re- 
signs. 
KENNEDY, J. G., United Pres., Wellsville, O., 
goes to Denver, Col. 

SAVAGE, W. 
Mass. 
VANNEVAR, Jonn, Univ., Canton, Mass, re- 

signs. 


H., Unit., called to Walpole, 


Literature. 


The prompt mention nm our list of “ Books of the 
Week" will be considered by us an equivalent to 
thetr publishers for all vol recewed. The in- 
tocits of owr readers will guide us im the selec- 
tion of works for further notice. 


RECENT TRANSLATIONS OF 
HORACE.* 


Two pitfalls lie in the path of the trans- 
lator of Horace. It is difficult to keep in 
mind the fact that, in spite of his suggest- 
iveness, Horace is seldom epigrammatic 
in the modern sense of the word. With 
all his fondness for antithesis and his fre- 
quent use of contrasting epithets, his state- 
ments, when faithfully rendered, will often 
seem tame ia comparison with modern sub- 
tleties. This is litthe more than to say 
that Horace is an ancient and not a mod- 
ern poet; that he shares the self-control, 
the simplicity, the apparent lack of striv- 
ing for effect, which, in greater or less 
degree, characterize all ancient art. The 
translator, however well he may know 
this, is continually tempted to add 
*‘ point,” to pharaphrase, or at least to 
make explicit and definite what had only 
been implied in the original. Some might 
be found to think in their hearts that oc- 
casionally the result of this process is an 
improvement on the text. Dryden’s well- 
known rendering of III, 29, for instance, 
is seldom less enjoyed than its prototype. 
Even Swift’s couplet, 





* And tho the villain ’scape awhile, he feels 
Slow vengeance, like a bloodhound, at 
heels,” 


his 


for the famous * Raro antecedentem,” 
Ill, 2, will usually provoke little unfavor- 
able criticism from the majority of read- 
ers. On the other hand, how many of us 
did not find our secret conviction voiced 
when Sir Theodore Martin was _ bold 
enough to call Milton’s ‘*Pyrrha” I, 5, 
‘**curiously overrated ”’? 

But however admirable paraphrases 
may be per se, the lover of the poet will 
insist that ‘* you must not call it Homer.” 
He cherishes the belief that there can and 
must be found a fit English dress for the 
exact thought and expression of the Odes 
of Horace, a translation that will do in- 
justice to neither the reader nor the 
writer and will be something more than 
the wrong side of an embroidery pattern. 
This ideal may be too much to expect 
from any one translator ; it may be at- 
tained, perhaps, only by the combined 
genius (for that word is none too strong to 
express the need) and good fortunes of 
many workers, A_ successful rendering 
of a single ode, a neat equivalent for an 
idiomatic phrase, a solitary felicitious 
word, may be all that any one translator 
can contribute ; many who are more am- 
bitious will undoubtedly fail of even this. 

A very attractive volume has re- 
cently been added to the ‘* Chandos 
Classics” which does much to realize this 
ideal. The entire works of Horace are 
here given in the English translations of 
authors dating from the age of Elizabeth 
to that of Victoria, from Sir Thomas 
Hawkins to Sir Theodore Martin. Recent 
writers are naturally much less drawn 
upon than the representatives of earlier 
periods, and the inevitable result is a 
much less satisfactory collection than 
might have been made if the editor could 
have had unrestricted choice. This is 
particularly true of the Odes, the very 
part by which a translation of Horace 
will always be judged. One does not 
miss much from the Satires or Epistles 
as rendered by Francis or Howes; they 
even seem to gain at times in the manner 
referred to above. But clever rhetoric 
leaves more to be desired when the Odes 
are in question, and we need only con- 
trast Cartwright’s Version of LV, 13 (** To 
Lyce ”) with Conington’s masterly trans- 
lation to see the improvement in poetical 
quality of which such work admits. It 
is of incidental interest to observe the 
wide range of taste to which Horace has 


* HORACE: Translated by the most eminent Eng- 
lish scholars and poets. (“The Chandos Classics.’’) 
Fred. Warne & Co., London and New York. 1892. 

HORATIAN ECHOES. Translations by JOHN O.SAR- 
GEANT, With a biographical sketch of Mr. Sargeant 
and an Introduction by Dr. Holmes. Boston: Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. 1893, 

ECHOES FROM THE SABINE FARM. By EUGENE 
and ROSWELL M. FIELD. Chicago; A, C, McClurg & 
Co. 1898. 








appealed, if. indeed, it is not true that 
every Englishman of culture has a trans- 
lation of Horace in his desk. Surely no 
other author has claimed the attention of 
Ben Johnson, Pye, Archbishop Wrang- 
ham, Hartley Coleridge, Addison and 
John Cam Hobhouse; a list that might 
easily be made longer and more incon- 
gruous. We leave that task, however, to 
some future Dryasdust, and meanwhile 
plead for the anthology of best transla- 
tions. 

Whether Mr. Sargeant’s work will be 
represented in that volume is a matter of 
some doubt. Tho he never rises to the 
very best, it must be said to his credit 
that he never sinks to the worst that has 
been done. In poetical feeling, in apt- 
ness of idiom, in mastery of the difficult 
subject of meter, his work cannot be 
compared with that of Martin, Conington 
or Lord Lytton, undoubtedly the best 
complete renderings of the Odes in Eng- 
lish. On the other hand, his version, 
which includes four-fifths of the Odes, is 
usually quite free from the defect which 
was pointed out above. There are few 
places where he deliberately tries to 
say more than Horace does, and so runs 
the risk of saying more than Horace 
meant. Here is one of them in the Ode 
addressed to Virgil, IV, 12, 27,28: 

“Tis sweet at proper time and place to get a 
little jolly, 

The very wisest thing in life, is wisdom mixed 

with folly.” 
What Horace said, as everybody knows. 
was 
** Dulce est disipere in loco.” 
Lord Thirlow rather awkwardly phrases it 
“To trifle as the fool is sweet.” 
But that, at any rate, does not misrepre- 
sent the philosophy nor the style of the 
poet. A second example may be taken 
from Ode II, 2: 
* Easy sleep and sweet loves, added years drive 
away, 

Tho your nap after dinner is coming to stay.” 
Here the second line is wholly gratuitous 
as Well as misleading in its associations, 
Hawkins speaks accurately, if somewhat 
beldly, of Age 

* Dispelling amorous fires and gentle sleep.” 
But cases like these, it should be noted, 
are comparatively few ; in general the 
substance of the thought is carefully pre- 
served. 

In their form, however, Mr. Sargeant’s 
translations are much less worthy of the 
original. They are of varying merit, and 
it is easy to believe that they were writ- 
ten at periods in his life widely apart. 
The longest are usually most successful ; 
in other words, where Horace is least a 
lyric poet and most a rhetorician. A few 
exceptions might be made; IV, 7 (‘¢Diffu- 
gere nives”), and IIT, 18 (** Faunus”), are 
among the most satisfactory attempts, 
and the famous address to Barine, LI, 8, 
is even more creditable. 

The second pitfall of which we began 
to speak is one that Mr. Sargeant has not 
so happily avoided. It is the tendency to 
underestimate the conscious art of Hor- 
ace’s work. Of course this art is most 
clearly apparent to a professed student of 
Latin poetry, and of Horace in particular. 
Yet it is hard to understand how any one 
who can read the original with any ap- 
preciation can fail to have the matter 
make a lasting impression upon him. 
There has never been a diligent student of 
the Odes, since the days of Quinctilian, 
in whose estimate of the poet his curi- 
osa felicitas has not filled a predominant 
place. Horace’s morals make some few 
odes untranslatable; he is guilty of 
glaringly bad taste in a few instances; 
and there is an occasional phrase that may 
be called awkward or obscure. But he is 
never slovenly, never slangy, never vul- 
gar. His diction is carefully chosen, his 
meters rigidly accurateas a rule. If any- 
thing, he errs by over-artificiality. These 
are the veriest commonplaces of Hora- 
tian criticism, which the worst text-book 
will state correctly. And yet there seems 
tobe a growing tendency to forget or 
to ignore them when it comes to a trans- 
lation. English, which no one would 
dream of finding in serious poetry or 
prose, is apparently thought quite appro- 
priate to represent the style of the most 
fastidious writer of the most fastidious 
language. Mr. Sargeant, to begin with, 





had a fancy for rendering the Alcaic 
stanza into varieties of the English ana- 
pestic verse ; that of itself, with its Tom 
Moore associations and its easy transition 
to a vulgar jingle, is disastrous enough in 
most cases to any correct impression of 
the spirit and form of the original. But 
when accompanied by meanness of phrase 
the result is fatal. For example, the 
opening lines of I, 17: 

“ His Arcadian hills nimble Faunus exchanges 

For a trip now and then to my Sabine retreat.’’ 
This, with its free and easy air is, after 
all, more false to Horace than Francis, 
who does not try to keep the metaphor of 
exchangi g: 

“Pan from Arcadia’s hills descends 

To visit oft my Sabine seat.” 

In this same ode occurs the famous phrase 
‘*olentis uxores mariti,” which, for all its 
ludicrous bad taste, has not to us the same 
flavor as Mr. Sargeant’s ‘* she-goat com- 
munity.” Take, also, the beginning of 
ILI, 26 (** Viai puellis”): 
“TI lived for the girls and was true to their 

charms, 

And I battled it not without glory.” 
Infinitely better is Dobson’s rondeau : 

* We loved of yore, in warfare bold, 
Nor laurelless.”’ 

In fact,a much truer idea of Horace is 
to be obtained from Dobson’s ex periments 
with old French meters than from many 
versions more literal but less true to the 
artistic aim of the original. His *‘ Persi- 
cos odi” ([, 38), ** Fons Bandusie” (U1, 
13), ** Vitas hinnuleo” (1, 23),do not suf- 
fer, to say the least, from comparison with 
Mr. Sargeant’s more faithful but much 
less artistic versions. Those who have 
ears to hear can understand much from 
the simple fact that in the last ode Mr. 
Sargeant uses the word ‘‘ doe” instead of 
“fawn,” 

Equally objectionable are the following 
lines : 

“Say, Lydia, how is this ?’—I, &. 
“With the plump son of Semele close at your 
back.”’—I, 19. 
“My Albius, don’t pose as a martyr to grief 

Tho Glycera turn on your suit a cold shoul- 

der.” -1, 38. 
“From no plebean rubbish came ”’ 

“And Chloé, the charmer, was nowhere to 
me.” —III, 9. 

‘The client you of noble birth will surely not 
decline 

To picnic with the perfume if I put up the 

wine.”’—IV, 12. 

In fairness it should be said that this 
list includes nearly all that a careful read- 
ing brought to light; but it is quite long 
enough to cloud one’s impression of what 
is in the maina conseientious and dignified 
if not brilliant piece of work. Dr. Holmes 
writes a graceful and sympathetic pref- 
ace for his friend’s book, while it can 
hardly be said to add much to the perma- 
nent literature of the subject. 

In the preface to the sumptuous vol- 
ume for which the Messrs. Field are re- 
sponsible, the gentle reader is warned that 
it must not be taken too seriously, a fore- 
stallment of criticism which it is hoped 
all may heed. It must have been a most 
jocosa imago which returned to the ear 
this mingling of Sabine sentiment and fin 
de siécle slang, which bears about the same 
relation to the poet’s work that the 
Chicago Daily News bears to the Acta 
Diurna of his day. The handsome bind- 
ing, the lavish illustration and the real 
merit of some of the translations will 
undoubtedly expose the book to miscon- 
ception. Not all can understand a joke, 
and even those who smile at the unde- 
niable cleverness of the book may be par- 
doned for wishing that so much ability, 
not to say so much expense, had been de- 
voted to something more than a jeu 
@esprit. ‘*The Truth about Horace,” it 
hardly need be said, must be taken only 
as an example of the humorous perver- 
sity that marks our American humor. 
The protegé of Maecenas would undoubted- 
ly find the fast life of our day much like 
that of his own. We need not take all 
his exhortations seriously any more than 
we accept his picture of his patron for the 
whole truth about ‘ Macenate supino,” 
as Juvenal calls him. But to ignore the 
difference between the art of the poet 
and the manners and morals of his day, 


is a very shallow error. We will let Pro- 
fessor Mahaffy’s ‘‘ Germans” worship the 
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philosopher Horace, or analyze _ his- 
Glyceras and Lalages .into definite 


atoms of his demi-monde, It is sufticient 
here to protest that his art is sincere and 
his performance most profitable for in- 
struction and reproof. If he erred in 
making a distinction between the ideals 
of his art and his life, he would doubtless 
plead that he has been more than pun- 
ished by being thus ‘boldly interpreted 
into the spirit, the forms and the speech 
of to-day” as they are understood on the 
shore of Lake Michigan, 
peas deeb dels Bei 1 8 


RECENT FICTION. 


Many (nventions. By Rudyard Kipling. 
(New York: D. Appleton & Co.) Fifteen 
stories make up the contents of this vol- 
ume. Mr. Kipling still sticks to subjects 
that we should imagine very popular in the 
back room of a saloon or at a club of 
“sports.” We honor Mr. Kipling’s genius 
and make special note of his vigorous, un- 
conventional style. Most of his sketches 
here offered are drawn from dishonorable 
life and have a smack of coming frem one 
who enjoys playing in the dirt. 

The Private Life, and Other Stories. By 
Henry James (New York: Harper & 
Brothers. $1.00.) Mr. James is quite the 
opposite of Mr. Kipling in everything. He 
does not like playing in the dirt; he chooses 
subjects that are outwardly decent, and his 
style is the very flower of fin de siécle con- 
ventionality. No man excels him in ample 
spread of verbal trickery, His phrasing 
compels admiration ; it is like those Indian 
baskets so cleverly woven of willow that 
they hold water like a bucket. The stories 
of this volume are not of his best, but they 
show how European he has at last succeed- 
ed in making hi? taste. They have an alien, 
dilettantish suggestion and a curious liter- 
ary flavor; it is as ifan American, born a 
romancer, had spoiled his gift) by over- 
study of the French realists. It is all very 
fine, very artificial, and very finical. 

Heather and Snow, by George Mac- 
donald (New York, Harper & Brothers, 
$1.25), is not awell-written story, nor can 
we find much to interest us in pursuing 
the career of a half-erazed young man, who 
wanders around crying to Nature for un- 
natural aid. The whole story is strained, 
hysterical, and to a degree mandlin. 


A Woman Who Failed, and Other 
Stories. By Bessie Chandler. (Boston : 
Roberts Brothers. $1.00.) Commonplace 


and a trifle crude, these stories are lifelike 
in a way, and will find many interested 
readers among the people who do their stint 
of fiction-reading every day, wet or dry. 

The Simple Adventures of a Memsahib, 
By Sara Jeannette Duncan. Illustrated. 
(New York, D. Appleton & Co.) These 
Adventures of a Memsahib may be quite 
simple, certainly they are often very amus- 
ing. The author carries her humor into 
India and gives it the heat of the summer, 


and finatly it ‘gets the liver,’ as every live. 


thing does that ever occupies a bungalow. 
There is some prime character-sketching in 
the story, and throughout it is cleverly 
written, 


Old” Kaskaskia Days. By Elizabeth 
Holbrook. (Chicago: ‘Che Schulte Pub- 


This novel doubtless has its 
value, and so far as its historical matter 
goes it will be found interesting. Beyond 
this there is nothing to recommend it as 
separable from the mass of fiction ground 
out by mediocrity, save that here and there 
it gives a brief glimpse of old days in their 
simplicity with some unaffected strokes of 
description. 

Harper & Brothers have issued Mr. W. 
I). Howells’s novel, The World of Chance, 
as No. 736 of their “Franklin Square 
Library new series ; in their new ‘ Quar- 
terly”” No. 2 is Maria Louise Poole’s Dally. 

At The Rising of the Muon. Irish stories 
and Studies, by Frank Mathews. — Llius- 
trated. (New York: Tait Sons & Company. 
$1.25.) These sketches of Lrish life are well 
Worth reading. “It’s too much to expect 
outsiders to understand Irishmen,” says 
this story teller; ‘* but it would be a blessed 
thing if only we could understand one 
‘nother.’ ‘The pages bear a ripple of genu- 
ine Hibernian feeling, both grave and gay ; 
and the printing and illustrations are ex- 
cellent. 

Toppleton’s Client; or, a Spirit in Evile. 
By John Kendrick Bangs. (New York: 
Charles 1. Webster & Co. 31.00.) Topple- 
ton and his elient are both overdrawn, and 
Kiven a skew at an acute angle with the 
ordinary run of things. When Mr. Bangs 
Wrote this story he had what we would call 
humorist’s nightmare, and it was a bad 
case, Rarely do philosophy, religion, criti- 
“ism, love, politics and tomfoolery find 


lishing Co.) 








themselves so intimate with on? another as 
they are in these droll pages. Yet, after, 
all, one reads the book from beginning to 
end with an almost constant grin. 

Dorothy the Puritan. By Augusta Camp- 
bell Watson. (New York: E. P. Dutton & 
Company. $1.00.) Old Salem, witchcrafty 
Salem, in its most portentous mood, is the 
seat of this story, and the author has 
worked into her characters a good prppor- 
tion of tragic feeling. It is a novel witha 
plot; it has harrowing scenes, and its 
pathos is genuine. If Dorothy looked like 
the picture of her set opposite the title- 
page, she had a fair claim to be called 
beautiful. 

J. B. Lippincott Company have issued an 
edition of John Strange Winter’s novel, 
Aunt Jehnnie, which novel is very much 
like the rest of this sprightly author’s 
books. 

Honor. By Maud Howe. (St. Paul: The 
Price-McGill Company.) We like this story 
better than the illustrations. Indeed, the 
latter appeal to our sense of the ludicrous. 
We would particularly point out the pic- 
ture of Honor opposite to page 253. We 
have been repeatedly told in the text that 
this heroine is beautiful, and now we are 
assured that she is looking more beautiful 
thau ever before. But by this picture she 
is lean-faced, hook-nosed, hollow-eyed, has 
wchin like Voltaire’s in his last stages of 
dyspepsia, and a neck certainly not under 
eighteen inches in length! As for Mrs. 
Kiliot’s story, that isa different thing, and 
It separates itself, we should say, very will- 
ingly from the illustrations. It is not the 
‘great American novel” for which we have 
been so long looking; but then it is dis- 
tinctly American. It has the well-known 
American faith in the efficacy of belittling 
American manners, it goes out of its way to 
lug ina Frenchy scene, and it sticks to the 
well-worn legend of the American family, 
ill-bred but rich, working its way into a 
fabulous heaven of New York society. It 
makes a direct appeal to the American taste 
for kicking itself--in novels. 

Endewors Doiw’s Down at the Corners, 
By the Rev. J. F. Cowan. (Boston: D. 
Lothrop Company. $1.50.) This story, told 
in Yankee dialect, is one with a purpose, 
and it carries a goodly burden of truth in 
its pages. Young people, especially those 
working in the path of Christian Kudeavor, 
will find it amusing and instractive. 

Robert Hardy’s Sewen Days, by the Rev. 
Charles M. Sheldon (Boston, Congrega- 
tional and Sunday-School Publishing 
Society, 90 cents), tells how a certain self- 
styled Christian, a church member of selfish 
proclivities, had a dream which set him to 
work might and main to make reparation 
ina single week for a whoie life of mean- 
ness. It is a short cut across a large area 
of human nature. 

Bertha Wray’s New Naine, by Amanda 
M. Douglas (Boston, Lee & Shepard, $1.50), 
isa cleverly written story of village life in 
which with not a little art the development 
ofa girl’s life into a form suited to the higher 
sphere of intellectual and = moral expe- 
riences, is evenly and graphically depicted, 
Such stories find readers who are hungry 
for them, and they are likely to do them 
good, Certainly they can do no harm to 
any reader. 

The Rebel Queen, by Walter Besant (New 
York, Harper & Brothers, $1.50), is an im- 
possible story in some of its features ; but 
it is deeply interesting from beginning to 
end. Mr. Besant writes with conscieuce 
and with power. Some of the scenes are 
vividly dramatic. Indeed the story leaves 
a strong impression. 

The Heavenly Twins. 
Grand. (New York: Cassell Publishing 
Company. $1.00.) The woman who writes 
under the pen name of Sarah Grand has 
attracted some attention with her fiction, 
We find the present novel interesting in 
spite of its many and glaring defects. To 
begin with, it lacks artistic coherence, and 
there is no such thing in it as dramatic 
consistency. Asa special plea for the free- 
dom of women and as a merciless and some- 
what hysterical tirade against men froma 
woman’s pointof view, it enforces attention 
even when it does not command respect. 
We have read it feeling at almost every 
line the influence that *‘ Robert Elsmere” 
and ‘‘ David Grieve”? have had upon the 
author, who is evidently a woman of talent, 


By Madame Sarah 


The Complaining Millions of Men. By 
Edward Fuller. (New York: Harper & 
Brothers.) When this story first ap- 


peared we thought it showed that the 
author could if he would do good work. 
Perhaps our lack of sympathy with the 
purpose which seems to have been upper- 
most in the writing has kept us from ap- 
preciating Mr. Fuller’s work. At allevents, 
we do not find The Complaining Millions 
of Men a book to recommend, 





Paula Ferris, by Mary Farley Sanborn 
(Boston, Lee & Shepard, $1.00), is a well- 
written society story with a good deal of 
human nature ceverly set forth in the 
various characters. The heroine is not as 
admirable as the author fancies; but she 
will do for an example, and there may bea 
wholesome lesson in her experiences. 

Found Wanting. By Mrs. Alexander. 
(Philadelphia. J. B. Lippincott Company. 
$1.00.) We cannot understand the mind 
that could take pleasure in writing or in 
reading a book so cheap and so insignifi- 
cant as Found Wanting. It is a story 
about nobody, and from beginning to final 
page it is dull to stupidity. 

From Charles Scribner's Sons we have In 
Blue Unijorm. By George I. Putnam. 
(Price $1.00.) It isa story of life in the 
social atmosphere of army posts, strongly 
written in places, and in other places care- 
lessly. The sketches of character are evi- 
dently from the author’s memory. 

Mrs. Falchion, By Gilbert Parker. (New 
York: The Home Publishing Company.) 
We should think that a romance 
like this would have many readers. It 
is lurid in its coloring, somewhat sensa- 
tional in plot and structure, and it is pic- 
turesque to a degree. The heroine is an 
impossible woman, and the hero—if Boyd 
Madras may beso called—is a moonshine 
man ; still the fascination of romance makes 
the story endurable after a fashion. 

A Catastrophe in Bohemia, and Other 
Stories. By Henry S. Brooks. (New York : 
Charles L. Webs er & Co. $1.00.) Adroitly 
as the fencing master does his trick with 
the sword in A Catastrophe in Bohemia, 
does the author bring about the dénoue- 
ment of that story, which is the best one in 
the book. The other stories are less strik- 
ing, but they are well written. 

Brown’s Retreat, by Anna Eichberg King 
(Boston, Roberts Brothers, $1.00), is another 
volume of good short stories by a writer 
who need have no fear of being overlooked 
in the realistic crush of a literary reception. 
She holds her head well up, and finds com- 
fort in romance. ° 

A Terrible Family. 
den. (New York : The International News 
Co. 50cents.) This is the initial number of 
‘*The Authors’ Library.” It is a light, 
breezy, amusing little story, by the author 
of ** The House on the Marsh,” ** Highest 
References,” and other entertaining tales, 
and will be fouud easy reading on a rail- 
way train, or in a cosy corner anywhere, 
when one doesn’t want to think. 

The Hoyden, by the Duchess (Philadel- 
phia, J. B. Lippincott Co, $1.00), is a 
humorous story; or, if it is a serious one, 
we must conclude that its hero is a self- 
eating cannibal ; for thus saith the text: 
** He has induced her to eat something, and 
at her request has eaten himself.’’ This is 
at the end of the story, too! 

No. 737 of ‘‘Harper’s Franklin Square 
Library ” is The Nameless City, by Stephen 
Grail. It isa Romany romance, a trifle in- 
tense, and somewhat dashed witha passion 
that strikes the reader ay artificially pro- 
duced. 


By Florence War- 
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Rulers of India. Aurangzib. By Stan- 
ley Lane Pool, B.A. (Oxford: The Claren- 
don Press.) ‘This is an interesting book. It 
has been prepared with scholarly care, and 
the publishers have done their work well. 
Kvery person interested in the history of 
India will do well to follow the series of 
which this is an importantissue. Sir Wm. 
W. Hunter, who was to have written the 
present volume, turned the task over to Mr. 
Pool, and we are glad that it fell into such 
able hands. Aurangzib was a picturesque 
personage, a powerful emperor, a great gen- 
eral ; and his life reads like a romance. ——— 
Another volume of the ‘ Rulers of India” 
series now before usis Capt. L. J. Trotter’s 
sketch of the Karl of Aukland, a sketch 
relating chiefly, of course, to Lord Auk- 
land’s Indian career. It is tersely and 
graphically written, and like all the vol- 
umes of this series contains a map and a 


good index. (Oxford: The Clarendon 
Press. New York: Macmillan & Co.)——— 


Camp-Fires of a Naturatist, by Clarence E. 
Edwards. (New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
$1.50.) With excellent full-page engravings 
and a text teeming with adventures by flood 
and field, this is a book to delight boys; 
and many a man will read it with a thrill 
for every page. It isa thoroughly captiva- 
ting book. What One Woman Thinks. 
Essays. By Haryot Holt Cahoon. Edited by 
Cynthia M. Westover. (New York: Tait, 
Sons & Co. $1.25.) From the beautiful 
frontispiece portrait of the author to the 
last page this book has a sprightly clever- 
ness to help its many short essays hold the 
reader’s attention. It isabook by a woman 
for women; but if a man of good temper 
chance to pick it up he will be pretty sure 








to read it. There is a good deal of common 

sense in it, some excellent bits of word pic- 
turing, and nota little cheerful nonsense. 

A House-Hunter In Europe, by Wil- 

liam Henry Bishop. (New York : Harper & 

Brothers. $1.50.) Next to house-hunting 
for one’s self in eligible places in Eu 

rope would come the pleasure of reading a 
charming description, or rosary of descrip 

tions, like Mr. Bishop’s book now in hand. 

If our word is good in the way of encour- 
agement we desire to use it for the benefit 
of our readers by recommending A House- 
Hunter In Europe asa volume not to be 
lightly passed over without due examina- 

tion. Itis full of what one cannot refuse 

to accept as reality, and after reading it 

one feels the self-satisfied air of the‘ much 

traveled ’’ person settle upon one’s face. 

Surely house-hunting is sometimes a most 
attractive diversion.———From Thomas 
Whittaker, New York, we have Nos. 2 and 
3 o€ ‘*Whittaker’s Library’”’ series. No. 2 
is The Vicar of Norwenstow, being 8. Bar- 
ing Gould’s ‘Life of Robert Stephen 
Hawker,” which isin its seventh edition. 
No. 3is About Men and Things, by Caleb 
S. Henry. The series is well printed and 
in paper covers. (Price, 5) cents the volume.) 
A Child’s History of France. By 
John Bonner. (New York: Harper & 
Brothers. %200.) This is an excellent 
outline of French history written in the 
simplest diction aud with a view to pic- 
turesque interest. It is protusely illustrated, 
The Story of my Life. By Georg 
Ebers. (New York: D. Avpleton & Com 

pany. $1.25.) At the age of fifty-five Georg 
Kbers considers himself of sufficient impor- 
tance to the world to offer it his autobiog- 
raphy. We find it a book of charming 
qualities that he has filled with himself. 
Indeed, the essentials of current German 
life inform the pages, and one feels the au- 
thenticity of even the driest of the details. 
Ebers has not met. with many stirring expe- 
riences; but his acquaintances have been 
interesting, and his literary career, as here 
depicted, seems to have been typically Teu 
tonic. The translation by Mes. Mary J. 
Safford is good, and there are portraits of 
Ebers. The Highway of Letters, and 
Its Echoes of Famous Footsteps. By 
Thomas Archer. (New York: Anson D. 
F. Randolph & Co, $2.00.) In this large 
and beautiful volume Mr. Thomas Archer 
gives a light and gossipy history of Fleet 
Street, London, with especial regard to its 
literary connections. From Dan Chaucer's 
day on down the footsteps of the knights of 
the quill are followed up and down the 
famous old highway of letters, and in and 
out of its clubs and inns. It is not a schol- 
arly work for students, but it is a book that 
every library must have, and that every 
lover of English literature must read. The 
print is excellent,and its many illustra 
tions add to the interest of the text.—— 














Braddock. By John R. Musick. (New 
York: Funk & Wagnalls. $1.50.) This 
volume of the ‘Columbian Historical 


Novels” has to do with the French and 
Indian wars of our country’s early history. 
As a novel it is a trifle wooden ; but as di- 
luted history it has its value. 


Two little books of more than usual in 
terest on Japan lie before us. The first, A 
Japanese Interior, by Alice Mabel Bacon. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston and New 
York. $1.25.) Miss Bacon belongs to a 
family of authorsand writers. She inherits 
from her father the literary style which 
forms the distinct charm of this and her 
previous volume, ‘Japanese Girls and 
Women.”’ Miss Bacon went to Japan to 
teach in a school for noble wirls, under the 
management of the Imperial Household 
Department. It was a most conservative 
affair, unaffected by foreign influences, and 
where she was very much out of connection 
even with the foreign missionary establish- 
ments in Japan. In this high-bred, na 
tional atmosphere she enjoyed the oppor- 
tunities of knowing Japanese women of 
the highest class which were used to such 
good advantage in her *‘ Japanese Girls and 
Women.” The present volume is composed 
of letters sent home by her during this en- 
gagement. They lay no claim to a wide 
knowledgé of the country nor of its institu- 
tions nor of what was going forward in 
it. They give a simple, daily ‘‘ chronicle 


of events, sights and impressions.”’ This 
is the attraction of the volume, and 
it proves to be very great. ———- The 
other recent book on Japan, tho very 


different, is no less interesting and of 
greater importance, through its direct bear 
ing on the new Christian work in Japan, The 
book to which we refer is A Modern Paul 
in Japan: An Account of the Life and 
Work of the Rev. Paul Sawayama. By 
Jinzo Naruse. With an Introduction by 
the Rev. Alexander McKenzie, D.D. (Con- 
gregational Sunday-School and Publishing 
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Society, Boston and Chicago. $1.00.) Both 
the awthor, Jinzo Naruseand Mr. Sawayama 
were born in Japan and converted there to 
Christianity. Sawayama was no ordinary 
man. Full of national spirit and coura- 
geous patriotism, he began as a soldier in the 
field. The close affinity between the soldier 
spirit and the saintly had a new illustration 
in his case, and drove bim into severe 
ascetic discipline, by which, in the be 
clouded condition he then was, he hoped to 
be raised to a higher plane of spiritual life. 
In the midst of these fruitless endeavors 
the Gospel was brought to him. He came 
to this country in 1872, and made such 
rapid progress in the development of Chris- 
tian character, that in 1877 he was ordained 
by Neesima and the missionaries over a 
church founded in Osaka on a self-support- 

. ing basis. He was the first native pastor in 
Japan. He proved to be a powerful and 
persuasive preacher. The natives flocked 
to hear him and filled his church. The 
brief story of his life—for he was soon cut 
off—is full of inspiration and of that kind of 
practical demonstration of the truth and 
power of the Gospel which has carried it 
around the world in holy triumph. 


History of the New ‘Vorld called Ameri- 
ca. By Edward John Payne, Fellow of 
University College, Oxford. (Macmillan & 
Co., New York. Vol. I. %3.00.) Thisis a 
book of prodigious research and dogmatic 
conclusions, as witness the very absolute 
assertion of the T‘uranian origin of the 
American aborignes and the equally posi- 
tive assertion that Columbus’s landfall was 
made on the now deserted island of Mari- 
guana and not, as the great current of the 
best recent authority gives it, on Wat- 
ling’s Island. ‘The author accepts the 
evolutionary theory of history in the sense 
that every historical movement is the 
direct result of a preceding physical process 
out of which it springs. ‘The book is writ- 
ten to illustrate a more or less novel theory 
of human progress that human advance- 
ment not only depends broadly on physical 
conditions, but that it may be measured by 
the substitution of an artificial for a nat- 
ural basis of subsistence. All races living 
on the natural products of the field, the 
forest or the stream are defined as in the 
savage condition. They begin to emerge 
from it when they first substitute the arti- 
ficial for the natural method of subsistence, 
Tried by this test none of our aboriginal 
races were civilized. ‘The general scheme 
of the work is to show that the organization 
of the food provision on an artificial basis 
has been the critical point in the develop- 
ment of the dominant Indian tribes. The 
complete development of this theory is re- 
served for the second volume, not yet pub- 
lished, and which must be forthcoming be- 
fore we can be sure what form the author’s 
theory will ultimately take, or how he will 
develop and support it. Meantime we can 
only say of the introductory volume that it 
is in the first Book a wonderfully clever, 
critical and erudite study of the discovery 
of America, written to show that it was an 
evolution based on physical conditions and 
involved in three distinct historical proc- 
esses. In Book II the social economy of 
the aborigines is traced to physical condi- 
tions and shown to have run a parallel 
course with social advancement in other 
partsof the world, subject to some excep- 
tions which are readily traced to physical 
facts in the American environment. ‘Tne 
working up of all this matter is reserved 
for the forthcoming volume, to the publi- 
cation of which we reserve further remark. 


A Lie Never Justifiable. A Study in 
Ethics. By Henry Clay Trumbull. (John 
D. Wattles & Co., Philadelphia. $1.00.) We 
venture the guess that Mr. Trumbull has 
been inspired to write this little book as a re- 
ply to Newman Smyth and Borden P. Bowne 
in their recent volumes on Ethics, tho it 
would be unfair to impart to Dr. Trumbull 
a controversial purpose or a controversial 
tone. He takes the heroic side of the ques- 

tion, and the one which, from a practical 

point of view, is always the most in need of 
being insisted on by moralists and preach- 
ers. Practically we have to stand with Dr. 

Trumbull. But viewing the matter intel- 
lectually, from the standpoint of ethics, as 
Rothe, Dr. Hodge, Dr. Smyth and Professor 
Bowne discuss it, the case appears to be one 
of those extremely difficult moral antin- 
omies which remain incapable of specu- 
lative solution. Dr. Trumbull sheds very 
little light on this aspect of the problem ; 
for with all his protest and disclaimer he 
does substantially concede that under cer- 
tain circumstances and within certain lim- 
its, deceit is not morally wrong. His defi- 
nition of a lie makes intentional deceit the 
evilelement in it; and he asserts that this 
deceit may be in act as well as in word. 
Yet he admits a crstain amount of Jimita- 


tion and modifying exception in the former 
case which he will not allow at all in the 
spoken or written word. How can this be 
justified if the vicious element of the lie is 
simply deceit ? Why is not the deceit al- 
ways vicious’ We doubt, therefore, the 
adequacy of Dr. Trumbull’s definition. It 
seems to require the addition of that fur- 
ther element of malice, or the evil intention, 
which the greatest moralists have insisted 
on, but which Dr. Trumbulland his friends, 
for reasons most honorable to them, wish to 
get rid of. Kant’s point against this is that 
malice or evilintention is involved, per se, 
in every assertion of that which is not as 
that whichis. Dr. Trumbull’s position is 
substantially the same, that deceit is essen- 
tially evil as involving of necessity: the evil 
mind. The exceptional cases in which this 
is not true must be very rare, and occur 
only in those paroxysmal social conditions 
where the moral relations of man to man are 
broken up. There may arise hard and per- 
plexed conditions in which choice has to be 
made between truth on the one hand, and 
the bona voluntas on the other ; but the 
serious point to be considered is that no one 
ever stated the thing which is not without 
sinning against the truth, whatever his 
service may have been to the bona voluntas, 
and there may be cases in which the bona 
voluntas has to be preferred. 


Women of the Valois Court forms the 
sixteenth volume in the well-known and 
greatly popular series by Imbert de Saint- 
Amand, and Women of Versailles, The 
Court of Louis XIV forms the seventeenth 
in the same series. They are both trans- 
lated by Elizabeth Gilbert Martin, and 
published like the others in the same series 
by the Scribners. (New York. $1.25 per 
vol.) The Women of the Valois Court is 
divided into two Parts, with their two 
groups of distinguished and courtly women 
revolving around Marguerite, sister of 
Francis I and Catherine de Medici. In 
neither of these volumes is the spectacle 
presented an altogether edifying one, tho 
the author does his best to make it so, and 
his skill in the art of esthetic disinfection 
is very great. The volume on the Court 
of Louis XIV glidesover the rough places 
in that orientalized despot’s life such as 
the dragonades, the oriental court, the 
ideal despotism with which he threatened 
Kurope, and gives us a touching tale of 
piety in the penitence of Madame de Monte- 
span and Mile. de La Valliére, which in its 
close at the deathbed of the grand monarch 
rises distinctly to saintly flame. In fact, M. 
St. Amand pronounces Louis a saint. 
Madame de Maintenon’s part in the revo- 
cation of the Edict of Nantes and the ex- 
pulsion of the Huguenots, and the lurid hue 
of her devotion are beautifully transformed 
by an art which we can never sufficiently 
admire as a triumph of the painter’s brush 
whatever we may think of it as the product 
of the historian’s pen. M. de Saint-Amand 
has refreshed his pages and gained much in 
matter by leaving the well-worked field on 
which he has wrought so long and going 
back, in the firgt of these volumes, some 
three centuries. The volumes are certainly 
entertaining, even tho their characteriza- 
tion of the serious events of the times es- 
cape the charge of flippancy by the narrow- 
est of lines. Wesbould characterize them 
both in a sentence which the author em- 
ploys to describe the circle around Mar- 
guerite: 

* People begin to learn how to treat questions 
gracefully without going into them profoundly ; 
to pass rapidly from one subject to another; to 
run over the whole gamut of sentiments and 
ideas with the light hand of a lute-player.” 


The Scribners have published the second 
of the four volumes which is to compose 
“The American History Series.” The 
French War and the Revolution. By 
William Milligan Sloane, Ph.D., L.H.D., 
Professor in Princeton University. (Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York. $1.25.) This 
series had an admirable send-off in “ The 
Colonial Era’”’ by Professor Fisher, of Yale 
The present is the second volume in the 
series, and is to be followed by two others 
by President Walker, of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, at Boston, and by 
Professor Burgess, of Columbia. Professor 
Sloane’s volume makes a close connection 
with Professor Fisher’s by some prelimi- 
nary sketches of the English people, the 
American colonies and the English and 
French in North America at and previous 
to the outbreak of the old French War. 
From this point the history is traced to the 
Peace of Paris, 1760-’63, when the new issue 
arises, out of which American independ- 
ence was destined to be developed. By the 








studious and unsparing omission of minor 
details, the author has managed to find 
room to compress within a 24mo volume of 
409 pages an intelligible, marvelously accu- 





rate and effective history of the period, and 
one which contains a full and vigorous 
sketch of the important political and con- 
stitutional movements of the period. The 
book is full enough to be interesting, tho 
the strict limits of brevity must have tried 
the author seriously. 


Studies by a Recluse in Cloister, Town 
and Country. By Austen Jessopp, D.D., 
R-ctor of Scarning. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
New York and London. $1.75) We open 
Mr. Jessopp’s books with the expectation 
of finding something worth reading for 
style as well as matter. Heison his chosen 
ground in the volume before us, where his 
knowledge is greatest and his spirits run 
high. Four of the essays which compose 
the volume are on English towns, ‘St. 
Albans and her Historian” (Matthew Paris), 
“ Bury St. Edmunds,” “ On the Edge of the 
Norfolk Holy Land” (a fascinating paper) 
ana ‘‘The Origin aud Growth of English 
Towns.”’ The other papers are on miscel- 
laneous subjects. ‘‘ The Land and its Own- 
ers in Past Times,” ‘ Letters and Letter- 
Writers,” ‘“* L’ Ancienne Noblesse” and “A 
Suggestion for My Betters,’’ the suggestion 
being the capital one that the literary pur- 
veyors for the people should make some 
effort to stop the flood of romance which is 
withering the heart and brain of the peo- 
ple by substituting some form of popular 
history for it. The author has devoted the 
proceeds of this book to the repair of the 
parish church at Scarning, England, an 
ancient structure in a poor town, where it 
is falling to pieces. 


The Trial of Sir John Falstaff Wherein 
the Fat Knight is Permitted to Answer for 
Himself Concerning Charges Laid Against 
Him, and to Attorney His Own Case. 
By A. M. F. Randolph. (G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, New York and London. $1.50.) This 
isa book to delight all lovers of Shakes- 
peare, Readers who have gotten no further 
with the great dramatist than to Falstaff 
will find here a rendering of this immortal 
character which is worthy of Shakespeare, 
and which is really the result of all the 
illustration and exposition the best Shakes- 
pearean critics have devoted to it, combined 
by an author whose own critical power and 
original appreciation is hardly inferior to 
any of them. The title describes the form 
his book takes. The work is done with 
great lightness of touch, in a bright, viva- 
cious, humorous way, but with striking full- 
ness of knowledge afd always with the 
purpose of illustrating the Shakespeare 
text and the Shakespeare ideal without 
wandering off into learned collateral talk 
or correction of the historic basis of the 
drama. It is one of the brightest, most 
enjoyable and adequate Shakespearan ex- 
positions we have seen for many a day. 


Dr. Daniel G. Brinton has been hitherto 
known as a student of American archeolo- 
gy and anthropology ; but not content with 
the honorable fame acquired in this field 
he now presents himself as a moralist. 
Under the title, The Pursuit of Happiness. 
A Book of Studies and Showings (Phila- 
delphia, David McKay), he discourses of 
happiness as an aim, the relative values of 
pleasures, the internal and external condi- 
tions of happiness, of benevolence, duty, 
education, friendship, love, marriage, pain, 
affliction, etc. He is most decidedly of the 
opinion that by taking thought we can 
add very much to our happiness ; and it is 
no more than just to him to say that his 
rules are not only full of practical wisdom, 
but also as promotive of virtue as of happi- 
ness. The two are, if not identical, at least 
to a great extent inseparable. Moreover, 
Dr. Brinton adorns and enforces these rules 
by an abundance of really ‘‘elegant ex- 
tracts,’’ the results of much judicious read- 
ing. His ‘showings,’ on the other hand, 
are for the most part platitudes. They may 
be true enough; but no modern man, if 
ambitious of higher fame than Tupper’s, 
need attempt to address the world in prov- 
erbs. But on the whole Dr. Brinton has 
made a pleasant and a useful book, entirely 
wholesome in its teaching, and to be rec- 
ommended to both young and old. 


A little more than a year ago, the Bishop 
of Derry and Raphoe gave a series of ‘* con- 
ferences” in the city of New York on sub- 
jects connected with the evidences of Chris- 
tianity,which are now published by the Har- 
pers under the title Primary Convictions. 
These lectures were delivered at the request 
of the trustees of Columbia College before 
its faculties and students, with a view to 
giving renewed effect to an old foundation. 
They are not at all concerned with the evi- 

dences of Christianity asthe term is com- 
monly understood, but are rather an expo- 
sition of the two great creeds of early 
Christendom, the Bishop's idea being that 
a statement of Christian belief will be of it- 
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self in many cases sufficient to dispel half 
the objections that perplex young minds, 
There is, therefore, hardly anything of 4 
controversial character in the book, and we 
incline to think that there is little in it by 
way of argument that would appeal to the 
skeptical. On the other hand, there 
breathes through it a truly holy Spirit, a 
calm, unwavering faith, and a reverentia] 
love that has the sweetness of the prayers 
of the saints. The book has the power of a 
saintly example, and it is easy to believe 
that the audiences at these lectures were 
moved by utterances which even when re. 
duced to print cannot be perused without 
spiritual exaltation. 


Finger Prints. By Francis Galton, 
(Macmillan & Co., New York. %2.00.) Mr 
Galton lays before the public in this volume 
what we may call a new science of palmis- 
try founded on the ridges aud creases of the 
palms of the human haud and the soles of 
the human foot. He finds these to be con. 
trolled in their development by the myste. 
rious individualism which governs the en- 
tire physical conformation. He brings the 
subject to a practical point in a new system 
of personal identification far more definite, 
trustworthy and convenient than the vague 
methods now in use. The thesis of the 
book, tho not absolutely new, is novel. To 
the great majority it must be enterely so, 
except as they have toyed with it in their 
chiro nantic diversions. The volume is 
copiously illustrated and opens with a 
chapter on the previous use of finger prints 
superstitious and otherwise. The subject 
is extremely interesting, both from a 
physiological point of view and from a bis- 
torical, as showing what basis of reality 
there is for a widespread superstition, to 
say nothing of the use suggested by the 
author in establishing personal identity. 


The Screen Calendar for 1894 (E. P, 
Dutton & Co., $1.00), is a calendar ona 
standing screen, with pictured designs and 
appropriate quatrains for the season. 
Topsys and Turvys. By P. S. Newell. 
(The Century Co. $1.00.) This is a book 
for children, with full-pagé amusing, rever- 
sible illustrations. -——Golden Harvest. A 
Dai'y Companion, Containing Scripture 
Texts and Hymns for a Month. (E. P. 
Dutton & Co, $1.50.) The illustrations of 
this book are good, some of them are color- 
ed, and tke selections fall in between very 
neatly. The Brownies at Home. By 
Palmer Cox. (The Century Co., New York. 
$1.50). They are all here, sailor, Turk, 
Chinaman and the rest, in PalmerCox’s last 
Brownie Book, with the little people’s doings, 
chronicled fora year, with the same little 
people’s capers and doings at the World’s 
Fair thrown in. Of course the principal fea- 
ture of the book is Mr. Cox’s illustrations 
which are very spirited and comical. 


Amos: An Essay in Ewegesis, By H. G. 
Mitchell, Professor in Boston University. 
(N. J. Bartlett & Co., Boston.) This is a 
book for students, tho not exclusively 
students versed in the learned languages 
or in critical methods. It is the result of 
the authors study of the prophet with his 
classes aud opens with a number of essays 
on Amos, the Shepherd Prophet, his sur- 
roundings, the circumstances under which 
the prophecy was delivered, the time of the 
prophecy and its character and contents. 
An original translation follows, notes and 
comments are placed by themselves in 
order. The work is done neatly, in a crisp, 
scholarly way, and with a sharp eye on the 
requirements of students and on the maia 
practical end of all good, critical exposi- 
tion. The book is to be welcomed as the 
rehabilitation of a Prophet who is neither 
well understood nor rated as he deserves 
to be. 


A Harmony of the Gospels in the Re 
vised Version with Some New Features. 
By John A. Broadus, D.D., LL.D. The 
notes at the end of the volume are by A. 
T. Robertson, D.D. (A. C. Armstrong & 
Son, New York. $1.50.) The feature of this 
harmony is the author’s departure from 
the ordinary division of the Gospel history 
into years marked by the Passover and g!- 
ing it a logical division instead. On this 
plan, it is claimed that our Lord’s mivI* 
try falls into well-defined periods, each 
marked by a distinct step of progress. The 
first being that of our Lord's self-manifes: 
tation ; the second that of the open hostili- 
ty of his enemies; the third that of his 
training of the Apostles. This is 4 Dew 
and interesting attempt to group the events 
of the evangelical history, and coming 
from a scholar of Dr. Broadus’s good judé: 
ment is well worth careful study. Wencté 
that Dr. Broadus employs tbe Revision 2 
preference to the Authorized. 


The Boy Travellers in Southern Europe 
(Harper & Brothers, New York. $3.00) 
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This is Thomas W. Knox’s holiday book for 
the coming season. It resumes the narra- 
tive near the point where the last year’s 
book broke off at Buda-Pesth and conducts 
his two youths on a literary journey 
through Italy, Southern France and Spain, 
with visits to Gibraltar and the islands of 
Sicily and Malta, The style of binding is 
apparently somewhat changed this year,and 
the whole volume has a richer and ampler 
appearance than before. From Olivet to 
Patmos. The First Christian Century in 
Picture and Story. By Louise Seymour 
Houghton. (American Tract Society. 
$1.50.) This is a popular and copiously 
illustrated history of the first Christian 
century, published in good form fora pres- 
entation volume and sold at a very low 
orice. The illustrations include a large 
amount of the scenery of Bible lands. 


The Mississippi Schoolmaster. By Hen- 
rietta Matson. With an Introduction by 
the Rev. M. E. Strieby, D.D., LL.D., Secre- 
tary of the American Missionary Associa- 
tion. (Congregational Sunday-School and 
Publishing Society. $1.00.) The point and 
charm of this book does not lie in its liter- 
ary merits, but in its vivid and truthful 
representation of the process of education 
and training which is going on among the 
colored people in the South. The ‘ Missis- 
sippi Schoolmaster,”’ who proves to be the 
bero of the tale, is one Thomas North, a 
tall, strong black youth, nineteen years old 
when the story begins. We understand 
that he and all the other characters in the 
book, if not true to the life, are at least 
studied from the life. The story revo'ves 
around “Tom” as the central figure, his 
struggles forward and upward, his conver 
sion, Christian training, his devotion to his 
work, and heroic endeavors to lift his race. 
The story is one that goes straight to the 
heart of a generous reader, and carries with 
it its appeal for the race who, after having 
lived so long the abject servants of others, 
are now taking their first steps in helping 
themselves. 





The Lutheran Manual. By Junius B, 
Remensnyder, D.D., with an Introduction 
by Joseph A. Seiss, DD., LL.D. (Boschen 
& Wefer Co, New York.) The Lutheran 


Church is in this country not only upon the_ 


ground that vast numbers of its members 
have immigrated here, but also that it is 
the Mother Church of our common Prot- 
estant Christianity. This manual concerns 
Lutherans themselves first of all, but is 
addressed also to others who wish to know 
what the practices, the creeds and the gen- 
eral spirit of the Lutheran Church is, and 
what development institutional Christian- 
ity has received under its guidance and 
inside its boundaries, For all such persons 
the present is an excellent manual which 
comes to us from a thoroughly intelligent 
source, from an author who not only knows 
what Lutheranism is, but who is himself 
devoted to it in the most Lutheran form. 


English History for American Readers. 
By Thomas Wentworth Higginson and Ed- 
ward Channing. (Longmans, Green & Co., 
New York. $1.20.) Of the authors of this 
manual Colonel Higginson is too well 
known to require any introduction, and Mr. 
Channing is assistant professor of history 
at Harvard. The book is based on compe- 
tent critical knowledge, tho it steers clear 
of critical discussion. In style it is adapted 
to young readers, perhaps in some respects 
to an unnecessary extent. The authors 
have managed all through the book to pick 
up the living incidents of the history and 
the characteristic features of the actors. 
The book is far more than a sketch of wars 
and sovereigns. Indications of the deeper 
movements of the history are given, and of 
the social and general civil, religious and 
industrial prowress of the nation. 


The Children’s Year Book, Selections 
for Every Day in the Year, Chosen and 
arranged by Edith Emerson Forbes. (Rob- 
erts Brothers, Boston. $1.50 ) We are great 
ly Dleased with this book. It has in it old 
things and new things, and things that are 
either old nor new, provided only that 
they are good. It is arranged for children 
from seven to fifteen years old, and ought 
to help them on in the good habit of learn- 
Inga little each day from the Bible and 
Sterling books. A similar book, but in 
prose, is Helpful Words from the Writings 
of Edward Everett Hace. Selected by Mary 
B. Merrill. (Roberts Brothers, Boston. 
#1.00.) Klegant and sententious extracts, 
elegantly published, illustrated, and bound 
in white and gold. 

Land Naturalization. By Alfred Russel 
Wallace. (Imported by Charles Scribner’s 





Sons, New York, $1.00.) This volume, by 


the great naturalist author of ‘“‘The Malay 
Archi 


lished 


Some ten years ago and ig a well- 








pelago” and “ Island Life,” was pub- | 


known book,tho we believe this to be its first 
publication in thiscountry. It is a compari- 
son of the prevailing system of landlord and 
tenant with that of government ownership 
and occupying tenancy as to their influence 
on the well-being and social prosperity of the 
people. It is a work which has been much 
commented on and requires no further 
notice from us than that of its publication 
in the American market. 


The Cracked Hearthstone. By John M. 
Bamford. The hero of this tale loses his 
wife by bad treatment of the gentle, long- 
suffering woman. On “ Hannah’s” flight to 
her father’s house the old hearthstone of 
her abandoned home crumbles int» bits. 
‘*George Genius ”’ comes to himself and pro- 
ceeds to win her back by a new wooing. 
A new life is inaugurated, with much 
good and wise preaching, on a new hearth- 
stone. The lesson is obvious and good. 
Thestory hasin it a sermon that might be 
preached in many homes where the hearth- 
stone is cracked. (Hunt & Eaton, New 
York. 70 cents.) 


A very valuable political and historical 
publication is made by Charles W. Johnson 
of the Proceedings of the First Three Re- 
publican National Conventions of 1856, 1860 
and 1864. The volume includes the Proceed- 
ings of the antecedent National Conven. 
tion, held at Pittsburg in February, 1856, 
as reported by Horace Greeley. This pub- 
lication is made under the resolution of the 
last Republican National Convention, in 
June, 1892. The volume is published and 
copyrighted by the Secretary of the Con 
vention, Charles W. Johnson, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 


Heroes of Goodwin Sands. By the Rev. 
Thomas Stanley Treanor, M.A. (New York: 
Fleming, H. Revell Co. $1.50.) A book like 
this has its peculiar human interest. The 
author writes of the life, adventures and 
daring good deeds of the Deal boatmen from 
personal observation and intimate knowl- 
edge. His sketches are graphic descriptions 
of rescues made by the life-boatmen on the 
Goodwin Sands, a bank four miles off Deal, 
and they are full of the heroism which sea- 
men make so picturesque, 


Dictionary of National Biography. ld- 
ited by Sidney Lee. (Macmillan & Co., 
New York. $3.75.) This is Volume XXXVI 
of this great and now rapidly advancing 
work. It contains the portion lying between 
Malthus and Mason, The number of great 
and brilliant names that fall in this par- 
ticular section of the alphabet is not large, 
tho we find among them Mandeville, 
Marlborough, Marlowe, Manning, Mar- 
tineau, Henry Martyn and Mary Stuart. 
The bulk of the volume is composed of such 
hbiographic notices. 


The Scribners publish in five 12mo, cloth 
bound and boxed volumes, and at $6.00 the 
set, The Works of George W. Cable. The 
series contains ‘Old Creole Days,’ ‘ The 
Grandissimes,” ‘ Dr. Sevier,’ ‘‘ Bonaven- 
ture” and ‘Strange, True Stories of Loui- 
siana.’’ In, the same style, in four volumes, 
bound in cloth and boxed, at $4.50 the four 
volumes, the Scribners publish The Works 
of Thomas Page Nelson, The set contains 
“Ole Virginia,’ ‘‘ Elsket,’ ‘‘The Old 
South” and ‘ New Found River.” 


The Making of Virginia and the Middle 
Colonies, 1578-1701. By Samuel Adams 
Drake. This book is designed to give a 
brief account of the beginnings of the Eng- 
lish in Virginia and Maryland, and the 
Dutch on Manhattan, and the Dutch, 
Swedes and English on the Delaware. It 
goes into the why and wherefore of the 
early struggles of our country rather than 
into the details of the wars themselves, and 
is well provided with notes and an index. 


A. Mackay Ruthquist; or, Singing the 
Gospel among Hindus and Génds. (A.C. 
Armstrong & Son, New York. $1.50.) This 
volume comes from the author of A. M. 
Mackay, Pioneer Missionary of the C. M.S. 
to Uganda.” It is a striking story of devo- 
tion and its reward and all the more interest- 
ing and instructive for being the story of a 
Christian woman’s work in India carried 
on in a Christian woman’s way by the still 
small voice of moral power and spiritual in- 
fluence. 


The Easiest Way in Housekeeping and 
Cooking, Adapted to Domestic Use or 
Study in Classes. By Helen Campbell. 
(Roberts Brothers, Boston. $1.00.) This is 
substantially the book published by the 
author thirteen years ago. It has been 
much used since, especially where ample 
markets are not accessible, and is now pub- 
lished with a few additions, which do not 
change the character of the book nor affect 
the practical simplicity which is its strong 
point, : 





We have received from the Home Com- 
missioner The Seventh Annual Report of 
the Commissioner of Labor, 1891. It is 
Part IIT of Vol. II, and presents a vast body 
of statistics on the general subject of the 
“Cost of Living.’ We acknowledge, 
also, with thanks, from the Massachusetts 
Bureau of Statistics of Labor, Horace G. 
Wadlin, Chief, The Annual Statistics of 
Manufacturers for 1892. (Wright & Pot- 
ter, State Printers, Boston.) 





The most recent number issued by the 
Bureau of American Republics is Bolivia, 
which makes in the series Bulletin No. 55, 
and contains a good map of Bolivia, geo- 
graphical and political description with 
statistics of population, wealth, natural 
resources, trade, public revenue, commerce 
and revenues with such other information 
as business men or intending travelers 
would like to obtain. 


Essays in Idleness. By Agnes Repplier. 
How delightful idleness must be to Miss 
Repplier if out of it she produces such 
essays as these. The first essay, ‘‘ Agrip- 
pina,” is the love song of a pet cat, and turns 
on cats and their doings, and common 
superstitions about them. The other essays 
are charming bits to spend a few hours 
over, and then to pass on toa friend. 


We have now before us the report of the 
Brigy3 case as prepared by the prosecution, 
in a thick octavo of 878 pages, entitled The 
Appeal in the Briggs Heresy Case before 
the General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Chureh in the United States of America, 
Compiled by John J. McCook, a member of 
the prosecutiug committee. (John C. Ran- 
kin Co., Printers, New York ) 


Humanics, by John Staples White, is a 
book of comments, aphorisms and essays 
on topics relating to man, from life to 
death, and from politics to happiness. 
(Funk & WagnallsCo. $1.00.) 


» 
. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


Mr. GILBERT PARKER, the popular Cana- 
dian novelist, will return from England to 
New York, in November. 





“Letters of Asa Gray,” edited by Jane 
Loring Gray, will be issued by Messrs. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. this autumn, 


...-The ‘“ Real Conversation” in- Me- 
Clure’s Magazine for November is a dialog 
between Mr. F. R. Stockton and Miss Edith 
M. Thomas. 


...-The November Popular Scicnee 
Monthly will open with an important 
article on ‘“ The Conservation of our Oyster 
Supply,” by Mr. Robert F. Walsh. 


...»Mrs, Delia Lyman Porter, who spent 
several years in the family of Mr. Kh. A 
Freeman, the historian, contributes to the 
November Scribner’s an article on ‘ Mr. 
Freeman at Home.”’ 


....The official edition of the United 
States Appeals Reports, Vols. 1 and 4, by 
Samuel A. Blatchford, Official Reporter, 
is now ready, issued by Banks & Brothers, 
Nassau St., New York. 


..‘ John Oliver Hobbes’s new novel, ‘A 
Bundle of Life”’ will be published, like her 
other works have been, in the Pseudonym 
Library of Mr. T. Fisher Unwin.” So says 
The Academy. The italics are our own. 


....The November Century will contain 
an article on Fifth Avenue, New York, by 
Mrs. Van Rensselaer, illustrated by that 
admirable delineator of street scenes, Mr. 
Childe Hassam ; and a story said to be a 
psychological study from life by Mr. George 
Kennan, entitled ‘John Henderson, Art- 
ist.’’ 


.... The Athenwum announces that a new 
volume by Miss Olive Schreiner will be 
published in the ‘“ Pseudonym Library” 
late in October. It is to be entitled ‘‘ Dream 
Life and Real Life’ and to include some of 
her earlier as well as her later stories. The 
book will appear under her old pseudonym, 
“* Ralph Tron.’”’ 


....Among the contributions to the Octo- 
ber International Journal of Ethics are 
“My Station and its Duties,’ by Henry 
Sidgwick, of Cambridge, England; ‘‘ The 
Effects of His Occupation upon the Physi- 
cians,” by Dr. John S. Billings, of Wash- 
ington, D.C.; and “The Knowledge of Good 
and Evil,” by Josiah Royce, Harvard Uni- 
versity. 


....Among Messrs. Harper & Brothers’ 
nety books just appearing are the two vol- 
umes of *‘ Letters of James Russell Lowell,”’ 
edited by Prof. Charles Eliot Norton; ‘‘ Es- 
says, Speeches and Memoirs of Helmuth, 
Count von Moltke,” translated from the 
German; ‘Evening Dress”; a Farce, by 
William Dean Howells; and the last yol- 





ume of “The Distaff Series,” entitled 
**Short Stories.” 


....A translation of a hitherto unknown 
Persian manuscript of some fifteen hun- 
dred closely written folio pages has just 
been made by Major H. G. Raverty, Orien- 
tal scholar. The work contains the history 
of the chiliad following the death of the 
Prophet Mohammed, which occurred 6382 
A.D. The work will contain many notes 
drawn from Major Raverty’s personal 
knowledge of the Orient. 


.---Among the new educational works 
announced as ready or nearly ready by E. 
L. Kellogg & Co., are ‘ Parker’s Talks on 
Pedagogy”; “‘ Great Nations of the World”; 
“Rousseau” and ‘“‘ Horace Mann,” belong- 
ing to the ‘Great Educator” series ; ‘ The 
Contents of Children’s Minds,’’ by G. Stan- 
ley Hall ; ‘‘ Normal Lessons in Temperance 
Physiology,’ by Mrs. Mary M. Hunt: 
Lapg’s “ Great Teachers of Four Centuries’”’ 
and Herbert and his Outlines of the Sci- 
ence of Education,’”’ and “ Rein’s Outlines 
of Pedagogics.”’ 


.... The Dial, always good, in its issue of 
October 16th, givesan admirable editorial om 
‘‘The Writer and his Hire,’’ called out by 
Mr. Howells’s article in Scribner’s, on lit- 
erary life in its business aspect. It says: 

“The honest ditch-digger is a public bene- 
factor no less than the honest poet, and, if there 
be anything ignoble in the acceptance of pay for 
bonest work, it is equally degrading to the man- 
hood of both. All work, whether it be the dig- 
ging of ditches or the writing of epics, is service 
done by man to his fellow-men. There are but 
two things that need concern the worker: let 
him take beed that the work be worth doing, and 
that it be serviceably performed. The real deg- 
radation, whether in literature or in any other 
form of activity, lies citherin the doing of work 
that is essentially worthless, or in the doing of 
any kind of work for other than its own sake.” 


Kqually manly are Mr. John Burroughs’s 
utterances in the same issue, called out by 
Mr. Gosse’s wonderment that. Poe has never 
been a favorite poét in the United States. 
Hesums up as follows: 


“I would not undervalue Poe. He was a 
unique genius. But I would account for his 
failure to deeply impress his own countrymen, 
outside the professional literary guild. His fund 
of love and sympathy was small. He was not 
broadly related to his fellows as were Longfellow 
and Whittier and Whitman. His literary 
equipment was remarkable, his human equip- 
ment was not remarkable; hence his failure to 
reach the general fame of the New Eng and 


poets.” 
- >. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


Littel’s Living Age. Fifth Series, Volume 

XXXII ‘rom the beginning, Volume 
CXCV4II. July, August, September, 1893. 
9x6, pp. vil, 824. Boston: Little & Co. *....... 


Some Old Puritan Love Letters. John and 
Margaret, Winthrop. 1618-1638, Edited by 
Joseph Hopkins Twichell. Si4xb}4, pp. xviil, 
87. New Woek: Dodd, Mead & Co .......... $2 0 
Letters from my Mill. By Alphonse Daudet. 
Translated by Frank Hunter Potter. With 
Illustrations by Madame Madeline Lemaitre 
and Decorative Head pieces by George Whar- 
ton Edwards, 4x65, pp. 263. Thesame.... 4 00 
The Life of Marie Antoinette. By Maxime de la 
Rocheterie. Translated from the French by 
Cora Hamilton Bell. Crowned by the Acad- 
émie Francaise. In two volumes. 4x6‘. 
Volume [, pp. xxii, 354. Volume II, pp. xi, - 
SIT. "FRO GRNGs ccccescens evevecercceceecsnccetese 7h 


The Rivals. A Comedy. By Richard Brinsley 
Sheridan. [llustrated by Frank M.Gregory. | | 
9x64, pp. 184. The same....... .......seeereees 3 

William Jay, and the Constitutional Movement 
for the Abolition of Slavery. Bayard 
Tuckerman. With a Preface by John Jay. ; 
7x6, pp. xxili, 185. The same.........-..-.++++- 2 50 


The Bow of Orange Ribbon. A Romance of New 
York. By Amelia EK. Barr. 84¢x6, pp. vil, 372, 
PINE GOs sis cedcccicnts cceduiosrcadcadescttvuces 250) 

The Story of a Bearskin. From the French of 
Jules de Marthold. With Illustrations by J. - 
O. B. 8x5%, pp, 190. Thesame............+++- 150 

A History of Philosophy. Witb Especiai Refer- 
ence to the Formation and Development of 
its Problems and Conceptions. By Dr. W 
Windelband. Authorized translation, b 
James H. Tufts, Ph.D. 9¢x6, pp. xill, 659. — 
New York: Macmillan & CO..........ee-eeeee+ 5 00 

Genetic Philosophy. By David Jayne Hill. 8x 


54, pp. xill, 382. The same ... wena tice ae 
Aspects of Theism. 7 William Knight, LL.D. ; 
834x534, pp. X, 220. The same,......ceeeeeees ; 2 25 


Drolls from Shadowland. By J. H. Pearce. 634 = 
XA, pp. 166. The 8AMe.........cceeeeeeereecerees 125 
Recent Explorations in Bible Lands. a the 
Rev. Thomas Nicol, D.D. Second Edition. 


Modern Skepticism in its Relations to Young 
Men. An Address by Mark Hopkins, LL.D. 

Hay pp. 39. New York and Chicago: Flem- ; 

ing i. Revell Divcvicccavecctscctoscse sscdeece . 0% 

The Mark in Europe and America, A Review 
of the Discussion on Early Land Tenure. 

By Enoch A. Bryan, A.M. 74¢x5, pp. vi, 144 
Boston: Ginn & Co 
Art, Music, and Nature. Selections from the 
Writings of David Swing. Compiled by M. 
K. P. 84x64, pp. 67. Chicago, IIL: Searle & 
GI viv inc dev cecccteictes Shs sectecieseccoaseen 

Thomas Hazard, son of Rubt., call’d College 
Tom. A Study of Life in Narragansett in 
the XVIIIth Century. By His Grandson’s 
Granddaughter, Caroline Hazard. 9x64, pp. 
vill, 324. Boston and New York: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co.... 

Rachel Stanwood. A Story of the Midaie of the 
Nineteenth Century. By lucy Gibbons = 
Morse. 744x5, pp. 441. The same.........-+.-- 125 

A Native of Winby, and Other Tales. By Sarah ; 
Orne Jewett. 444x494, pp. 309. Thesame.... 1 25 

The Hanging of the Crane, and Other Poems of 
the Home. By Henry Wadsworth Longfel- 
low. Iliustrated. 734x5. pp.53. Thesame.. 150 

No Heroes. By Blanch Willis Howard. With 
Illustrations bg zero McDermott Walcott. 
184x546, PP. V7. The S€ME...... -ceeeeeeeeeeeere 0 75 

What : ecessity Knows. By. L. Dougall. 794x 
54%, pp. vill, 445. New York: Longmans, 

G & Co.... 

The Guiding Hand; or, Providential Direction. 
Illustrated by Authentic Instances. Record- 
ed and Collected by H. L. Hasting. 834x6, pp. 
382, Boston ; H, L, HAastipgs...+.++++ eponve os 
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Fe ankie Bradford's Bear. The Fifth of aSe- 
ries of Sequels to“ The Bessie seo ie LY 

J 0% “ . Mi s strate t . ° ° 5 ° ‘ 
og A Bg Lie "low York : eA Connecticut teacher writes to the publishers of ST. NICHOLAS: “I would like for my own satis- 
shgemyp-t ecage namnneeapennaten . faction to say to you what I have many times said to others,—that, in a long experience as a public- 
wee Fag Se — het ee a By BEE school teacher, I have found that a boy brought up on ST. NICHOLAS has an amount of general 
Imported by Charles Scribner's Sons information and intelligent understanding of matters worth knowing that no other boy can lay claim to.” 

The Protestant Episcopal Almanac and Paro- 

=— List for the Year of Our Lord, 18%. 
. pp. #0. New York: Thomas Whittaker 


rs e 
A ¢ aaa of Verse. With an Introduction. 
By George Saintsbury. Second Edition. 54x f 
‘4, pp. xxiil. The same . : a 
Under the Live Oaks. By T. M. Browne. 74x, 
pp. 218. The same . oeee @ 











Across Texas » ba wi ard S. Ellis. Z 734x5, pp. 
iv, 36° Philadelphia, Penn.: orter 1 wy ae A 
Coates gone renee seuseseesoanee oe CONDUCTED BY MARY MAPES DODGE. 

Florentine Life during the Renaissance By 
baltimore, Md.: ‘The John Hopkins Press... It Ab bs “Wide A ke” d is Enl d 

Fifth series of the “ Literary ry ol ¢~ sor S | e wa = an IS n arge e 
morocco 4435'4. Conversation An hesay. By 
i cot mee. ‘ae ake teaee ee QO' ill the publications for boys and girls that the world has ever seen, St. Nicho.as is unquestionably the best. It has been praised 
oo eee Se ees ee by the press and the people of two continents,—its circulation is unprecedented among magazines for young folk. Begin- 
ACS O a wh , ‘ er G:000s e “ . . “4? . 

It. The Study of Poetry. An Essay. , ning with the number for November, 1893, now for sale everywhere, it is enlarged by the addition of about 200 pages in the 
ee ea ae ae volume, and for 1893-94 it will have the greatest program in its history. New subscribers should begin with November, and 
briel Rossetti, Pp. 105, Ideas of Truth. By yet the first of Rudyard Kipling’s stories of India and the jungle, and first chapters of 
Join Ruskin selections from bate 

Painters Po. New York: G. P. Put- 


moties af Travel, Ost, recs. ui “TOM SAWYER ABROAD,” BY MARK TWAIN. 


ome. pp.iv. 221. uy Edward A. Freeman. 


The same, Per volume oe i INCE it began publication, in 1873, St. NicHoLas has absorbed in itself 
Parables from Serie ag Mgt nyt mtg ie about all the leading children’s magazines, including ‘‘ Our Young Fo'ks,” 
1 id by Paulde Longpré. 84x \ “The Schoolday Magazine,” “The Little Corporal,” ‘* The Children’s Hour,” 
6, pp. lil, The same. Per volume : 5 : and last of all the favorite New England periodical, ‘‘Wide Awake.” ‘*The 
Bar tbbas A Dream of the World's Tragedy ne aw 00 . ; . : . 
By Marie ¢ ore Ili, 714x5, pp 317. Philadel- : more the merrier,” says the editor of St. NicHotas. Each new crowd of young 
pia, Penn: J.B. Lippincott Co. .... : : <c : people is made welcome, ‘‘and all unite heartily in the same quests, the same 
Ina New World; or, Among the Gold Fie lds of ‘ - { - a ° ” Co fb eee ae 
Horatio Alger, Jr. 74x94, = ( - songs and jollity.”’ Sr. NicHoLas is now practically 
neta, Venn.: Porter & -- * : . ‘ f = 


ia. topcoats “Seas OS. | SEVEN MAGAZINES IN ONE! 


“Natare. ‘What They Are, Whit They were. x > a E - x S 
and What They Will Be. By Edward Green- : f ; ““ST. NICHOLAS has caused the best writers in America 
See ew rere: a LY) q "i to turn their attention to the task of giving delight and 
Only My Sister. A Story By the Ven. G. R. ma ee . imparting culture lo children.””—New York TRIBUNE. 
ee eo ee oe : ty es as T. NICHOLAS hi meseetantiee work of the greatest writers, including Tenny- 
Twilight: A Story of Two Villages. By yee rhe es) isa *son, Thomas Hughes, George MacDonald, Bryant, Longfellow, Whittier, 
ster s itee ° rer (ox al bili-ot . 4 
ag gh ~~ landed aimee . q <ul ; Bret Harte, Stedman, Howells, Eggleston, Warner, Stockton, and scores of other 
Ry Lautern-Light. A Tale of the Cornish Coast. rani, | cil ee © =| well-known authors. Mrs. F.H. Burnett's ‘Little Lord Fauntleroy” first ap- 
By ree eg aa oS a set he Ny ill : peared in its pages, with some of Miss Alcott’s best stories for girls, Mrs. Dodge’s 
Scarlet Town. AConcelt. By H. May Poynter. | ec ‘Donald and Dorothy,” J.T. Trowbridge’s ‘‘ His Own Master,” Noah Brooks’s 
x5, pp. 1%. “The sag ego : Hy a ‘‘Boy Emigrants,” Edward Eggleston’s ‘‘ Hoosier Schoolboy,’’ Mrs. Jamison’s 
Over the Sea Wall. B yi verett-Girees ~ a J ; ; ¥ 
*Tilustrated Ee ee urd. sat pp. cen. Pee, is + ane | ‘Lady Jane,” and hundreds of other well-known works, many of which have 
The same cS =| become children’s classics. Almost every notable young people’s story pro- 
sad) ) a. s, duced in America now first seeks the light in the pages of Sr. NicHoLas. 





Just One Taste; or, The True age of Ric hard 
Bassett and Bessie, his Wit By A. Euan = . rs M4 
Smith. x4%q, pp. 74. The same : b er ONS 

— 


> vow 


Will it Pay ¢ A Story for Working People. : By sure ae P om 4 The Program for 1894 
Margaret Keston, (4x43. pp. 121. The A suggestion of Mark Twain's Story 
same Sassen ena - omot . siisteké ’ is the strongest ever offered by St. NicuoLas. Besides Mz ain’s seri 
Confidential Talks with Young Women. By ““TOM SAWYER BROAD.” “CT . 8 ; , ? y eas sd sides Mark Tw “ be rial, 
yman Bf. Sperry, M.D. 7499, pp. 139. New ( SA ‘RA JAD, Tom Sawyer Abroad,’ in which the great humorist’s famous creations, ‘Tom 
Vork and Chicago! Fleming tt tevell Co oe : Sawyer” and ‘Huckleberry Finn” visit the easte i 
- ; oe oer. , S: ‘ astern hemisphere 
A Lovely Lassie, By Sarah Tytler. 7x5, pp. Which begins in the November St. Nicnotas. ( bp cg eine all Mj =. sph 
gg, Baeqeoaeon 2: not in the ordinary way, but in a flying-machine), the follow- 
The Memolis of a London Doll, and the Doll ing are some of the attractions in the new volume : 
and Her Frien Cae bby mire. Fairstar, mente 
Iilustrations by Frank M. Gregory. 44x ST 
ea ee STORIES OF INDIA, BY RUDYARD KIPLING. 
The Holy Waitt. rie hel Mt an Hand book When Rudyard Kipling was a boy in India he used to read St. NicHoias, and now he takes his turn at bringing * 
in the Church of Grod and tor ome om a J 7 


tion and Prayer. Prepared by Hishop John delight to the thousands of young folk who read it to-day. He has written for St. Nichonas a series of remarkable . poy? 
cr . he . » Wd « ( st * IOV y >| - rle i j 4 . F ic i 4 a ve . 2 2c Ee Pe, 
oo ee ores of boy and girl lite in the jungle and with animals, one of which will appear every month for the present. 

The One I Know the Best of All. A Memory of 
a Sm MERICAN AUTHORS, BY BRANDER MATTHEWS 
son Burne tt Illustrated by ig om A I A A 9 A 9 
Birch x5! pp. Av, 32. New ork: . ‘ ° . P . : > > 5 > 
Charles Neribecr's none... 24 is a series of papers for young people, setting forth in clear, simple, and brief form the main biographical facts and the chief 

“i ae ve Morse har ie. Old New Enetand. literary qualities of famous men in American literature, including Irving, Cooper, Bryant, Hawthorne, Emerson, Lowell, etc. * 
SAMEC...... 5 


The Land of Poco Tiempo, By Charles F. Lum- 7 ‘‘ Recollections of Wild Life,” «One American Girl ”’ 
mis. Hlustrated, Yx6, pp. xt, 310. ae by Dr. Charles Eastman, a full-blooded Sioux Indian, and a gradu-_ is a serial story of real life for girls, by Frances Courtenay Baylor. 











same “* “* - , ° . . 

Student's New. ‘Testament. Handbook. By ate of a white man’s college (Dartmouth), is a description of . 
> Vincent, D.D. gx6, pp. lagen P Indian life,—in camp, on the hunt, and on the war-path,— —— Conant and Army and Navy Life 
Stelligert and Other” Essays” Concerning described from the inside. A novelty in literature. will include How Money is Made” (the Mint), ‘How the Trea- 
America. By Barrett W endell, 7x9, Pp. : i ss sury is Guarded,” ‘*How the Government Promotes Ingenuity” 
The Industries of Animals. | By Frédéric ious «Teddy and Carrots (the Patent Office), ‘The Dead-Letter Office,” ‘*With the West 

—~f Wh Bein a ae is a capital story (and a healthy one) of newsboy life in New Point Cadets,” ‘* How Armies Talk to Each Other,” ‘Life on a 
Her Majesty's Tower. By William Hepworth York, by James Otis, author of ‘* Toby Tyler,” etc. Man-of-War,” etc. All will be richly illustrated. 

Dixon. From the Seventh London Edition. - 

Axoty. In two volumes, Volume TI, pp. xi, 


i. Volume il, pp. v, sol. New York, 2 R R R R 
| ne - vi P a Se rnions — — ag We “i AN ILLUST ATED NATU AL H ISTO Y SE IES, 

F.KUS. 8x5%, pp. 27. New York: Thomas _ describing the quadrupeds of North America, prepared by William T. Hornaday, Chief Taxidermist of the U.S. National Museum, 
—_ — 4 ‘Tale of Mungaty. By Sacher. will be one of the best things of the year. It will be popular, up to date, and new in its mode of treatment. 


Masoch. Translated by Emma M Phelps. 
Hlox'y, pp. Wi, New York: George M. Allen 


cs ! THE FAMOUS “BROWNIES,” BY PALMER COX, 


NEW PUBLICATIONS in verse and picture, will again become a regular feature of St. Nicnotas. 


Important single contributions on hand tor immediate publication are by 


JUST R EADY. EDMUND CLARENCE STEDMAN, MARY MAPES DODGE, SUSAN COOLIDGE, CHARLES G. D. ROBERTS, 
KATE DOUGLAS WIGGIN, MARY HALLOCK FOOTE, GEORGE W. CABLE, FRANK R. STOCKTON. 





The Popular Edition of Francis Park- 
man’s New Work, completing THE ANNIVERSARY NUMBER (21st Birthday) of St. NICHOLAS is the November issue, now ready, 
his Histories. price 25 cents, containing opening instalments of some of above serials and a multitude of single attractions, 
A Half-Century of Conflict Are you going to have Str. Nichoxas in your home in ’94? New subscribers should begin with November. 
ne eae Deke With BBs. % The price of St. NichoLas is $3.00 a year. Everything in it is illustrated. Subscribe through booksellers and newsdealers, or 
J she : Mit “Cloth, £3.00. ee remit to the publishers by check, draft, money- or express-order. The Christmas number will be ready November 25th. 
There is all the charm and fascination of romance 
mn Mr. Parkman's wonder ame rraphic descrip- 
er fata mere aay se THE CENTURY CO., 33 East 17th Street, New York. 
famous Indian chiefs, and the adventurous Frene 
oxpaarers ‘Ite rie : ot Ie iow 4 oe ; 
LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY, Publishers, 


ee. 5 THE COLUMBIAN INKSTAND. 
254 Washington St., Boston. Best one in existence. Price, #100, sent. prepaid, | 


ACENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE FOR [HOYT ABHOTCO., % Warren st., New York. ¢ M 7" S M T S C CHRISTMAS Canine. srr 1098 


‘ mas Cantata. By Dr. W. HOWARD DOANE 
pansemamndiingadmaec ia cagmaditgad THE LEADING MAGAZINE ADVERTISING AGENTS. 


few rehearsals needed. 30 cents by mail. 


’ - By the Rev. ROBERT ee 
LIGIONS HERBERT BOOTH KING & RRO. Broadway. N Y = , ;, ; Our Saviour- Kin r._By the Kev. Ronenr Low, 
20th Edition, ‘ . The Morning Star. (Anthem.) Warren, 30 


Pea eee ae (ane hri hild, S in € y The ee _— —A service for primary 

Edited by REV. JOHN HENRY BARROWS, D. D., THE HUMAN H AIR. pemnlin-waadiiage i mate or A flat. Vane ee ere es Ginnci F Craprsand HB. MAIN 
Cc hairman Ge neral Committee on Religious Con- Wir i falls OM: Some: Gray. and the Ke mnety. dewater, 40 cents * ing, O Heavens (tull an- 6c t ° IN 24 .—Contains a variety 

gresses. Gr amdent Eve ut and Greatest Book ” ‘By Prof. HARLEY PARKER, F.R.. them) B flat. Williams, 30 cents. And There or Be cmon Annee 1 pot 5 by mail. 

in Re ligious story. Unprecedented advance C.S. Lone & Co.,, 10138 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. Tere She va ys Te : ; 7 r : » No. 4.— 

sale. PARLIAMENT PUBLISHING co., Kvery one shonid read this ttle nook,” —4 taenmum, Were Shepherds, (C) Sop. and Ten. Solos and | Recitations for Christmas Time No. 4 


: ‘rowe. 30 cents ' — ' Choice, fresh, simple. 4 cents by mail, 
90 Dearborn St., ° - Chicago. . Cho. Crowe, 30 cents. Carol, Brothers, Carol A tata itecef Daiawa Anthems for Choir. 


A (G) Sop. Solo and Cho. Crowe, 15 cents. Ado- | Send for Catalogue of Christmas a Etc. 
_ PICTURES, STATIONERY, ETC. ration. Sop. or Ten. Solo (A). Shelley, 25 cents THE | Alaed I OW ,& MAIN CC 
F ENGRAVED VISITING CARDS,S81.00. j : pas : 
hi) 

















7 Rast oth St. New Vers. 21h Wabash } A * Chicage 
For lcents we willsend you a copy of our new Adoration. Alto or Bass Solo (E). Shelley, 25 i mas 

arerates Card, Htiauette Le: Tee cents. Carol, Carol Christians. FE flat,solo, 
Samples Visiting Cards or Wedding Invitations 4 | Duet and Cho. Dressler, 12 cents. Christmas 
roe Ta a gg ae Genesee. The Bellman Bros. | orning. (G) Sop. or Ten. Solo. Wilkinson, 49 


LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC cents. The Angel Choir. (D) Mezzo or Bar. 
- : ' Solo. Nevin, 0 cents. 
CIRCLE. MUSIC. New Carols by Marsh, Danks, Yarndley, Backus, 


. i 7 Grand, Upright and Square. 
The original home reading course, A Carmiencke, and others, 5 cents each. Carol Annual 


9 “poset diogg tr Efe . F Moderate Prices. 
No. 20 (Grace Collection), various thors, 5 cents, 
definite plan appeals toall who ———— M A S 0 N & H A M LI N Carol Annnal No. y, aabae cainoras cute. ORAS TO RENT, INSTALMENTS, AND EXCHANGED. 
fied with aimless, desultory reading re amb of God (Sunday-school service), No. WM, 
you making what you might of life? Itis A Danks, Scents. i 5th Ave.,cor. 16th St..N.¥- 


never too late to begin. A majority of our Sold for cash and easy payments. Any of the above sent on selection if desired. 
readers are between 30 and 40. Write to New styles just introduced. Send for our list of Christmas Novelties (tree). 


John H. Vincent, Buffalo, N. Y. URW SORE. BETO, OUIDAGO. WM. A, POND & Co. | : _ EDUCATION. ; = ant 


A YOUNG LADY, Classical graduate of New 


. rT a a : 25 Union Square, New York N t in Latin, Pit 
Reming coun Seartiaertney cover cheareant | MRE ANS & Pl ANOS ree erate erature, or other branches, several hours daily,” Ad- 
best with least expense, 101 Tribune Building, N. Y. 5. CHURCH CO.,, Music Publishers, Cincinnati. O. dress B. A., care of INDEPENDENT, 130 Fu 


New York. 
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MACMILLAN & CO’S 
New Publications. 


Mr. Winter’s Biography of Edwin Booth, 
The 

Life and Art of 
Kdwin Booth. 


By WILLIAM WINTER. 


Author of “Shakespeare’s England,” ‘‘Shad- 
ows of the Stage,”’ ete. 

With 12 full page portraits in character, 
reproduced by EK. Bierstadt, and other illus- 
trations. 

Crown 8vo. Cloth, gilt top. Price, $2.25. 

Also an edition printed throughout on 
Euglish hand-made plate paper, limited to 
250 copies, each in box, at $6.00 net. 

25 copies of this edition have been print- 
ed, with proofs of the illustrations on 
Whatman paper. Price, $10.00 each. 


Mr. F. Marion Crawford’s New Novel. 
= é 
Marion Darche. 


A Story Without Comment. 
By F. MARION CRAWFORD. 
‘To be issued in the uniform series of Mr. 
Crawford’s novels. 


12mo cloth. Price, $1.00. 





NOW READY, 
Second Edition of Prof, 
Smith’s Brilliant Work, 
The United States: 


AN OUTLINE OF POLITICAL 
TORY, 1492-1871. 


By GOLDWIN SMITH, D.C.1., 
Author of 


The Goldwin 


HIS. 


“Canada and the 
Question,’ ete. 


Canadian 


With map. 12mo, cloth. Price, $2. 

The first edition having been exhausted 
soon after publicatioa, a second edition has 
been printed and is now ready at all book- 
sellers, 

“Isa literary masterpiece, as readable as a novel, 
remarkable for its compression without dryness, and 
its brilllancy without any rhetorical effort or display. 
What American could, with so broad a grasp and so 
perfect a style, have rehearsed our political history 
from Columbus to Grant in 300 duodecimo pages of 
open type, or would have manifested greater candor 
in his Judgment of men and events in a period of four 
centuries? It is enough to say that no one before Mr. 
Smith has attempted the feat, and that he has the 
fleld to himself.’ The Nation. 


JUST PUBLISHED: 


The English Religious Drama. 


By KATHARINE LEE BATES, Professor of 
Kaglish Literature at Wellesley College. 
In one volume, 12mo, cloth, gilt top. 
$1.50, 


The only Complete Editions Published. 
Just Ready 
Vols. VIII, IX., and X, of 


The Works of 
Alfred, Lord Tennyson, 
Poet Laureate. 


Completing the Cabinet Edition. 
cloth. Price, $1.50 each. 


12mo, 


*," Alsoa limited edition printed on hand- 
made paper. Price, $3.50 per volume. 

CABINET EDITION. Now complete in ten 
volumes, ‘The set, in box, $12.50, Sold sep- 
arately, each $1.50, 

THE WORKS, complete ip one volume, 
with Portrait. vo, cloth extra, gilt top, 
$1.75; half morocco, $3.50; ornamental half 
morocco, $3.75. 


A New Work by President D, J. Hill. 


Genetic Philosophy. 


By DAvip JAYNE HILL, President of the 
University of Rochester; author of 
“Elements of Psychology,” ‘Social In- 
fluence of Christianity,” ete. In one 
Imo volume of 373 pages. Price, $1.75. 





The New complete Catalogue of Mae- 
millan & Co.s Publications, with classi- 
Jied Index, sent free to any address, on 
application, 


* ~ > . 
**Messrs. Macmillan & Co. have re- 


moved t i > ice 
Fifth RO their new premises at 66 


MACMILLAN & CO., 


66 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


Thoreau’s Works. 


New Riverside Edition. Carefully edited, 

with Introductions giving an account of 

the time and circumstances in which the 

volumes were written, and full Indexes. 

In ten volumes. Now ready:— 

1. A Week on the Concord and Merrimack 
Rivers. 

2. Walden; or Life in the Woods, 

Crown 8vo, gilt top, $1.50 each. 


A Native of Winby, and 
Other Tales. 


By SARAH ORNE JEWETT. 16mo0, $1.25. 

Seven delightful stories of New England, 
in which Miss Jewett is unsurpassed, aud 
two Irish-American stories equally good. 


Rachel Stanwood. 


A Story of the Middle of the Nineteenth 
Century. By Lucy GIBBONS MORSE, au- 
thor of ‘“* The Chezzles.’’ $1.25. 

An engaging story of the anti-slavery 
agitation in New York City about 1850, 
describing life among the Quakers, with 
charming views of child-life and including 
several famous persons among its chatac- 
ters, 


No Heroes. 


A Capital Story for Boys. By BLANCHE 
WILLIS HOWARD, author of ** One Sum- 
mer,” ‘“‘Guenn,” etc. With illustrations, 
attractively bound, 75 cents. 

Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 
11 East 17th Street, New York, 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT CO. 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED: 


BARABBAS. 


A Dream of the World’s Tragedy. A new copyright 
novel by MARIE CORELLI, author of “ Vendetta,” 
etc, Pmo. Cloth, $1.00, 


This remarkable novel, introducing many of the 
characters, incideats, and scenes in the great trag- 
edy of the Crucifixion, is the latest work from the pen 
of a writer who has won great fame in England for 
her vivid romances upon spiritual themes, The whole 
Divine Event, with all its consequences and = sur- 
rounding episodes, is wrought into a story which is 
at once reverential and picturesque, The Bible nar- 
rative is in no wise distorted, but many figures 
mythical or legendary, are brought within tts scope, 
and the slender chain of facts, told with the old, sim- 
ple eloquence, is stretched to a volume of many pages, 
no one of which lacks color, action, human insight, 
and imaginattion. 


QUEECHY. 


By SUSAN WARNER, author of “The Wide, Wide 
World,” “* Dollars and Cents,” etc. New Edition. 
Uniform with * The Wide Wide World.’’ Printed 
from new plates and illustrated with thirty new 
pictures in the text from drawings by FREDERICK 
DIELMAN. Bmo. Cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cents. 

“The new edition of this familiar story, issued 

uniform with the latest issue of ‘The Wide, Wide 
World,’ will be gladity welcomed by thousands of old 
friends and by many new ones. The work has always 
been eagerly sought and read. The moral lessons in 
it will never be out of style, and its homely simplicity 
and rich pictures of child-life will always attract the 
younk.” 


For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent by the 
Publishers, post-paid, on receipt of price, 


J. B. Lippincott Company, 
PUBLISHERS, 
715 and 717 Market Street, Philadelphia. 
THE 


Popolar Science Monthly 


The Couservation of our Oyster Su poly. By 
RoBERT F, WALSH. Illustrated. Shows that an 
oyster famine is threatening us, and describes the 
modes of restocking depleted beds that are com- 
ing into use in some places. 

Evolution aud Ethics. |. By Prot... H. Hux 
LEY. Professor Huxley proves that the operation 


of evolution had been perceived in both Greece 
and India six centuries before Christ. 


Electricity at the World’s Fair, IL. By 
CHARLES M, LUNGREN. Illustrated. Concluding 
this subject. Electric welding, cooking, heating, 
and the telautograph are the materials treated. 


The Science Method with Children. By 
HENRY L. CLAPP. Snows thatschemes of science 
teaching designed for college students are not 
adapted to the standpoint and mental habit of 
children, 


An Afyument for Vertical Handwriting. By 
J. V. WITHERBEE. Illustrated. The claims for 
the new penmanship are that it is both more legi- 
ble and more rapid than the old, easier to teach, 
and allows a more healthful position. 

OTHER ARTICLES ON 

LAPLACE’S PLAN FOR PERPETUAL MOONLIGHT; THE 
PESTALOZZIAN SYSTEM; NATURE AT SEA; 
NORTH AND SOUTH AMERICAN ABORIGINAL 
NAMES; IMMATERIAL SCIENCE; VEGETABLE 
DIET; ORIGIN OF THE MISSISSIPPI VALLEY 
RAINFALL; MATHEMATICAL CURIOSITIES OF 
THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY ; BIRDS’ JUDGMENTS 
OF MEN; SKETCH OF JOHN ERICSSON (with Por- 
trait). 


50 cents a number; $5.00 a year. 


D. APPLETON & CO., NEW YORK. 


LINDSAY TYPE FOUNDRY 


75 Fulton Street, New York, 






DESIRABLE 


Book and Newspaper Faces 
AND A LARGE VARIETY OF 





ORIGINAL DISPLAY LETTER. 


Financial. 


RAPID TRANSIT IN THE COUN- 
TRY. 


THE adoption of electric propulsion as a 
motive power for surface roads, presents 
different problems in the rural districts 
from those considered last week regarding 
rapid transit in cities. The objection that 
trolley poles and wires disfigure the high- 
ways is not so often heard as in the cities, 
nor is the danger to persons from the high 
speed so much a matter of complaint. 
Where voices are raised in this respect 
against the trolley it is rather that the 
tracks have taken possession of a part of 
the common road, and that the cars 
frighten the horses. But the benefits so 
far outweigh these small disadvantages 
that the new motive power can be ap- 
plied practically wherever capitalists can 
be induced to venture their money. 

The trolley has already made quite a 
revolution in the position of many villages. 
Places which were six or a dozen or twenty 
miles away from the nearest city or 
county seat, have been brought within an 
easy journey of town. Trolley lines 
which serve several flourishing villages 
have been very successful. The ease and 
cheapness with which trips could be made 
have stimulated travel, so that we find in 
the country-as in the city a large increase 
in the number of passengers wherever the 
electric car has been introduced, Trade 
has been encouraged in like manner. At 
first, of course, some villagers have left 
the local stores to go to town to trade, but 
this has been much more than offset by 
the gain in numbers of people who are 
attracted by country homes provided only 
that they can get in and out to their 
The trolley has therefore bad 
a material effect in building up suburban 
villages and in steadying and perhaps 
advancing the values of real estate of such 
places. 

It is too early yet to measure the effects 
of the trolley on society ; but we know it 
will be important. For centuries the 
common objection to country life has been 
its isolation. This and the poorer oppor- 
tunities have been the reasons ** why the 
boys left the farm.” The electric road 
will improve this condition. It will bring 
P the farmer and the city man in more fre- 
quent contact, to the benefit of both. It 
will give the farmer’s wife and children 
a chance to see something of city or town 
life and render them less dissatisfied. 
The farmer himself will have the oppor- 
tunity of rubbing up against other men 
and of having his crude thinking on eco- 
nomic subjects modified by broader views. 
The trolley will help materially to break 
up the old division of country and city 
classes, often in opposition ; for the cars 
will carry each into the other’s territory. 
It is possible as time goes on, that the 
trolley cars on country roads will furnish, 
or at least suggest, the application of elec- 
tricity to the practical work of the farm, 
driving the machinery and perhaps also 
rendering possible the cheap transporta- 
tion of products from the farm to the 
steam railway station. 

As yet, however, the electric roads are 
proving formidable rivals to the steam 
railways when they come in competition 
for local travel. The New York,New Haven 
and Hartford has had cause for complaint 
in this particular, But perhaps the most 
striking example is the line between St. 
Paul and Minneapolis, Minn. Formerly 
the steam roads did a good business, but 
they were compelled to withdraw their 
trains, the new electric roads capturing 
the traffic. The steam railways in New 
Jersey terminating on the Hudson River 
are wondering whether they shall have in 
part the same experience. This rivalry 
is really not equitable. Steam railways 
have paid large sums for right of way and 
for other property, while trolley roads 
have permission to use the public common 
roads. itis a question whether a State 
which taxes steam railroad land and 
property and sometimes the franchise too, 
has a moral right to give free rein to a 
cheap competitor. The fact that trolley 
companies own little or no property, gives 
their mortgages a lien on the charter 


business. 





mainly, whose value depends largely upon 


legislative or aldermanic favor. Eventu- 
ally, however, no doubt the electric lines 
will be found to be valuable feeders to our 
main railways. They will act the part 
of branches and collect cheaply and 
easily the passengers and perhaps the 
freight over a considerable area and de- 
liver to the old railroads, who will thus 
be recompensed for the loss of their vil- 
lage to village travel. One more point 
deserves immediate public attention. 
The multiplication of electric roads makes 
more frequent the crossing of steam and 
trolley lines. 
ous, and should never be allowed without 
the greatest precautions. Every such 
crossing should be protected by the best 
signaling apparatus, for which the trolley 
should pay; tho it would be better still 
to put the trolley road over or under the 
older line. Whether electricity will 
supersede steam on our main railroads is 
a question to which the present state of 
the art yields no definite answer. So 
much has been done by the application of 
electricity that nothing seems impossible 
in our imaginations; but we can only 
wait with confidence for future discov- 
eries and inventions and for the changes 
in our present methods which they may 
bring. 


Such crossings are danger- 


> 

FINANCIAL AND COMMERCIAL. 

A BETTER feeling developed in both 
financial and mercantile affairs as the 
prospects of silver repeal brightened. Se- 
rious as the situation seemed, and bad as 
were the effects of Senatorial obstruction, 
it began to be realized that this country 
and its resources were far too strong to be 
permanently injured by any hindrances 
which an unprincipled minority in the 
Senate could temporarily throw in the 
way. One indication of tmprovement was 
that Clearing House returns were only 


21¢ smaller than last year, compared 
with declines of 2307 for several 
weeks past. The declines are © still 


heaviest in the far Western States and 
smallest in the East, showing that the 
worst depression has been west of the 
Mississippi. Another evidence that the 
coroer has been turned was a decrease in 
failures, only 3875 being reported in the 
United States and Canada against 437 the 
week before and 235 in 1892, Such facts 
as these encourage hopefulness ; but nev- 
ertheless trade remains in a very deplora- 


ble condition. The leading merchants 
of this city engaged in the distribu- 
tion of dry goods, groceries, drugs, 


metals, etce., all agree in saying their 
business is from 40 to 30% below last 
year in volume, The Post Ofiice accounts, 
which are an excellent barometer of trade 
conditions, show a decrease of 30%. Pig- 
iron production, which is also considered 
a good trade gauge, is 50% below last year. 
Such declines as these are almost unprece- 
dented ; and it is needless to say that per. 
manent recovery from such conditions 
cannot be rapid. ‘The first change for the 
better may be sharp and sudden; but a 
genuine and steady revival of the sort 
that will last must be of slow growth. A 
dull winter stares us in the face, and con- 
solation must be taken out of the fact that 
the worst has been passed or discounted, 
and that the future is brighter than a 
month ago. 


Exports are increasing, and owing to 
diminished import movement the foreign 
trade balance is in our favor. Gold im- 
ports are anticipated, and might have set 
in before this, had it not been for foreign 
lack of contidence in our securities. Re- 
peal of the Silver Bill is expected to revive 
the European demand for stocks, which 
will of course facilitate imports of gold 
for which some bankers are looking at no 
distant day. Rates for foreign exchange 
which weré about lc. above the gold im- 
porting point weakened under a larger 
supply of cotton and grain bills. The 
favorable reports from Washington affect- 


ed nearly all markets favorably. Wheat 
rose Ic. to 68}c. Local millers purchased 
about 1,000,000 bushels, and a_ better 
export demand was reported. Visible 


supply of wheat now stands at 65,200,000 
bushels ; so that in spite of diminished 
yield we shall have abundance for export, 
Corn also advanced jc. for like reasons, 
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and the demand for flour showed some 
improvement. Provisions were dull but 
firm, owing to small supplies. Pork ad- 
vanced to $19.75 for mess, and lard to 9c. 
for prime city. The week’s packing was 
only 170,000 hogs compared with 185,000 
same week last year. Since March Ist 
there has been a decrease of 1,000,000 hogs 
packed. Cotton was active and higher on 
reports of frost damage, middling uplands 
rising 4 to $8 9-16c. Coffee was firmer at 
184c. for No. 7. Sugar was quiet and 
firm at 5gc. for granulated. Pig iron con- 
tinues very dull, production, as said 
above, being reduced about one-half. 
Northern No. 1 is quoted at $14@14.50. 
In the dry goods trade there was litle 
improvement. There are few buyers in 
attendance, and indifference is the rule on 
their part. Supplies are accumulating in 
spite of lessened production, the only ex- 
ception being in case of a few staples for 
which an export outlet is found. Last 
week’s exports of cotton goods amounted 
to nearly 10,000 cases. Print cloths are 
easy at 2jc. for 64x64s. A very slow 
trade is reported in woolens. The general 
financial condition of the dry goods trade 
is said to be sound. Collections are im- 
proving and unpleasant rumors are less 
numerous. 

Stocks were almost exclusively under 
the influence of varying reports on silver 
legislation. The rumors of compromise 
were at first favorably received on the 
street and caused a sharprally. This was 
based on the short-sighted theory that any 
settlement was better than continued war- 
fare, and that compromise meant further 
inflation of the currency. It is hardly 
necessary to say that these opinions were 
chiefly held by the trading element, who 
welcomeda change of any sort that would 
influence prices. The best sentiment in 
Wall Street is firmly set against any kind 
of compromise or postponement. The 
most striking feature of the moment is 
the rapid accumulation of money at this 
center. The net receipts of money last 
week were $9,000,000, and the surplus re- 
serve increased $8,700,000, bringing that 
item up to $42,600,000, compared with 
$2,300,000 the corresponding date last year. 
Funds are piling up so heavily that the 
banks are much inconvenienced, Loans 
contracted, $1,670,000. Meantime the 
Clearing House canceled nearly 

7,000,000 of certificates, leaving only 
$2,780,000 outstanding at the end of 
the week. Boston and Philadelphia 
have also practically retired all 
their certificates. The strong condition 
of the New York banks has saved distrust 
which the depletion of the Treasury re- 
serves would otherwise have excited. At 
the end of the week the Treasury reserve 
had shrunk to $81,700,000, while one year 
ago it stood at $123,400,000, It is now 
more than likely that the banks will have 
to assist the Treasury, instead of depend- 
ing upon the latter as formerly. Under 
these conditions call money is plentiful at 
easy rates, the average figure being 2%. 
Time money is quoted at 4@44¢ for 30 to 
90 days; but the demand for time 
money is limited, and lenders are not 
pressing. ‘the demand for commercial 
paper has improved slightly, and the best 
names, while in small supply, are more 
readily accepted at 5}(53$% for 60 to 
90 days. Credits are generally reported 
in sound condition, tho there are still an 
unusual number of extensions asked. Rail- 
road earnings continue rising to former 
proportions, and forty-three roads reported 
a loss of only 44¢ for the second week of 
October. This is decidedly an encourag- 
ing improvement. In the first week of 
October seventy roads reported a loss of 
64%. The improvement is general, and 
not confined to even the roads doing. the 
bulk of the Chicago passenger business, 
which in net results is likely to prove be- 
low early expectations. August appears 
to have been a particularly severe month 
for railroads; The Financial Chronicle 
publishes a statement showing that 130 
roads earned 13¢ less gross and 197 less 
net than in 1892. Such losses as these, if 

continued, will have a decided effect on 
dividend returns. 


The following is a comparison of the 


averages of the New York banks for the 
last two weeks : 


20g Se following stocks and bonds 
were sold at auction : 


| 165 shares N. Y., L. and W. Rd. Co..... 10534@ 106, 


Oct, 21. Oct. 14. Increase. 
LAARB. .0000.0000 $394,039,700 = $395,716,000 = *81,676,300 
95,718,500 90,379,400" 5,339,100 
52,344.00 46,630,700 5,713,300 
421,636,900 412,456,200 9,230,700 
14,690,500 14,956,800 9266300 | 





* Decrease, 


The following shows the relation be- 
tween the reserve and the liabilities : 


$95,716,500 = $90,379,400 $5,339,100 
52,344,000 46,630,700 5,713, 300 
Total reserve.. $€148,062,500 = $137,010,100 = $11,052,400 
Reserve required 


Legal tenders.... 


against dep’ts. 105,421,725 103,114,050 2,307,675 
Surplusreserve $42,649,775 = $33,896,050 = $4,744,725 
Excess of reserve October 22d, 1892............ 2,332,425 


GOVERNMENT BONDS. 


Government bonds were steady. 
Bid, Asked, 







U. 8. 4s, 1907, registered............ Oo cccccece Mt 111% 
DB. Ce, SRT BRO soos 0000cc000 cose oocllll 111% 
Ext. U.S. 2s, 1801, registered......... oon son 
Currency 6, 188........... - oo M2 
Currency 6s, 1896......... 104 oe 
Currency 66, 18¥7...... oo oe lM eee 
Currency 66, 1898 ... 00 se0e socccee IW 
OCULTORCH G6, UID. .cccccovcccscocccesesce vce oll 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE, 


Messrs. Brown Bros. quoted actual rates 
as follows : 


Cable transfers..... 
Commercial BONG.000.ccccccccsccsvevecce 0-00 





BANK STOCKS. 
Sales of bank stocks for the week end- 
ing October 21st, were as follows : 


American Exchange.. 145 | rn 150 
ee 1704 | Stave of New York, 108 


CITY BANK STOCKS. 


The quotations at the Board for city 
bank stocks were as follows: 
Bid. Bid, 
re (Leather Manuf....... 210 











American Ex’clh oe Manhattan . 100 
Broad WAY .....ccccrece 210 |Market & Fulton..... 2 
Butchers & Drovers’. 170 |Mechanics’............ 170 
Central National..... 110 | Mechanics’ & Trad’s. 10 
Chase National....... 450 |Merchants’............ 140 
Chatham ar Merchants’ Ex.. . 80 
Chemical Metropolitan ......... 4 
_ es Metropolis...... --. 450 
Columbia..... Naseau........ --. 165 
Commerce. ... New York. 220 
Continental BM. Vo Bats Gx....000 ll 
Corn Exchange Ninth National.. 17 


Nineteenth Ward.... 140 
North America, 4 
















je. 10 

First National. Oriental 200 
First Nat'l s. Pacific 175 
Fourth Nationa Park.. 260) 
Gallatin Nat'l .. Phoenix 115 
German Am..... . 115 | Republic. wD 
Germania ..........0.. 400) |Seabord National.... 174 
Greenwich............ 155 |Second National..... 300 
Hanover.... Seventh National... 125 
Shoe & Leather...... 108 


Import’rs’ & Trad’rs’ 


Hudson River,........ 5 
0) 
eee 


State of New York.. ls 
Western National.... 15 








INACTIVE INDUSTRIAL SECURITIES. 


Last 
Bid. Asked, paiex. 
H. B, Claflin Company, lst pfd.... .. 











a a | w " 
Thurber-Whyland Co., com. .‘ 2% 
do. do. eee 25 25% 
po ee “ 
do do preferred . se «0 a SI 
Proctor & Gamble, com ....... - 1: 106 
do. do, eee 109 11s 
P, Lorillard Co., COM.........c0c000 os oe 
BO, BB DOB cecccnneies. cece Iw 102 ee 
Blackwell’s Dur. Tob. Co., com.... .. on 16 
American Straw Board Co........ .. os ww 
Celluloid Co......... oe seececces oe vi) 
New York Biscuit Co.......... Ww $2 ms 
Diamond Match Co.............s000 «+ se 116 
Eppens, Smith & Wiemann Co,... 105 10s 


FINANCIAL ITEMS, 

...-The Railroad and Steamboat Jour- 
‘nal, published under the sauction of the 
New York and New England Railroad Co., 
is an innovation in railroad time table ad- 
vertising. It gives miscellaneous reading 
in addition to its extended time tables, and 
is printed in type large enough to be read 
with comfort. 


....-The Manchester Ship Canal, to 
which reference was made in these col- 
umns a few weeks ago, it is now stated, 
will be opened January 1st, 1894, with a 
clear waterway of 23 feet from Liverpool 
to Manchester. It will then be feasible to 
ship cotton direct to Manchester saving 
the rail transfer from Liverpool, 


....The managers of the World’s Fair 
were unable to dispose of about $1,500,000 
of the souvenir half dollars issued to them, 
and they propose to return them to the 
Treasury at Washington and have them 
recoined in standard half dollars. About 
2,000,000 of the coins were sold for $1 each, 
and the remaining 3,000,000 will give the 
World’s Fair the net amount from the 
souvenir half dollar of about $3,500,000. 


...-lt is interesting to know that the 
increase of shipments from Japan to the 
United States for 1892 were $4,000,000 
greater than in 1891, while the exports 
irom Japan to Great Britain decreased 
4¢ in 1892, Raw silk and silk goods con- 


stitute about 50% of the exports from 
Japan, a large proportion of which is 
taken by the United States, which also 





buys alarge quantity of Japanese matting. 








47 shares Albemarle and Chesapeake Canal Co.5 
$10,000 P. Ft. W. and C. Ry. Co. third mort. ig 


iS TE Me... cvccccsaseceucesececse 13 
15 shares Sixth Avenue Rd. Co................. 190 
$4,000 Texas and Pacific Coal Co. first mort. 6% 

SD, NE MOD EDD, oon vccncevsnscesccesesse 70 
200 shares Essick Printing Telegraph Co........ 5 
28 shares Farmers’ Loan and Trust Co........ 655 
480 shares Brooklyn City Rd. Co..............+ 155 
66 shares Herring-Hall-Marvin Co., pref.....754% 
67 shares Thurber-Whyland Co., pref........ 25% 
20 shares Pennsylvania Coal Co...............+ 275 


W shares Third Avenue Rd. Co 


....During the fiscal year ending July 
30th, 1893, special agent Ayer reported to 
the Secretary of the Treasury that tin 
and terne plates were manufactured in 
the United States to the amount of 99,- 
$19,202 pounds. He states that the quan- 
tity of tin and terne plate imported 
during the same period amounted to 611,- 
949,980 pounds. Figures are given to 
show that “the product from American 
plates was about five-eighths of the 
amount necessary to enable manufac- 
turers to meet the one-third requirement 
under the law, which provides that during 
any one year of the term: of five years the 
domestic production of tin plate must 
equal one-third the importations during 
any one of such years, otherwise the duty 
on tin plate will be abolished.” 


.... Strange things are happening. It 
was not so many years ago that almost the 
entire carpet supply of this country was im- 
ported from England and Scotland. Dur- 
ing the past few years the manufactories 
of the United States have very largely 
supplied the home demand and now are 
actually shipping carpets in considerable 
quantities to England. A representative 
of Messrs W. and J. Sloane, agents of the 
Alexander Smith’s Sons Company, of 
Yonkers, told a reporter of one of our 
morning papers that the carpets that 
were shipped by that company to Eng- 
land, in considerable quantities, were sold 
before they left the manufactory, and 
that the goods shipped were by no means 
odds and ends or cheap carpets. He 
added that ‘‘ the domestic manufacturer 
by his genius had created and would 
maintain a market for his goods on the 
other side.” 


...eThe Journal of Commerce has 
printed a very interesting editorial on the 
subject of Australian wool production, 
At the close of the eighteenth century 
there were probably not more than one 
thousand head of sheep in New South 
Wales, since which time the quality and 
quantity has shown great improvement 
and increase. The following table gives 
the increase during a period of thirty 
years from 1861 to 1890; 

aed of Sheep. 





Colony. 861, 1800), 

New South Wales 5,615,054 55,086,431 
See 6,239,25 12,736,143 
Queensland, ....coccescccecece 4,003,381 18,007,284 
South Australia.............. 3,088,356 7,050.44 
Western Australia.......... . 279,576 2,524,913 
SET ere 1,714,498 1,610,256 
Now ZAMAN... .ccccecececes 2,761,583 18,117,186 

Di tuicdebibaasecveweusl 23,741,706 116,041,707 


Tasmania is the only colony showing a 
decrease ; but the quality of the wool 
raised in Tasmania 1s noted as being of 
the purest breeds. The total value of the 
Australian wool clipped in 1890 was as 
follows : 
Colony. 

New South Wales 
MEEERG Ulbbb sin bonschssvousentescsscess 









as cet eee ces ceusshenayesn 

I CD nas. co saenebasensbeeue 12,780,000 

Western Australia............00.-00008e 4,575,000 

SN CCUG kS LE Likecabanbs (Ashes aden 4,050,000 

EE RR reerne: seen 43,080,000 
MUN ciskus kn daksneansoassunsncavout $214,755,000 


It was the custom in the early days of 
the Australian wool trade toship the wool 
clip to the London market washed ; but 
now the bulk of it is shipped in grease, 








UNITED STATES BONDS 


AND 
Selected Railroad Bonds 
DEALT IN BY 


HARVEY FISK & SONS, 
24 NASSA!) STREET, NEW YORK, 
Send for our list of * Selected Securities.” 


- VERMILYE & CO., 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
16 AND 18 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK OITY 


Dealers in Investment Securities, 


BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION FOR CASH OK 
ON MARGIN ALL SECURITIES LISTED AT 
NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE, 

DEPOSITS RECEIVED AND INTEREST AL- 
LOWED ON BALANCES SUBJECT TO DRAFT AT 
SIGHT. 





EVERETT, WASH. 














only about 2% being washed. A compari- 
son of the relative price of the corre- 
sponding grades of American and Aus- 
tralian wools is givenas follows : 


Aust * 
Fine Ohio Fine Ohio Pt. Phillip 1! 





i 
Washed. Scoured. Washed. Serd. 
oe 4534 8314 my | 
eit AMY 1.024% AS % 
oe 1.66 AD Ww 
47% 8934 34 SA 
—— 52% 04% 44 6x 
basnwe 4944 1.0254 45 6s 
BZ 2! 71% $3 48 
TR +3 73% 32 1) 
$134 7034 20% 4h 
sevcce 6214 be uv 


The output of Australian wool has in- 
creased 33% within the past three years, 
but the price has not correspondingly de- 
creased. 


FAIRHAVEN, 
BELLINGHAM BAY, 
THE FUTURE METROPOLIS OF PUGET SOUND 


Is destined to be the great Manufacturing and Com. 
mercial Center because it has: 


The Largest and Safest Harbor on the Pacific Coast, 
The Greatest Area of adjacent Agricultural Land. 
The most Magnificent Forests of Timber in the world, 
The Finest Natural Town Site and Water Front, 
Immense Veins of the Best Coal in the West which 
sroduces a coke equal to Pennsylvania. Iron, Silver 
zead, Gold and other ores, Extensive Quarries o 
Blue Sandstone for building purposes, Valuable in. 

formation can be had of 


THE FAIRHAVEN LAND COMPANY. 
FAIRHAVEN, 


WASHINGTON. 


Gnited States 
Sorigage Co, 


Chartered 1871. 

Capital, ° - 2,000,000 
Surplus, - - 500,000 
59 CEDAR ST., NEW YORK. 

This Company has all Trust Powers granted 
by the Banking Laws of the State of New 
York, together with special charter privi- 
leges. Loans Money on Bond and Mortgage, 
Issues Debenture Bonds, Receives Deposits 
subject to check and allows interest on daily 
balances, Issues Certificates of Deposit, 
Acts as Trustee, Registrar, Transfer Agent, 

Pays Coupons, Executes all Trusts. 
OFFICERS. 

ENDERSON ..... President 
THE , A eg -4 te ye 
! 2a V. Pres. & Tr, 
{ NBULL..Assist. Treasurer 
IAM P. ELLIOTT............ Secretary 

DIRECTORS, 

Samuel D. Babcock, 

William Babcock, 8. Frisoo, Luther Kountze, 
William Ek. Bailey “attle, Charlton T, Lewis, 
Charles D. Dickey, Lewis May, 
William P. Dixon, Theodore Morford, 
Robert A, Granniss, Richard A. McCurdy, 
Theo. A, Havemeyer, Rebert Olyphant, 
Charles Rh. Henderson, Edwin Packard, 
James J. Hill, St. Paul, William W. Kichards, 
Gardiner G. Hubbard, Jas. W. Seymour, Jr., 
Gustav FE. Kissel, James Timpson, 


bs] STEN EO Y 
kK. S'TEINIBACII 
Will act as agent for investors and property owners, 
choice 6 per cent. to 10 per cent. investments always 
on hand, Tacoma, Washington. 


$50,000 Ist MORTGAGE, 10 YEAR 6 
PER CENT, GOLD BONDS 

issued by Farmers’ High Line Canal and Reservoir 
Co, This Company is one of the oldest irrigating 
companies in Cotorado, property valued at over $500,- 
040, has no indebtedness otlfer than these bonds, For 
full information address 

Denver Trust & Safe Deposit Co. Trustee, 

926 Seventeenth St., Denver, 
or room 29, 150 Broadway, N. Y. City. 


Deposit your Money in Savings Banks 
at 3 to 5 per cent. interest? We can 
loan it for you on Real Estate Security 


atGto7 per cent. Perfect Security. 
GEO, J. PAUL. Omaha, Neb., U.S. A. 


THE WORLD’S FAIR. 


Those who visit the World’s Fair should study Chie 
cago, its history and the conditions which made tt 
the most phenomenal city in the world. The same 
conditions exist at Dututh, and in many lines of 
business it is already Chicago's only rival. It hasa 
larger tributary country, which is rapidly develop- 
ing. While West don’t fail to visit Duluth witha 
view of investing, as you can make it the most projsit- 
able trip of your life. Callon or write to 


Cc. E. LOVETT & CO, 





































_— INVESTMENT 
CREDIT. | SECURITIES. 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO.,, 
BANKERS, No, 59 WALL STREET, N, Y. 


Safe Gold Loans. 


Portland, Oregon, 


The Title Guarantee & Trust Co. 


has special facilities for placing money at 6 to S per 
cent. on improved city property with insured titles, 
secured by first mortgage, principal and interest re- 
payable in GOLD. 

Keference; National Park Bank, New York. 


a —_ 
GELDER, BAILEY & CO., 
Equitable Building, Denver. Colo. 
HIGH CLASS INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 
We offer safe and permanent dividend paying gold 
mining stocks, and speculative development mining 
stocks, practically sure for amount invested and 
promising large protits in dividends and increased 

values In corporations controlled by ourselves. 
Correspondence and personal Calls solicited. 





The Coming Industrial Center on Puget Sound where the 
Great Northern Railway Reaches Tide-water. 


Eighteen months old, has 24 industries in successfv loperation, 3 railroads, 7 banks, 5,000 population, elec- 
ric railroad, electric lights, planked streets, water system, etc. Send for Illustrated pamphlet. 


SCHUYLER DURYEE, General Manager, The Everett Land Co. Everett, Wash. 
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“THE MIDDLESEX 


a 


BANKING COMPANY 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 
Paid-Up Capital - $600,000 


Surplus and Undivided profits. $137,287 


ers 6 per cent. Debentures, secured by 
=~ of et mortgage with the Union Trust 
Company of New ork and the Security Com- 
ny of Hartford, Conn,, under Supervision 
Banking Departments of Conn., New York, 
Mass.and Maine, Amount of issue limited by 
Law. Connecticut Trustees, Executors, etc., 
are permitted by law to invest in these bonds. 


SPOKANE, WASH. 
8; GOLD MORTGAGES 8% 
SCHOOL BONDS. 
COUNTY WARRANTS. 


For full information and a Book on Spokane, address 
WILLIAM M. BYERS. 


THE CLISE INVESTMENT COMPANY. 
Paid up Capital, $150,000. 
City and Farm Loans payable in Gold. 
linterest 7 and 8 per cent., payable semi- 
annually in New York Exchange. 


SEATTLE, WASHINGTON, 

















eu $200,000 worth for sale by the 
% Gold Bonds Peabody Investment & Trust 
‘o., Boston BIk., 


Jenver, Colo. 





A. L. Cok. 
(Established 1867.) 


. MEAD & COE, 
Real Estate and Mortgage Loans, 


100 Washington Street, CHICAGO. 


JOIN ATEVGYVG managed. We rent, collect 
EST A T EK rents, pay taxes and look 
after assessments. 
4 negotiated, payable in gold secured 
LOANS by first lien on Chicago real estate, 
without expense to lender. 
Correspondence invited. 


TEXAS LOANS AND INVESTMENTS 

Fourteen 5 AND Experience. 

EF RAENCESE 

New York City: INDEPENDENT and Christian Union 
Newspapers; atson & Lang, Agents, Bank ot 
Montreal; Third National Bank, 

San Antonio, Texas: Lockwood National Bank; San 
Antonio National Bank, 

Edinburgh, Scotland: The Scottish-American Mort- 
gage Company iLimited, 

For information write to 


E. B. CHANDLER, 


973 Commerce Street, San Antonic, Texas, 


A. B, MEAD. G. W. COBB 


FREDERICK A. BOOTH, 
19 East 16th Street, New York, 
Second door west from Union Square. 

Care of Estates ant Fresertion, Collection 
o * 


Real Estate, Mortgage Loans, Insurance. 


Special attention given to the Care of Property and 
Collection of Rents. 


IOWA FARM 
-MORTGAGES 


Are safe and do not default. Conservative investors 
are invited to examine, Interest and principal net to 
lender. Twenty-one years’ business and noloss. The 
highest references, Send for descriptive pamphlet. 


ESHELMAN, LLEWELLYN & CO., 


: SEATTLE, WASHINGTON, 

Gilteedged lst Mortgage Loans & Real 
F state Investments, 

Write for particulars, 


H. B. PALMER, 


Helena, Montana, 


DEALER IN 
STATE, COUNTY AND MUNICIPAL BONDS. 
High Grade Investments. 
( eerenpendence solicited. Correspondents: Fourth 
National Bank, New York; National Bank of the Re- 
public. Chicago; Merchant’s National Bank, Helena, 


The Trust Company of America. 


; PAID-UP CAPITAL, $700,000.00. 
OF@ICES: Crawford Building, Topeka; Provident 

, Building, Philadelphia; Bank Block, Denver. 
ofirat Mortgage Loans Negotiated. Municipal and 
orporate Bonds Bought and Sold. Managers have 
over 2) years’ experience, Correspondence solicited. 
T.B. SWEET, Pres’t, GEO. M. NOBLE, Vice-Pres't, 

WRITE FOR PARTICULARS, 


| THE INVESTMENT 
—_ _ TRUST COMPANY OF AMERICA. 


| Topeka, Kan., Boston, Mass., 
T 





Philadelphia, Pa. 


HESECURITY BANK OF MINNESOTA 
pinneapolis, Minn., Capital, $1,000,000.00; Surplus and 
itrechege $500,000.00. ‘Collections promptly made on all 
omen the Northwest, and remitted for on day of 
iy F, A. Chamberlain, President, H. M. Knox, 
Perry Heoident, EK. F. Mearkle, 2d Vice President, 
Cashier em & ashier, Thos. F. Hurley, Assistant 


OWN Western lands which do 
not bring a fair income, and 
| you desire to sell, or 

OWN Western loans which are 


|not — satisfactory, 
| Want to sell, or 


|OWN Western mortgages 
YOu that should be forecianca. ° 


and you 


Then Write to the 
GOSSARD INVESTMENT CO., 
| KANSAS CITY, - - I 
2 Full description desired. 


0 WET FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS, 
Absolutely secure. Interest pay- 
0 able semi-annually by draft on New 


York. Personal attention given to afi 
loans. Highest references. ress 


FRANK J. HAMILTON, Fairhaven, Wash 
SA einomeeecnteiesecert 


—______DIVIDENDS. 
THE EDISON ELECTRIC ILLUMINATING COM- 
PANY OF NEW YORK. 

DIVIDEN D No. 34. 

7 NEW YORK,S 4 93. 
A RARTERLY DIVI POF ONE AND ON 
oR 








DEND OF ONE AND ONE- 
thls com 


‘d 
the’ ene Mita DAY oF TI LOBER, 1893, at which time 
NOVEMBER 2p a ys ve Closed, to be reopened 





READING NOTICES. 


CALIFORNIA. 
NEw and interesting books about California, its 
climate and productions, and general information, 
sent free. Address A. Phillips & Co., 29% Washington 
Street, Boston, Mass.—Adv. 


SAFE INVESTMENTS. 


Mr. E. B. CHANDLER, of San Antonio, Texas, one of 
our financial advertisers, writes us what we have 
already stated in these columns, that the present 
offers opportunities for safe and reliable investments 
and oe perenne who have money to invest should 
not fail to take advantage of them. Larger, better 
and safer security can be obtained now than after 
| a om revives, as well as a very liberal rate of 
nterest. 











J.S. GILLIEs, of 35-37 West Twenty-third Street, 
offers our readers unparalleled attractions in the way 
of furniture of all sorts and descriptions, embracing 
a stock recently purchased amounting to $200,000 in 
value. These goods, of the highest quality and new- 
est designs, are offered at a very great reduction from 
former prices. 


> 





AWARDS TO THE DIXON COMPANY. 


JUDGES appointed by the officials at the World’s 
Fair at Chicago have made awards to the Joseph 
Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey City, N. J., for superior 
products in graphite, lead pencils, plumbago, cruci- 
bles, black-lead ——— and nozzles, dippers, bowls, 
foundry facings and lubricating graphite. 
ese awards aréa very proper recognition of the 
qualities of these goods, as the Dixon Company is 
known throughout the world as the pioneer in the 
oe industry,and its goodsare alwaysconsidered 
as the standard. The United States Government in 
its bids for supplies says, “* Dixon’s, or equal.” 





SYPHER AND COMPANY. 

A TELEGRAM came from Chicago the first of the 
week to the well-known house of Messrs. Sypher & 
Company, of this city, that thé firm had received a 
medal for the best carving, and another medal for 
the finest display of tapestry, and other medals for 
excellence in other parts of their exhibit, amount- 
ing to five medals in all. The exhibit of Messrs. 
Sypher & Company is well worth a visit by those 
who have not already seen it. To those who will not 
have an opportunity of visiting Ca*ge special at- 
tention is directed to the store at 246 Fifth Avenue, 
this city, which is a perfect museum, and contains 
many valuable curiosities and antiques well worth 
a visit. Among the attractions now at the store 
are — rare pieces of artistic furniture of the best 
French, Italian, Flemish and English periods, and 
also some pieces of rare old tapestries aud brocades, 


NIAGARA FALLS. 


NEXT to the World’s Fair, all our foreign friends 
want to see Niagara Falls, and in the minds of many 
Niagara Falls is placed first. One of the first ques- 
tions they ask an American either at home or abroad 
is about Niagara, but to many of us Niagara Falls is 
too near. Were it on the other side of the world, 
thousands of American globe trotters would hasten 
there, who pass it by now because they can go there 
amy times , 

he Michigan Central has made it, perhaps, too 
easy of access, for its through trains from New York 
and Boston run directly by and in full view of the 
— cataract, and those passing by hy (= ht stop 
ve minutes for passengers to view the Falls. The 
wise traveler, however, will stop over there as long as 
his time will permit to view the beauties and the 
grandeur of the falls under different aspects and 
from different points of view. The longer he steps 
the more he will find torepay him for whatever ex- 
penditure of time and money he incurs.—Adr, 


A CHICAGO ATTRACTION, 


Ir were well to have a New York day at the 
World’s Fair, if for no other reason than that the cit- 
izens of New York should have a realizing sense of 
the importance of the metropolis of the West. We 
trust that a large number of our citizens will visit 
some of the great stores of Chicago, and as one of the 
last to be opened is that of Messrs. Pitkin & Brooks, 
inthe new Columbus Memorial Building, it will serve 
as a very good object lesson. Messrs. Pitkin & 
Brooks have been known many years as the great 
china and glass importers of the West. Their former 
stores have proved to be too contracted for 
their increased business, and they hope now that they 
may be permanently settled in their present quarters. 
The different floors and rooms of the new store are 
furnished in the most artistic manner. Much mar- 
ble of mahogany and reddish hue, with a frieze of 
mosaics, has been used, and an effort has been made 
and accomplished to make the entire establishment 
appropriate forthe particular lines of goods carried 
by Messrs. Pitkin & Brooks. Dresden china, Royal 

orcester, Wedgewood, Doulton and Crown Derby 
are, of course, highly decorative in themselves, and 
add very much to the walls and ceilings of the beau- 
tiful rooms in which they are stored. The second 
room on the first floor is in white and gold. On one 
side is a mirror reaching from the ceiling to the floor, 
and opposite is an immense painting representing 
“Columbus at the Court of Queen Isabella,” in mo- 
salcs, essrs. Pitkin & Brooks are to be congratu- 
lated upon their well-deserved success, and the citi- 
zens of Chicago and the West upon the fact that the 
taste for fine and dainty things has been cultivated 
to such an extent that an establishment of this char- 
acter is essential, 











LEADING LINES 


IN 


WINTER DRESS GOODS 


We have arranged for large sales of Fancy 
Dress Goods during this week. 

Twenty leading lines at special prices, 

Line of Inverness Tweeds. 

Line of Curly Cathcart Oheviots. 

Line of Hair Oloth Orepes, 

Line of silk-thread Homespuns. 

Line of Highland Kiltings, and fifteen 
other lines of the best selected Woolens it 
is possible to buy. 

All Novelties; no repetitions of former 
seasons’ styles, and not high priced. 


James McCreery & Co., 


Broadway and 11th Street, 


NEW YORK. 


FILES AND BINDERS. 

We can supply Files or Binders for THE 
INDEPENDENT capable of holding 26 num- 
bers, post paid, for $1.00. 











Conitabl hk fo 


Carpets. 


New Designs and Colorings, 


Lowell Brussels, 
Axminster, 
Wilton Carpets. 


ORIENTAL RUGS. 
Fur Mats, 


MOUNTED SKINS, 
Lion, Tiger, and 


Jaguar Skins. 
One of the Richest Collections Ever Offered. 


Upholstery Fabrics, 


Special Selections. 
Tapestries, Wall Coverings, 
Curtain Materials. 


Soroadovery LR 19th 


NEW YORK, 


V ISITORS to the Columbian 

Kxhibition at Chicago, 
passing through the city, as well 
as persons contemplating changes 
in furnishing either their city or 
country homes, are especially in- 
vited to inspect the collection of 
SYPHER & CO, 51m Ave. and 
28rn Sr., New York Crry. Con- 
stant additions are now being 
made of fresh importations of 
very fine and rare pieces of Artis- 
tic Furniture, of the best French, 
Italian, Flemish and English 
periods, as well as rare old ‘Tap- 
estries and Brocades, Old Eny- 


lish Solid Silver and = Old 
Sheftield Plate. 
246 Fifth Ave., 5 Casino, 


New York City. Newport, R. I. 


Createst Sale of 


FURNITURE 


EVER KNOWN. 

Having purchased $200,000 worth of stock from 
several manufacturers, who have been forced to 
assign, we shall place the same on sale at our ware- 
rooms, 

35-37 WEST 23D STREET, 
at a reduction of 25 to Wper cent. Goods are of high- 
est quality and latest designs. Buyers should not 
fail tu embrace this rare ry ne a to secure HIGH 
CLASS FURNITURE on a basis of HALF VALUE. 


Sale to commence Monday, October 24d. 


J. S. GILLIES, 


35-37 WEST 23D STREET, NEW YORK. 





 PRAVEL, ETC. 


NEW YORK AND BOSTON ALL RAIL. 


y..N.H. & H.R. R. and connections. 
From Grand Central Station. 
Leave. way of 
9:02 A.M., Springfleld and Worcester. 
10:00 A.M., **New London and Providenve, 3 
10:03 A.M., New London and Providence, 
11:00 A.M., Springfield ana Worcester, 
12,00.M.,  ¢Springfield and Worcester, 
12:03 P.M., Hartford and N. Y. and N. E., 
1:00 P.M., New London and Providence, 
2:00 P.M., ¢New London and Providence, 7:40 P.M. 
3:00 P.M., *Willimantic and N.Y.and N.E.,+8:40 P.M 
4:00 P.M., *Sprin fleld and Worcester, 10:00 
5:00 P.m., *New London and Providence. 11:00 P. 
11:00 P.M., *Springfield and Worc: ster, 6:15 A 
12:00 P.M,, *New London and Providence, 7:00 A. 
* Runs dally, including Sundays. a 
** Five hour limited, all parlor cars. Fare $7, in- 
cluding parlor car seat. 
+ Arrival on Sunday twenty minutes later. 
+ All parlor cars. 
Return service same hours and by same route. 
Through parlor or sleeping cars by each train. 
C, T. HEMPSTEAD, Gen’) Pass. Agent. 













Susurance. 


REFORMS IN LIFE INSURANCE; 
REBATES. 


A copy of THE INDEPENDENT of Octo- 
ber 19th, containing our editorial entitled 
‘*Reform in Life Insurance,” was sent to 
several presidents of life insurance com- 
panies with the request that they give us 
their views concerning Rebates in Life 
Insurance, 

We have received the following com- 
munications, and it gives us great pleas- 
ure to present them herewith. 

It is exceedingly gratifying to know 
that the Mutual Life has persistently dis- 
countenanced rebating in the past and 
will continue to do so in the future. The 
letter from President Webster 
of the Attna states the position of that 
company on the rebate question in the 
past and what it will be in the future in 
language that cannot be misunderstood. 

President McCall of the New York Life 
has the courage of his opinions. At’ one 
stroke of the pen he terminates the con- 
nection of the company with one of its 
general agents who declared “‘I am a 
rebater,” and who had placed with the 
company $1,000,000 of new business in the 
past ten months. 

Our columns are open to the presidents 
of other companies to state their posi- 
tion; and the insuring public would be 
pleased to have a general expression of 
opinion. 

We believe that aside from the moral 
aspect of the question, companies known 
to be opposed to rebate will receive the 
greater share of the patronage of the in- 
suring public, 





Vice 


PRESIDENT’S OFFICE, | 
THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE Co. | 
OF NEW YORK, t 
NASSAU, CEDAR AND LIBERTY STs. 
NEW YORK, October 23d, 1893. 
To the Editor of THE INDEPENDENT, 

Dear Sir:—Mr. McCurdy has been away 
from New York for some weeks, and has 
only now seen your letter of the 12th in- 
stant, which be asks me to answer, 

The views of Mr. McCurdy on the question 
of rebate ought to be too well known to re- 
quire restatement, 

He has at all times been inflexibly opposed 
to it; and itis asourceof great gratification 
to him that the poison of this evil disorder 
has affected the agency system of the Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Company of New York 
in a less degree than that of any other of 
the actively competing companies. 

Mr. McCurdy has always believed that 
without the hearty support of the agents 
the companies could not wholly extirpate 
the evil, and he agrees with you in the re- 
mark that ‘‘ Agreements between com- 
panies are useless.”’ 

Mr. McCurdy believes that by reason of 
the unanimity of sentiment which has 
grown up and at present prevails among 
agents as to this pernicious practice, the 
companies now enjoy their hearty support, 
and that if rebating has.not yet been 
wholly eradicated, it is.less prevalant than 
it has been for many years, and will soon 
be a thing of the past. 

To this conclusion all the practicable 
efforts of the Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
papvy have always been directed; and the 
company will take the same position in 
the future as it has done in the past, con- 
scious that its own efforts, without resort 
to sounding brass or tinkling cymbal, have 
hastened the consummation that other 
companies in various ways have aided to 
bring about. 

In Mr. McCurdy’s judgment rebating is 
moribund, and soon will be a dead issue. 

| have the honor to remain, 
Very truly yours, 
JOHN KING DUER, Private Secretary. 
ETNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, | 
HARTFORD, CONN., Oct. 18th, 1893, } 
To the Editor of THE INDEPENDENT. 

Dear Sir:—In compliance with your re- 
quest that we give our views concerning the 
subject of rebates in life insurance, which 
THE INDEPENDENT has so ably discussed, 
would say we regard the giving of rebates 
as an inducement for persons to insure, or 
as a means of growth for a company, or for 
the p urpose of gratifying the ambition of 
managers, or any purpose whatever, as a 
most pernicicus and dangerous practice— 
ill-advised from every standpoint. We 
know of no reason why discrimination 
should be made in favor of a person entering 
a company to the disadvantage of those 
who have been patrons for many years, and 
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from whom full payments have been re 
quired. The giving of rebates is demoral- 
izing and belittling to the business, as well 
as to the agents engaged in it. It is an ad- 
mission that the policies are not worth the 
amount of the premium charged. The 
interests of existing members are not best 
served by such practices, and the managers 
of companies granting such concessions are 
certainly chargeable with having violated 
the principle of mutuality upon which most 
of the companies, who admit that they have 
been engaged in the practice, are founded, 
Mutuality cannot exist when favors are 
granted to any class at the expense of oth 
ers. It bas been a surprise to us that mu 
tual companies granting rebates have pot 
been restrained by their policy holders 
from doing so. 
So far as the Aitna Life is concerned, 
has never given rebates or permitted its 
agents, if known to it. and it will not in 
the future; and for this reason there is no 
occasion for unnouncement of reform in this 
office, or assuraace of co-operation in the 
effort to restrain this dangerous practice. 
We sincerely hope that the promises made 
by the officials of the leading companies 
will be Yours truly, 
C. Weuster, Vice President. 


kept. 


EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT OF THE | 
NEW York LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, | 
Joun A, MCCALL, President, ; 

346 and 348 BROADWAY. | 

NEW YorkK, October 18th, 1893, | 

To the Editor of 


Dear 


THE INDEPENDENT. 
Sir:—I have your esteemed favor 
of the 17th, touching the question of re- 
bate. I know of no better way to illustrate 
my views than to send you the inclo-ed 
papers. Very truly yours, 
JouNn A. MCCALL, 


1T McCALL ON REBATE, 
PRESIDENT’S OFFICE, July 29th, 1893, 

My dear Sir:—You have been advised 
through these columns of the resolutions 
unanimously adopted at Chicago, on the 
1th under which our agents have 
referred to me the question of ‘ Rebate” 
and have asked me to take any necessary 
steps to eliminate this practice from our 
ranks. 


President. 


PRESIDEN 


1nst., 


Ido not need to recite to you the evils 
which result from it. The resolutions 
already referred to this sufficiently. 
And, as I have yet to meet the first man 
who does not agree that the results of re- 
bating are altogether to be deplored, I take 
it that such is your opinion. If you happen 
to live in a State where legislation has been 
had on this subject, 1 am sure you have 
been observing the law, and in so far, this 
letter does not apply to you. But, be that 
asit may, |] want to say to you, together 
with all New York Life field men, that 
henceforth Rebate in any form must cease, 

If anything can be aided to the language 
of the resolutions referred to, it would be 
this: 

Rebate 
one, 


do 


is a manifest inequity to some 
since agents representing the same 
company olfer the same policy at different 
prices. This touches (first) the policy holder 
and the principles of mutuality upon which 
our company is built; and (second) it in- 
terests you in that you are forced, either 
directly or indirectly, into a conflict within 
your own heusehold, 

Rebate defeats its own purpose, since it 
does not bring you in the end the thing you 
seek, even tho you may be indifferent to the 
question, or equity. 

Therefore, Rebating is: 

Ist. Unlawful ; 

2d. Inequitable ; 

3d. Unnecessary. 

On the first point | do not need to dwell. 
On the second, I can only say that you have 
certain advantages which more than offset 
any conditions you may meet. 

You have (first) a 
world knows all 
tried and 


which the 
about; which has been 
not found wanting; which has 
been indorsed as none of its competitors 
have been. 


company 


You have (second) a policy which has 
more benefits and fewer conditions, at the 
same price, than the policies offered against 
it, 

To the objection that these advantages 
(which no insurance man denies) will not 
always bring you the business against the 
methods which may be employed by com- 
petitors, I can only say (conceding the truth 
of this, because, unfortunately, it is true) 
you must let some business go. It will take 
considerable moral courage to lose a risk, 
or anumber of risks ; but if you do it once, 
standing squarely on the doctrine that your 
goods are not offered at what you can get, 
but at what they are worth, you will proba- 
bly never have to do it a second time, and 
you may never lose a single risk. 

There is something in courage which 





appeals even tothe man whois looking only 
for a discount, and with the average citizen 
a frank, direct business statement will al- 
ways prevail. By adhering to this, you 
will be constantly moving into a better 
stratum of society, securing a more intelli- 
gent and desirable class of applicants, and 
thereby not only putting money into your 
pocket, but materially advancing the gen- 
eral interests of the company itself. 

I am not writing this letter to tell you 
at this time of any particular penalty to 
be enforced if you should give a rebate. I 
am sure I shall never need to write any of 
our representatives in that way. I believe 
in the loyalty of our men and their willing- 
ness to carry out, without flinching, the 
company’s wishes in this behalf; but for 
the benefit of any who may be weak, or who 
do not respond to these sentiments, I will 
say: I trust you just as our forefathers 
trusted in God at Bunker Hill—they did 
not, at thesame time, neglect to keep their 
powder dry. 

While this is a general letter, it is also 
directly personal, and I therefore ask every 
field man to address me at once, acknowl- 
edging its receipt and expressing frankly 
his position. These letters in reply will be 
filed as a part of the company’s records on 
this subject. 

With renewed assurances of my interest 
in each man personally ; with earnest thanks 
for the cordial support you have hitherto 
extended in the reforms undertaken by the 
New York Life, and the firm belief that 
you will join in eradicating this great evi', 
I remain, Yours truly, 

(signed) Jounn A. MCCALL, President. 
From the Weekly Statement tssued by the 
Mutual Life Insurance Company of 
New York, October 11th, 1893, 
HOW A NEW YORK LIFE AGENT VIEWS 
i. 
THE REBATE QUESTION, 

Iam a rebater, pure and simple, and one 
not only on business principle, but from 
religious belief. 

So much has been said on both sides that 
I hesitate to intrude my thoughts. I re- 
member the fate of the young woman so 
anxious to get into print that she threw 
herself out of a window—absit omen ! 

But to crush the rebater, borne to earth 
by the cry: *‘ Rebate in every form must 
cease !” let me bring the consolation of the 
Word. , 

Let me cite the parable such a stum- 
bling block brings to our young minds, but 
to me realized in its highest sense to-day : 

A certain lord had a steward, and the 
same was accused to him that he wasted his 
goods,and he said unto him : ‘* Whatis this 
that I hear of thee’ Give an account of 
thyself, for thou mayest be no longer stew- 
ard.” And the steward said unto himself: 
“What shall Ido?’ And he went unto his 
lord’s debtors, and said unto one: ‘* How 
much owest thou my lord’ And he said: 
‘“*“An hundred measures of wheat.’? And he 
said: ‘‘ Take thy bill and sit down quickly 
and write fifty.”” And he said unto another: 
“How much owest thou my lord ’” And he 
said: ‘An hundred measures of oil.’”?’ And 
he said: “ ‘Take thy bill and write four- 
score.”’ 

“And the lord commended the unjust 
steward that he had done wisely, for the 
children of this world are in their yvenera- 
tion wiser than the children of light.” 

If this is not balm to the wounded spirit, 
what is ? 

It seems to me the highest combination 
of business with true principle, “and the 
lord commended the unjust steward that 
he had done wisely.” 

I thank thee for teaching me that word. 

If we are ever to have anything else than 
that same old (—) in the insurance world, 
surely it is gained in the heaven of the re- 
bater. 

For the greater New York. 

C. M. WARD. 
EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT OF THE | 
NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, | 
Joun A. MCCALL, President, 
346 and 348 Broadway. | 
NEW YORK, October 14th, 1893. | 
C. M. Warp, Esq., General 
Broadway, New York City. 


Agent, 115 


My dear Sir:—I have, to-day, read your 
lately published letter stating your ad- 
herence to, and belief in, the system of 
rebating. The management’s views and 
your own are widely different; and, of 
course, you cannot continue to represent 
the company. I regret that we are at vari- 
ance, (1) because you have been a most 
successful agent, as your record of over 
$1,000,000 in new business written during 
1893 to date conclusively shows; and (2) 
because our personal relations have been, 
to me, at least, extremely pleasant. But, 
like yourself, I must be consistent, even 
tho it deprives us of your valuable aid. 








It may be that there are others in our 
ranks holding your views, who are more 
timid and less boastful in making them 
known. Permit me, for their benefit, to 
make this a Bulletin letter. in order that I 
may advise such agents, if we have any, 
that yours is by far the manliest course to 
follow, as it enables us to relieve our ranks 
of those who are not in accord with the 
views expressed in the Columbian Conven- 
tion and elsewhere by nine-tenths of our 
agents, and publicly and promptly ratified 
by the executive officers of the company. 

Yours truly, 

(Signed) Jonn A. MCCALL, 


> 


President. 





Says D. W. Wilder, ex-Commissioner 
of Kansas, in his Insurance Magazine: 


“Inthe United States the belief in hell, 
aneter al fire, no longer exists; it was a 
human invention that kumanity has out- 
grown and sloughed off. But the closest 
resemblance to hell that e!vilization has 
ever made is found in the structures erected 
by man in the United States. They are 
always burning, perpetually on fire, if day 
and by night, from the beginning of the 
year to the end thereof, The people like it, 
enjoy the warmth and heat, and care noth- 
ing for the property lost. The sins of the 
fathers are visited upon the children, and 
in all of our cities boys of fifteen years have 
been found—not punished—who set fires 
just for the fun of seeing them burn. Every 
tree brings forth fruit after its kind. ™~ 
other day we watched the building of 
handsome church in a_ village—a eli 
building for that locality ; nota piece of 
timber in it, all boards and nails. All of 
the buildings in this region, in the villages, 
called cities, and on the farms, are erected 
in this way. An old- fashioned ‘ raising,’ 
with timbers, mortises, tenons and props 
at every joint, is a lost art; our readers 
will not know the meaning of some of these 
words,’ 
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SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Massachusetts Laws 
holder, 


protect the policy 


AGENTS WANTED. 
M.V. B. EDGERLY, President. 
JOHN A. ce Secretary. 


is greatly facilitated by a 
g Fis The Genius who 
does not know fellowmen Fails, while the 
Ordinary Man, who has come in coatact with all 
of human nature, Succeeds, 
eng © ey Education and 
us, can best Learn 
n 3 Ma he M 
s a becoming identified with tt 2 5 
General Agency of the Northwestert Mutual Life In- 
surance Company, Jno. 1. D. Bristol, Manager, Metro- 
politan Building, New. York City. 
iB thods; Protected agents; 
s; gentlemanly business 
* Strongest, Safest and Best 
and the Greatest Field in 
a eet business and profes 
sional men are u e College graduates and 
young professional men especially, should write for 
particulars immediately. 


NIAGARA 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
135 BROA DWAY, gf YORK, 
ORGANIZED 185 
Semi-Annual Statement — 1st., 1893. 


CASH CAPIPAI $500.000 00 
Re serve for all lia bilitie : 1,277,082 3S 


41 sy 1 00 oA 


Assets $2,190, 192 42 
Policy-holders in this Company have increased Protec- 
ion under the Guaranties of the 
NEW Y OuK, A ¥ ETY FUND LAW. 

. FL GOODRICH, President. 
GkKO.C. HOWE, manne, 


CHAS. H. POST, Secretary. 


New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Post-Office Square, Boston, Mass. 
ASSETS, Dec. 31st. 18O2..033. . ze. 000 + 
LIABILITIES 2331 67 

eget 4 o4 

I. IFE RATE ENDOW M EN 
sued at the old life rate premium, 

Annual Cash distributions are paid upon all pol 
cles, 

Every policy has indorsed thereon the cash surren- 
der and paid-up insurance values to which the in- 
sured is entitled by the Massachusetts Statute. 

Pamphlets, rates and values for any age sent on 
application to the Company’s Office. 


BERS, F. STEVENS, President, 

LER ED D. FOSTER, aa 
s. F, Tl JL, Secretar 

wm. Bw. TE RNER. Anat. 


STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 
A. G. BULLOCK, President. 


January Ist, 1893. * 


$8,093,055 23 
LIABILITIES 7,069,868 66 


SURPLUS $1, 023,186 57 
Cash surrender values stated in every policy, and 
guaranteed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law, 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 189 Broadway. 
Cc. W. ANDERSON: Gen. Agt. 
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(Mass. Standard). 


Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise... 
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Company. 
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EIGHTY-THIRD ANNUAL STATE ME NT 

Cash capital $500,000 00 
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for reinsurance and all other 
2 AL STS 6 
141,428 %& 


TOTAL ASSETS, Jan, Ist, 1893. $3, 1N; 
THOMAS HH. MONTEOWERY., joey 


Continental 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF NEW YORK CITY. 


Extract from statement made January lst, 1893 


Cash Capital........ $1,000, 
enerves for Tnsure e in 3. 54, 000 v0 
orce, ete UM ’ 
Net Surpl ceeeeses "] eae HH 
Policy-h u oe 23 S5,864 96 
Gross Assets 6.380,180 74 


SAFETY FUND POLICIES ISSUED, 


F. C. MOORE, President. 
HENRY EVANS, Vice-President. 
CYRUS PECK, Treasurer, 
EDWARD LANNING, Secretary. 
WM. A. HOLMAN, Ass’t Sec’y, 
J. TAYLOR Manager Loss De. 
partment, 
MAIN OFFICE, 
100 Broadway, New York, 
After May Ist, 18M, Main Office will be at 4 to 
CEDAR STREET, 


H. DUTCHER, Secretary Beoskiyn § Department, 
( aan and Montague Streets, Brooklyn, N 
J. J. MCDONALD, General Manager Western De- 
partine - 
GkOoO. KLINE, Assistant to General Manager, 
alto Buildin Chicago, Hl. 
Ss. DUVAL, General Manager 
De npartme! it 
BAKKMAN, Assistant to General Manager, 
2 Pine Street, San Fr ancisco, Cal. 


RESPONSIBLE ACENTS WANTED. 
OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New York, January 24th, 18% 


Pacific Const 


The 
Company, 


Trustees, in Conformity with the Charter of the 
submit the following Statement of its 


agairs on the dist of December, V2. 
Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 

Vary, 1842, to Jist December, I892.......... 
Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist 

po - ee rere Teerr rt 


$53,090,250 88 
1,472,142 48 
Total Marine Premiums. 5,162,395 


Premiums marked off from Ist January, 
1882, vo Sist December 1s... 


3,759,198 06 


Losses paid during the 
period 


same 
$1,406,178 06 


Returnsof Premiums 
and Expenses $758,617 08 

The Company has the following Assets, Viz: 

United States and State of New York. 
Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks $7,816,455 0 
2,027,000 0 

Real Estate and Claims due the 
pany estimated at 

Premium Notes and Bills Receivable 

Cash in Bank 


Com 
1,029,345 % 
. 16 eR 
216,282 8 


Amount 148085 il 

Six per cent, interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the hoiders thereof or thelr 
legal representatives on and after Tuesday the Sev 
enth of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1888 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, on 
their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
seventh of February next, from which date all inter- 
est thereon will cease, ‘The certificates to be pr 
duced at the time of payment, and cancelled, 

A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
3ist December, 182, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the Second of May next. 

By order of the Board, . 

J.H. CHAPMAN, Secretary: 
TRUSTEES: 
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». ny AVE N, i cy, 
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CHARL at P. BURDETT, KN ARE TT 
HENRY E. HAWLEY, WILLIAM I 
J. D. JONES, President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, Vice President. 
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The Mutual Life Insurance Company 


Samuel D. Babcock 
George $. Coe 
Richard A. McCurdy 
James C. Holden 
Hermann C. von Post 
Alexander H. Rice 
Lewis Ma 

Oliver Harriman 
Henry W. Smith 
Robert Olyphant 
George F. Baker 


Walter R. Gillette, General Manager 


Emory McClintock, Actuary 


of New York 


Richard A. McCurdy, President 


Assets over $175,000,000.00 


BOARD OF TRUSTEES 


Dudley Olcott 
Frederic Cromwell 
amen T. Davies 
Robert Sewell 
S. Van Rensselaer Cruger 
Charles R. Henderson 
George Bliss 
Rufus W. Peckham 
. Hobart Herrick 
m. P. Dixon 
Robert A. Granniss 
Henry H. Rogers 


no. W. Auchincloss 
‘heodore Morford 
William Babcock 
Stuyvesant Fish 
Augustus D. Juilliard 
Charles E. Miller 
Walter R. Gillette 
ames E. Granniss 
Javid C. Robinson 
H. Walter Webb 
George G. Haven 








Robert A. Granniss, Vice-President 


Isaac F. Lloyd, 2d Vice-President 
William J. Easton, Secretary 


A. N. Waterhouse, Auditor 


Frederic Cromwell, Treasurer 


The Largest Life Insurance Company in the World 
Head Offices : 


Nassau, Cedar and Liberty Streets, New York 


WE All you have guessed about life 1850. 1893 


PAY 


AGE ¢ 





insurance may be wrong. If you 
wish to know the truth, send for 
POST- “How and Why,” issued by the 


hesmut Suect, Philadephia.” | LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


hestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


THE UNITED STATES. 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 








OFFICERS: 
GEORGE H,. BURFORD.............President 
Oi, Be icc ckacasaeeneconcescoonscenel ecretary 
A. WHEELWRKIGHT Aasistant Secretary 
WM. T. STANDEN... cluary 
ARTHUR C, PERRY.. Cashier 
SOREN PB. BUN occccccevecs cccccccocce Medical Director 
FINANCE COMMITTEE, 

GEO. G. WILLIAMS......Pres. Chem. National Bank 
Ne Svcs veces stoves. 0 -cconeseeses Dry Goods 
EE ie. WR cccccccstcescctcee coccessecon utlder 
KE, H. PERKINS, JR. 


Pres. Importers’ and Traders’ Nat. Bank, 

The two most popular lans of LIFE INSURANCE 
are the CONTINUABLE TERM POLICY which gives 
tothe insured the greatest possible amount of in- 
demnity in the event of death, at the lowest ssible 
»resent cash outlay; and the GUARANTEED IN. 
JOME POLICY which embraces over? valuable fea- 
ture of investment insurance, and which in the event 
of adversity overtaking the insur be used as 


J.M. ALLEN, President. COLLATERAL SECURITY FOIA LOAN, to the ex. 

W. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President. 
¥. B. ALLEN, 2d Vice-President. 

4. B, PIERCE, Secretary and Treasurer. tntendent of Agencies at Home Office. 


atof the full legal reserve value thereof, in accord. 
ance with the terms and conditions of these policies, 





GOOD AGENTS, desiring to represent the Com- 
y, are invited to address J. 8S. GAFFNEY, Super- 





FORTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


ew York Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OFFICE: 346 & 348 Broadway, New York. 


JANUARY ist, 1893. 





This is the only Company holding an Official Certifi- 
cate of Examination, of recent date, from the State Insur- 
ance Department. The Assets, Accounts and Surplus 
to policy-holders have been certified to under the seal of 
the State by the Insurance Superintendent. 


ASSETS. 


Real Estate.......... die dr radinoiilecisnneuecatdias dematcioernscs $12,531,016 75 
PCCOM BANG BONGR ois 5, ccccdwennsaevieciaccsrnesceeces 86,680,177 51 
BONES ANG MOP GAO ios se siesiccincscisieewsiedvecaeswes 24,236,785 51 
Loans secured by collaterals. ................0s0e08- 3,916,000 00 
Pe IIONINO eo oa e ids curadieccuvieennnldiemanaes 1,096,850 03 
Cash in Office and in Banks and Trust Companies... 4,201,283 68 
Interest and Rents due and accrued................. 971,810 14 
Net amount of uncollected and deferred premiums... 8,865,275 37 
ROMMUNMNMa o a oci0ia. oo Ue oclewusedewcn eeu ecdenes $137,499 198 99 


LIABILITIES, 


Reserve, or Value of outstanding Policies.............46119,075,888 00 
Other Liabilities......... Se Race aoe Aa Wai ait clas 1,618,362 89 


TOTAL LIABILITIES................... 00 $120,694,250 89 
SURPLUS, being the same amount which will 
be shown to be the Company’s Sur- 
plus by the Annual Report of the 
New York State Insurance Depart- 
ment as of December 31st, 1892.... 


INCOME. 








$16,804,948 10 





VOGUE PYCIIINIY TROOMIO i 0 osc bs ccccccecescteeneeenes $25,040,113 93 
EILORORE UGA CUO orcs cieicinierneinweerreneimmerionnecs ...-- 5,896,476 90 
TOTAL INGCOMG.......ccccccsccessse aicatiawereress water $30,936,590 83 
EAMONN ENG 5 66a aisivinia' al witracwsineaaisinreiesleaei arbi ssa dhacatennintens 7,896,589 29 
DMI CTR DAMO Ss 33s: ss accncincinactanaducemennsenees 1,114,301 99 
Annuities, Dividends, Surrender Values, etc........ 4,984,121 05 
Total paid policy-holders.......... ..§18,995,012 383 


COMMIBBIONS§:.. 6. «.6:6:0:0:0:6:6:50:sv.ceceeeeees 4,178,316 60 


Agency Expenses, Physicians’ Fees, Advertising and 


De iG accernes Rilericowdcanes einen wees =—-:1, 851,246 18 
Taxes, Salaries and other Expenses................ .. 1,629,715 65 
TOTAL DISBURSEMENTS..............:........ $21,654,290 76 





Number of Policies issued during 1892 66,259, New Insurance, $173,605,070. 
Total number of Policies in force January 1, 1895, 224,008. 
Amount at Risk, $689,248,629. 


NOTE AS TO STATEMENT. 


The above statement corresponds in all respects with the official report of the Company, as 
will be published by the State Insurance Department. No assets not acceptable under the law of 
the State, or the regulations of the Department are included, and the SURPLUS ($16,804 - 
948.10) IS THE EXACT SUM THAT WILL BE SHOWN BY THE SUPER- 
INTENDENT’S ANNUAL REPORT. 


JOHN A. McCALL, President. 


HENRY TUCK, Vice-President. E. N.GIBBS,.. . . . . Treasurer. 
A. H. WELCH, . 2d Vice-President. H. S. THOMPSON, Comptroller. 
G. W. PERKINS, . . 3d Vice-President. C. C. WHITNEY, . . . . Secretary. 
R. W. WEEKS,.... . . Actuary. T. M.BANTA,...... ~ Cashier. 
Cc. N. JONES, . Associate Actuary. J. A. BROWN, .... . . Auditor. 
H. C. RICHARDSON, . Ass’t Actuary. D. P. KINGSLEY, . Supt. of Agencies. 
A. HUNTINGTON, M.D., Medical Director. 

S. H. CARNEY, M.D., Associate Medical Director. 
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OW and Young. 
THE OLD DESIRE. 


BY CLINTON SCOLLARD, 


THERE kindles within my breast 
Ever the old desire, 

When wavers along the west 
The maple’s beacon-fire. 


It’s oh! to b2 out on the hills 
Over the dead, dull plain, 

To hear the autumn rills 
Echo the far refrain ; 


To pluck the milkweed’s down 
From its pillow within the pod, 

And mint the gold for a crown 
from the ore of the golden-rod 4 


To taste the oil of the nut 
That is racy ripe at the core, 
And the tang in the flagroot shut 
By the racing rillet’s shore ; 


‘To drain from a bounteous cruse 
The purple wine of delight, 

To dream the feet of the Muse 
Are twinkling along the hight ; 


To gather all gracious gain 

In sight, in scent and in song, 
Against the ruin of rain, 

And the winter white and long. 


I see it along the west, 
The maple’s beacon-fire, 
And there kindles within my breast 
Ever the old desire. 
CLINTON, N. Y. 


$$$ 


KING COTTON. 


BY LILIAN W. CARTER. 


A YOUNG mineralogist was touring 
through the hill country of North Geor- 
via that breezy, bland autumn. He had 
stopped a week at the hospitable Brandon 
home, near the swift-running Coosawat- 
tie; and he had succeeded in making 
friends with many of the Negroes about 
the plantation, some of them ancient re- 
tainers of old slave days. 

The Brandons, who were wealthy peo- 
ple, had entertained the prospector well, 
him a fair representative 
of that cultured and educated class of 
young fellows who often adopt the pro- 
fession he held from choice and inclina- 
tion. The only son of the house, a youth 
of seventeen not yet out of college, was a 
congenial companion for Mr, Brythe, him- 
self but six years older. 

** But he ain’t no son ob Mars’ Jack’s,” 
said Unc’ Abe, in response to an observa- 
tion of Brythe’s one day. 


vey ey r i 
seelnye In 


The old Negro was mending a colossal 
basket in front of his cabin, the visitor 
watching his grimy black tingers as he 
worked. A rotund rooster, with hackle 
feathers gleaming in the sun, was making 
a raid upon a slop bucket near by, finding 
sundry bits of appetizing corn intermixed 
with the unsavory liquids. In the glis- 
tening white sand were stretched two lit- 
tle Negroes, engaged in the fascinating 
occupation of stirriag up ‘* doodle bugs” 
from their mysterious underground re- 
treat. 

Brythe turned at Unc’ Abe’s remark, 
repeating in surprise : 

“Not Mr. 
that 7” 

‘** Fur de Lawd’s sake, don’ say nuthin’ 
‘bout hit. Eb’ry niggah on dis plantation 
knows dat Mars’ King am one ob dese 
*dopted childun ; but Miss Kate raise Cain 
ef ennybody let hit cum ter his years, He 
don’ know nuthin’ ’bout hit.” 

**L am surprised indeed,” mused the 
young man. ** Lactuaily imagined I could 
trace a resemblance to Mrs, Brandon’s fea- 
tures in those of her son.” 

** Dey ain’t no kin in dis wuld,” said old 
Abe, overflowing with garrulity. ‘ Hit 
wus er day jes’ "bout lak dis, mos’ eigh- 
teen yeah ‘go. We nigyahs ’ad all been 
pickin’ in de ribber field. De cott’n crap 
wus er big un dat yeah. Mars’ Jack’s 
oberseer, Tinsley, wus ‘bleeged ter hire 
eb’ry han’ he c’d git hol’ ob ter wuk wid 
us. Dey wus er tramp ’oman wid ’er 
baby cumed erlong de night befo’. She 
kep’ de chile out’n de aidge ob de pine 
woods wile she pick, so none on us seed 
much ob hit.” 

Unc’ Abe tieda double knot in the twine 
he was using, and then continued ; 


Brandon’s son? How is 





* Dat night de weigh-room wus jes’ 
scrouged wid de hams en vaskits, ea no- 
body notis’ dat de tramp ’oman wusn’t 
wid’em. Mars’ Tinsley er hustlin’ erlong 
weigh’n de cott’n w’en he cum ter er bas- 
kit dat weigh so much mo’n de res’ hit 
mak’ ’im s’picious,en he frew out er lot 
ob de ‘stuff onto de floor whar it lay all 
springy an’ w’ite. Yo’ c’d er knocked me 
down wid er hay wisp w’en he cum ter er 
li’l baby ’bout one year ole lyin’ wropt in 
’er ole raid shawl, fas’ ersleep, not fur 
frum de top.” 

Brythe expressed his astonishment as 
Abe paused. 

** Mars’ Jack cumed in erbout dat time 
en eb’rybody mak’ er gre’t ’miration, en 
Mars’ Jack say he koow’d dat tramp 
‘oman fur ’nough by den. I don’ know 
whut mi’t’r happ’n ef dat chile hadn’ sit 
up erscreech whut mi’ ni’ busted yo’ year- 
drums. Miss Kate, out on de po’ch at de 
big house, heered hit en cumed down ter 
vestigate de mattah. She rite off tole 
Viny—she wus my sistah, suh; she’s daid 
now,—Miss Kate tole Viny ter fotch de 
pore ’sarted li’l ting ter de house, dat she 
gwin’ keep hit en raise hit herse’f. Mars’ 
Jack mak’ no intersition, en dat chile 
done grow’d ter whut yo’ see ’im. De 
darkies tuck ter callin’’im King Cott’n 
atter Miss Kate name ’im fur her fambly. 
She wus one ob de Kingses whut lib in 
Chat'm County befo’ she ma’yd Mars’ 
Jack en cum ter dis part ob de country. 
But no niggah eber let Mars’ King heah 
’em call ‘im ‘ King Cott’n.’” 

“He is a fine-looking fellow,” said 
Brythe, thoughtfully. ‘‘ Has the woman 
who was supposed to have left him ever 
been heard of since ?” 

**No, suh, nebbah. Miss Kate got no’ 
mo’ childun, en’ hit mos’ kill ’er ter t’ink 
ob losin’ Mars’ King.” 

The young man lingered only a short 
while longer, giving a divided attention 
to Unc’ Abe’s reminiscent speeches which 
had wandered far from those happenings 
connected with the adopted son of Mr. 
Brandon. 

Brythe’s outing that day took him in the 
direction of Fort Mountain, a bare, craggy 
peak that reared itself above the woody 
hights surrounding it. There were no 
clouds in the sky, but a perceptible haze 
gathered about the hills and tempered the 
warmth of the autumn sun, 

He passed through vast tracts of whiten- 
ing cotton in his tramp, and trod the slip- 
pery carpet of pine-needles that sent up 
their pungent fragrance from underfoot 
in the dim thickets. 

Near a small clearing an odor of burn- 
ing wood came to his nostrils, and the 
smoke from a tire mounted upward, See- 
ing no one about, the young man ap- 
proached and scanned the little camp 
with some curiosity. A rough basket 
rested near a log where a bundle was ly- 
ing, but there was nothing else to indicate 
the presence of a human being. 

Red jets of flame were licking their 
way through the brush that constituted 
the fire, a crow that was keeping upa 
dissonant calling near in the treetops 
flew off through the woods, leaving a jar- 
ring echo behind. 

As the mineralogist stood by the curl- 
ing flames of the woodland fire, his satchel 
of tools slung across his arm, he became 
aware that an advancing footstep 
crunched the dry twigs in the forest. A. 
woman was issuing from under the low- 
hanging black-jack trees. 

Her face seemed too stolid to express 
much emotion, but a slight touch of sur- 
prise widened her eyes at sight of him. 

‘** Mornin’,” she said, in the long-intoned 
vernacular of the mountain region. 

‘*Good-morning. Ihad just stumbled 
on your fire. Are you camping, or do 
you live somewhere near here ?” 

**No, I don’t live nowhar in these parts. 
I've tramped nigh onto fifty mile to git 
hyar ; an’ I’m jest about dead beat.” 

She placed the bucket of water she was 
carrying on the ground and pulled her 
faded calico sleeves over her thin, tanned 
arms. 

‘*] suppose you are thinking of locating 
here?” Brythe asked casually, for the 
sake of something to say. 

‘*No, ’m goin’ straight back whar I 
come frum when I settle the biz’ness that 
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Air ye a native o’ these 
Happen ye mought tell me whar 
the Brandrum folkses place air.” 

The young man had turned to go, but 
her question startled him. He paused and 
looked more interestedly at her. 

‘“‘The Brandons, do you mean?” he 
asked, 

“Yes, that’s it. I war hyar myself 
eighteen year ago come C’ris’mus ; but I 
allus wus a onery han’ at ricollectin’ 
places. Ye see I’ve hed to fin’ my way 
this fur by inquirin’ o’ people.” 

Brythe was again startled at her asser- 
tion of having been in the neighborhood 
eighteen years previous. It tallied so ex- 
actly with that date mentioned by old 
Abe in his story that morning, and which 
had lain so fresh in his memory since, 

Fighteen years before, or almost that, 
the deserted infant had been found sleep- 
ing in the basket of fresh-picked cotton, 

‘* May I ask your business at the Bran- 
don plantation ?” he guardedly said. 

A scowl, he was certain, touched the 
woman’s face; her black eyebrows met in 
a line on the sunburn of her face. 

“It’s not fur the likes o’ ye to be ques- 
tionin’ the likes o’ me,” was all she said. 

“Well, I’m sorry; but I can’t direct 
you to the Brandon's,” returned Brythe. 
And he felt that his words were true, 
yet ambiguous in purport. 

The woman stood watching him as he 
walked off through the growth of pines 
that clothed the ascent to the higher land. 
She drew an indented tin cup of gallon 
measure from the basket, and, filling it 
with water, placed it on the fire. Some 
of the drops brimmed over the sides and 
hissed into the coals beneath. 

King B-andon that morning had rather 
resented the mineralogist’s departure 
without him, for it had been customary 
for him toaccompany their guest on his 
expeditions. As he was walking through 
the hall his mother asked ; 

‘*King, are you going out ?” 

“Just for a walk through the fields, 
You’ve no idea what a temptation the day 
is to me.” 

Mrs. Brandon, swinging back and forth 
in her easy rocker, reached out one frail 
invalid hand. Going forward, he knelt 
by her and laid his fair-haired head 
against her lap. She was a nervous 
natured, delicately constituted woman, 
adoring the handsome boy whom she had 
given a son’s place in her heart, and she 
exacted a large amount of devotion and 
attention from him. He in his turn was 
quick to respond. 

“Can't you stay in this morning, 
King?” she was begging, her white fingers 
on his short hair, *‘* You were gone all of 
yesterday, and I miss you se. You forget 
that your mother cannot go about and 
amuse herself as a great boy like you can 
do. I have to sit here a prisoner, with 
only my books to amuse me.” 

“T know that; and it hurts me more 
than I can tell. Let me have just one 
short tramp in the cotton and the cane- 
brakes this time, and [ promise you I'll be 
in before you have had time to miss me. 
I won't have many more days to rough it 
out-of-doors before I must leave 
school.” 

What I will do then I dare not think,” 
Mrs. Brandon murmured. ‘There, go, 
King. Lam terribly selfish, I know ; but 
you will have to bear with me.” 

But in spite of his promissory words to 
his mother the supper hour came, and 
Mr. Brandon and the mineralogist, too, 
before King put in an appearance. 

Brythe glanced up at hun as he took his 
place at the table. He had meant to 
study the boy’s features in the light of his 
lately acquired information regarding his 
antecedents, but was surprised out of his 
intention at sight of his pale, worried 
face. 

As supper progressed he hardly ate 
what was before him, and Brythe was 
sure he saw the glimmer of tears once in 
the eyes he turned on his mother. 

After they were all in the sitting room 
King crossed over to her and whispered 
something that elicited the exclamation : 

‘*Why, my dear,you have been away all 
day. Where do you want to go now ?” 

** Just to speak with Unc’ Abe a minute, 
I won’t be long.” 


for 





Brythe noticed the hesitancy of his 
manner, He found himself somehow 
connecting the boy’s altered demeanor 
with the woman he had encountered oy 
the forest edge that morning, and with an 
excuse to Mr. Brandon he presently fol- 
lowed. 

The moon was showing itself from the 
tattered edges of a white cloud high up 
near the vertex, and the light was suffi. 
cient to make walking easy. 

When Brythe reached Unc’ Abe’s cabin 
at the end of a long tield path he found 
that King had been some minutes ahead 
of hin, Old Abe’s interposing tones came 
from within, for the door stood half open, 

‘* Now, Mars’ King, who b’en  pesterin’ 
yo wider lot ob lyin’ talk ? Vd lak’ ter 
know. Wus hit dat young fellah stop. 
pi’ heah ?” 

‘*No, it was not. But it’s true, Une’ 
Abe. You might as well tell me all about 
it. How you all managed to keep it from 
me this long I don’t see. You might have 
known the story would reach me some 
day. Tell me, Unc’ Abe’, wasn’t { found 
in the cotton basket, as I said, and ain’t I 
nobody’s child ? 

** You’s de chile ob Mars’ Jack en Miss 
Kate, dat’s whut yo’ is. Does yo’ call dem 
nobody ?” 

Unc’ Abe, I'm afraid you'll have to ask 
forgiveness in your prayers to-night. 
Never mind, I see you won't tell me.” 

‘© Ax yo’ mudder, chile, don’t come wor- 
ritin’ ole Abe’s sinses out’n ’im.” 

“It was my mother who told me,” re- 
turned King. 

“* Who, Miss Kate?” ejaculated the old 
darky, in astonishment, 

‘* No, the other one; my real mother, 
you know.” 

Unc’ Abe hugged his knees in silent 
amazement, as he leaned over his bright 
chip fire where the big yams were roast- 
ing in the ashes. 

* Well, if you won’t tell me you won't. 
Good- night, Unc’ Abe.” 

‘* Look heah, Mars’ King, ef yo’ mus’ 
know [ reck’n you'll hab ter; but | ain’ 
go’n ter be de one ter tell yo’ how I seed 
yo er li'l scrap ob er baby in dat basket, 
mos’ eighteen yeah ’go. Yo’ go ter Mars’ 
Jack ’bout dat. I cain’ take de ’sponsibil- 
ity.” 

After Old Abe’s unconsciously uttered 
admission there was a short silence in the 
cabin, Then the boy said: 

“Unc? Abe, what would you do if 
Jake, your son, should turn his back on 
you and refuse to own you as_ his father 
some day ?” 

‘*It’ud mos’ kill me, Mars’ King,” said 
Unc’ Abe, making the meatal reservation 
that, should such an event ever betide, 
great would be the ‘* whupping” his un- 
filial son would receive at his hands 
could they wield the birch as convincing- 
ly as of old. 

The chip fire, ephemeral as the life of 
an insect, had burned away toa heap of 
pale ashes, through which glowed the 
embers beneath, As the old Negro leaned 
forward to replenish it King roused him- 
self, and, with a brief good-night, stepped 
out into the dew and moonshine of the 
fields. 

Unc’ Abe took a potato from the fire 
with a dextrous turn of his hand, and, 
blowing the ashes from it, thus solilo- 
quized : 

“Sump’ns ter pay, shore ez taters is 
taters. Dat tramp ’oman’s cum back 
atter leabin’ dat boy all dese yeah. Miss 
Kate ‘Il settle her hash ; but Mars’ King 
lookin’ mighty cut up, I seed dat.” 

The mineralogist was walking about in 
the silver sheen of the moonlight when 
King left the cabin, The shadows lay 
black and shapeless under the sweet-gum 
trees. Unc’ Abe’s chickens were crowd- 
ing each other, and complaining sleepily 
on the roost in the little henhouse near 
by. 

‘I suppose you are going back?” was 
Brythe’s greeting as the young fellow 
joined hin. 

‘* Yes, | may as well.” 

Brythe felt tempted to break through 
his silence as they walked homeward, 
put refrained. They separated in the 
hall, for it was growing late, and Brythe 
had a long tramp before him on the mor- 
Tow, 
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A fire had been kindled in King’s room 
early in the evening, but now only the 
glowing core of a great log rested on the 
hearth. A portrait of Mrs. Brandon, 
painted before ill-health had thinned the 
oval of her face, hung above the mantel ; 
and the red, thick light from the coals 
cast over it a rich reflection, changing 
the coloring into blended tints the artist 
had never dreamed of. 

The boy looked at it in this transfiguring 
light. He compared the face to another 
he had seen that day, and he shivered, al- 
tho the room was warm. He thought of 
one voice with its cultured accent and the 
other, grating and wounding to his ear. 

He remembered having heard Unc’ Abe 
make the remark once that ‘all ’pended 
on de raisin’.”. And he knew that, had 
his lot been cast with an ignorant mother 
instead of in his present surroundings, his 
own lack of polish would have been as 
great. He stood looking into the fire un- 
til a blur of emotion came between his 
eyes and it, magnifying the bed of embers 
into a furnace of flaring coals. 

He went to the window and looked out. 
A great star gleamed and burned in the 
east, the moon had gone down and the 
star’s light was thereby intensified. It 
seemed to him that it must be as bright as 
that wondrous beacon light that awoke 
the dreaming shepherds on Judean hills. 
Perhaps it was a message for him, this 
guiding star, as it swung in the infinitude 
of space. 

He walked to his door and softly opened 
it; but ere the darkness of the hall swal- 
lowed his form, he cast a glance backward 
at the picture. A single ribbon of flick- 
ering light touched the eyes, and he 
thought they smiled at him. 

The sun was high over Cowawah’'s Peak 
when Brythe awoke next morning. He 
found the utmost confusion and distress 
in the household on going downstairs. 
The servants were® excited and helpless, 
and Mrs. Brandon lay upon her sofa, pale, 
and shaking with anxiety. 

“ King,” explained Mr. Brandon, when 
he saw Brythe, ‘*is not here. Some one 
went to wake him and found his bed had 
not been slept in and the room empty.” 

‘Perhaps he has spent a wakeful night 
and gone for an early morning walk,” 
suggested Brythe ; but he felt a quick thrill 
of uneasiness as he spoke. 

“That is so unlike him,” Mrs. Brandon 
returned faintly. 

As the morning advanced the fears of 
every one increased, and Mr. Brandon 
sent several of the Negroes to search 
through the woodsand fields. It was then 
that Brythe felt it necessary to inform 
them about the suspicious occurrences of 
the preceding day. 

He was hardly prepared for the alarm- 
ing effect his words had upon Mrs. Bran- 
don. Her pallor increased until her lips 
were drained of every vestige of color; 
and her eyes held such an expression of 
despair that Brythe longed for tears to re- 
lieve her and alter the strained look with 
which she regarded him. He felt guilty 
of having reserved his communication 
until too late. 

It was in vain that Mr. Brandon en- 
deavored to calm his wife’s agitation. 
She presently recovered her voice only to 
say : 

“He has gone with the woman—I 
know he has. I had some strange pre- 
sentiment all of yesterday. My poor boy 
Would not tell me; but I know he has 
gone,” 

She spoke with such conviction that her 
husband was impressed ; but he said, re- 
assuringly: 

“He would not do that, Kate. Think 
of his forsaking us for an ignorant 
woman, one who deserted him‘once, you 
Must remember,” 

She wrung her hands together in an- 
guished recollection, 

“Thad always so impressed upon him 
~ sacredness of motherhood,” she said. 

He thinks it is his duty to leave us for 
this woman, he has such a_ high concep- 
tion of right. She is his own mother ; she 
has discovered that he is the child she left 
long ago, and for some reason wants him 
now—and has persuaded him to go with 
her, I know what a struggle he suffered 
between inclination and duty, as he con- 





sidered it, before he could leave me. But 
—we shall never see him again.” 

When evening came, and the long 
shadows crept down the mountain sides, 
and the frogs kept up a mystical incanta- 
tion near the river edge, hope began to 
faint even in Mr. Brandon’s heart. He 
felt that the only thing to be done now 
was to search far and near over the whole 
country round for traces of the lost boy. 

But they have never found him, As 
completely as the night had blotted out 
the day the strange tramp woman and 
the tall young boy had disappeared for- 
ever, 

If the wanderers crossed over the river 
it made no sign, rushing past the rocks 
and holding the starlight in its waters. 
If they journeyed across the vast hills, 
the pine trees growing thereon and mov- 
ing in the night wind, did not whisper of 
the way they had gone. 

But the mountains hold the secret fast 
locked in their granite bosoms; rearing 
their gray crests skyward they stand, 
folding about them their mantle of. si- 
lence. 

DALTON, Ga. 
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“NO OTHER GODS BEFORE ME.” 


BY FREDERICK THICKSTUN CLARK, 





THE Zaluma Indians were not so de- 
praved but that they regarded some acts 
as criminal. Had it not been so, Watala, 
the chief’s son, would never have becomea 
Christian. I can form no idea of what he 
did to put his life in danger among his 
own people, and if I could, I would not 
dare to write it; but finding himself in 
very bad repute at home—I am not sure 
but that he was afraid of being eaten—he 
bundled himself and his family down to 
the San Ramon Mission, and they were all 
baptized before the day was over. 

Watala reached the spot first, leaving 
Milmu, his squaw, to plod on behind as 
best she could. She was a patient, 
crushed creature, with the cowering eyes 
which are so pathetic in Indian women. 
Padre Manuel Torre, the spiritual head of 
the Mission, was in the clearing before the 
church door when Milmu appeared from 
among the chaparral which grew to the 
summit of the hill. As the Mission walls 
and tower burst all at once upon her view 
he saw her start and gaze with wondering 
rapture, then, closing her eyes as before a 
heavenly vision, she fell forward upon her 
face, her baby in its wicker cage lying 
horizontally upon her bowed back. 

Padre Manuel did not approach her at 
once. He was a wise, gentle seul, and 
understood the primitive laws of wonder 
and awe which controlled these barbarous 
natures. It was good for her to lie pros- 
trate and revere. But at last he went up 
to her gravely. 

** Rise,” he said, in the language of the 
hill Indians—‘‘ rise, my daughter, and 
be welcome.” 

The woman trembled under the clear, 
sweet tones; but the graciousness of the 
Padre’s welcome only brought her crouch- 
ing figure lower in the dust. Nor did she 
stir till Watala came and whispered some- 
thing in her ear. That moved her at once. 
The Padre did not hear, but he knew 
enough of Indian customs to comprehend 
the effectiveness of the husband's persua- 
sions. 

That afternoon Watala was transformed 
by baptism into Rosario Trinidad, Milmu 
became Cidela, and the papoose, with 
Padre Manuel’s blessing fresh upon him, 
emerged from his sprinkling as Antonio ; 
and the Padre considered that a good day’s 
work had been done in bringing three 
souls within sight of Heaven. He re- 
membered the look of sweet and holy 
wonder with which the woman gazed up 
at him as she knelt at the font. ‘* Her 
eyes met mine quite devoutly, and she 
seemed praying,” he meditated, as he went 
about his duties. 

Just below the Mission the San Ramon 
River widened into 1 pond whose shallows 
were stuffed so full of aquatic plants, and 
whose banks were fringed so thickly with 
reeds that you might have imagined your- 
self looking out across a bit of the upper 
Nile. A mile below the stream lapsed 
with a quiet ripple into the tender blue of 
the Pacific, and became a part of the 


movement of the Infinite Waters. The 
Mission Indians went with Rosario to the 
river and helped him to cut reeds and 
branches, and very soon the newly Cbris- 
tianized family were occupying a neat hut 
of their own close up against the inside 
of the Mission wall. 

‘*This is good,” Rosario grunted, as he 
sat in the sun. 

And Cidela answered very softly : ‘* Yes, 
this is good,” looking up at the church 
tower with wistful, reverential eyes. 

Rosario was put to work in the bean 
fields, and Cidela learned how to weave, 
She went about her work with a serious 
joy, silent save when spoken to or when 
she crooned softly to little Antonio as she 
sat under the shadow of the adobe wall. 
There was an atmosphere of peace about 
the place which Cidela breathed and 
which entered gratefully into her starved, 
savage blood. She moved through the 
calm of the church as reverently as the 
breeze which found its way through the 
open portals. She knelt before the images, 
gravely glad of something outside herself 
to satisfy the claims of love and awe. 

Inez, one of the earliest Indian converts, 
undertook to instruct her in religious mat- 
ters. She spoke of the heavenly mansions 
where spotless angels dwell, and Cidela 
looked up at the pale yellow walls of the 
Mission, ‘1 understand,” she answered, 
softly. Inez tried to describe the music 
of those pure celestial beings ; and the con- 
vert listened to the Kyrie Eleison and 
nodded comprehendingly. ‘‘ And God is 
very good to the children in Heaven,” 
continued Inez, strong in the simple faith 
which the Fathers had taught her. And 
for answer Cidela knelt for Padre Man- 
uel’s blessing as he passed down the walk 
among the old Castilian roses. 

Padre Manuel found time to give indi- 
vidual instruction to his converts; and 
when he talked to Cidela she sat quite 
still, gazing up at him with awe and 
humility pictured in her timid eyes. She 
answered his questions only in raonosylla- 

bles without a change in her awed, re- 
ligious look, She always crossed herself 
when he passed her, as she had been 
taught to do before the sacred images, 
Once Inez saw her reach out and touch 
his long robe devoutly as he passed her at 
the weaving. It seemed a3 if the life- 
long self-effacement of the squaw was be- 
ginving to stir into something like an in- 
dividuality at the appeal of love and gen- 
tleness. 

The winter came on; at first only an 
occasional shower, shaking the live oaks 
with soft rain laughter. Then unseen 
hands hung the mountains with slow- 
swaying clouds and there was a daily 
downpour of rain, The river rose with 
the storm, tossing great logs of redwood 
and sycamore about the glens and low- 
lands. From the Mission Cidela could 
look out upon the ocean, lulled in the 
clinging mist of a Californian winter, 
and sometimes the fog lifted and the wind 
swirled down upon the yellow waters and 
the waves rose till it seemed as if the 
shore must yield tothe sea, Cidela did 
not mind; she had absorbed and assim- 
ilated the holy peace of the Mission, and 
was not to be disturbed by a little thing 
like the weather. 

“Why do you not sleep at midday 
when the other women lie down and 
rest?” Inez asked. 

‘* Ah, the blessed saints in the church 
are so beautiful ; I would rather kneel in 
the silence and look up at their bright 
faces,” 

‘They say you are proud because you 
do not laugh and dance with the others 
when the lights are lit at night in the great 
court.” said Inez again, 

‘When the lights are lit before the altar, 
I can see God’s face growing out of the 
darkness,” answered Cidela, crossing her- 
self at the memory of something she had 
seen. 

“A very promising convert,” said Padre 
Franco Mendez—the executive head of 
the Mission, who superintended the labor- 
ers and administered the finances; he 

yas quite the opposite of Padre Manuel, 
bustling about from morning till night, 
but always eager for new duties—‘‘ I will 
see toit that she has a red handkerchief as 





a reward,” And he bustled away with a 


distracted sense of having forgotten some- 
thing. 

One night, just after the rainy season 
was over, Rosario awoke his wife at mid- 
night. 

** Waken!” he said, in a whisper. ‘‘ Take 
the child and follow me.” 

Cidela sat up and looked at him. 
‘Whither?’ she asked. 

‘*Back to my own people. I saw Dur- 
ma this afternoon in the underbrush on 
the hilltop. He had been waiting for 
days for a chance to speak to me. My 
father is dead and the Zalumas are with- 
outa chief. He tells me there is nothing 
to fear now; if I go back, they will make 
me their leader. Rise quickly and let us 
go.” 

Cidela rose and retreated to the furthest 
corner of the hut. 

“No!” she cried, throwing back her 
head, while the patient voice deepened to 
a tone of passionate revolt—‘t No; you 
can go if you wish; but I will remain 
forever! Shall Lleave Heaven—for you?” 

She stood gasping after her bold out- 
burst; such a rebellion had probably 
never before stirred the blood of a Zaluma 
woman in all the long periods of prehis- 
toric time through which squaws had 
suffered and braves oppressed. Rosario 
lifted his arm to strike, but a sober second 
thought restrained him. She might cry 
out and awaken the Mission, and so frus- 
trate his plans. 

‘No?’ he hissed back through the 
gloom. ‘ Then stay, daughter of a cow, 
and bea Christian! It is all you are good 
for.” 

He left the hut silently, and she crept 
forward upon the floor to see if he would 
really go. The moon had set, but Rosario’s 
figure was discernable against the wall, a 
moving shadow against the fixed gloom, 
He climbed a big pear tree nearan angie of 
the inclosure, swung free from the 
branches and hung silently an instant, as 
if making sure of the place where he 
would fall. A moment later he dropped 
quietly out of sight. 

And now the Mission was Heaven in- 
deed. Cidela had no husband, and there 
was nothing but peace and gentleness 
and beauty in the whole world. The 
clouds vanished from the mountains, the 
rain ceased. The little leaves burst their 
sheaths and fluttered lightly ; the sap 
flowed freely for nature’s revivifying pur- 
posses, The sea is the acolyte of the 
sky, and,when the heavens are blue, it for- 
gets its anger and stirs softly, repeating 
the words which the sky says to it and 
which people know only by its tender in- 
terpretation, Cidela saw, but she hardly 
went beyond the Mission wall. What if 
Rosario should be lying in wait for her in 
the chaparral on the hillside? Her devo- 
tions became more constant, and she was 
more completely absorbed than ever into 
the sacred atmosphere of the place. 

It was noticed that she spent much 
time before the altar of St. Joseph of the 
Lilies. She would kneel for an hour at 
a time with little Antonio at her feet, gaz- 
ing upward in a placid ecstasy of wonder 
and adoration. ‘‘ He is like Padre Manuel,” 
she said to Inez. ‘* He is like God.” 

There was a slight resemblance between 
St. Joseph and the Padre which: Inez had 
never noticed before. ‘* He is like the 
Padre indeed,” she answered, ‘ But do 
you think the Padre looks like God?” 

“He is God,” responded Cidela, cross- 
ing herself, ‘* [s not Padre another name 
for God? Oh, | understand perfectly. 
There are three of them and they are all 
one—God, St. Joseph and the Padre, Is 
it not so?” 

Inez reported this singular conception 
of the Trinity to Padre Manuel, who 
tried, very gravely and gently, to separate 
her idea of him from the image she had 
formed of the Creator. She heard him 
with wide-eyed reverence, a serious 
pleasure lighting her eyes as she listened 
to the sweet, earnest voice and realized 
the condescension of his greatness to her 
humble estate. But as he went on, trying 
to clear up some points and develop 
others, it became evident that her whole 
soul was given over to looking and won- 
dering, and that she was incapable of the 
slightest effort to decipher and under- 





stand, She was utterly without imagina- 
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tion. She could revere, but her simple 
mind failed to comprehend anything 
more beautiful in religion than the daily 
life around her. Padre Manuel discovered 
further that she believed herself already 
in Heaven, while he was the God who 
made the flowers toblossom and the winds 
to blow. 

** What shall I do?” he asked of Padre 
Franco, greatly troubled. 

‘*Let her alone,” advised the little 
executive, promptly. ‘If she can’t un- 
derstand, why—she can’t. And what is 
the use of confusing her? She is better 
off in her present faith than if she had re- 
mained among her own people and had no 
faith at all.” 

Padre Manuel was not satisfied. 
‘Brother Franco is always right in such 
matters,” he reflected, ‘It is likely that 
l expect tou much of her. But it seems 
so horribly profane.” The gentle Padre 
never knew till the day of his death--and 
I hope the truth was kept from him after- 
ward—how often his goodness had been 
confused in the minds of his converts with 
the goodness of the Lafinite One. 

And so Cidela continued to worship St. 
Joseph as the Padre and saw the face of 
God grow out of the shadows as the can- 
dles flickered before the altar ; and when 
she had been in the Mission about a year, 
Padre Manuel was transferred from San 
Ramon to Santa Agata in the South. He 
left at night, and Padre Franco said mass 
the next morning. 

‘*Gone?” said Cidela, gazing in wonder 
about the Mission. ‘* Why did he not take 
Heaven with him?” 

After that she spent more time than 
ever before St. Joseph of the Lilies, pray- 
ing that the Padre would come down 
from his picture and walk about among 
his people as of old. 

In the autumn the baby died. ‘‘If the 
Padre had been here he could have cured 
it,” she said, weeping softly, as she sat 
outside her door in the sun. She followed 
its body to the graveyard beyond the river, 
and lay fora long time face downward 
upon the pathetic little mound of earth. 

‘* Why did he go away? He could have 
cured it,” she kept moaning after she re- 
turned to the Mission. ‘*God cured the 
sick, did he not?’ she asked. 

** Yes,” Inez answered, pityingly. She 
had given up trying to explain the real 
significance of God to this benighted, rev- 
erential soul. 

After that Cidela went about less light- 
footed than before. She was as devout as 
ever, and still spent all her spare time 
before the shrine of St. Joseph of the Lil- 
ies. Perhaps she had loved her baby 
more tenderly than most Indian mothers ; 
or it may be that her in-door life at the 
Mission had undermined a constitution to 
whose health the hardships of hill life 
were necessary. But when the rainy sea- 
son came on again she caught cold and 
coughed badly. Finally she took to her 
bed, and lay with the little black cross of 
Padre Manuel beside her, gazing straight 
above her with wistful, anticipating eyes. 

‘If Ldie,” she asked, ‘‘ shall I see God 
again? It has been so lonely without 
him. When he went it seemed as if the 
sun went too. Shall I see him again?” 

‘* Yes,” answered Inez, gently ; ** and if 
you are good you will remain in Heaven 
with him always.” 

“Twill be good,” Cidela sighed ; then, 
after a moment, ‘* Will he come back 
here ?” 

Inez understood the association of ideas. 

“Ab, this is not Heaven,” she answer- 
ed, with a final effort at explanation. 
‘*Heaven is much more beautiful than 
this.” 

‘Perhaps there are other Heavens,” 
mused the sick woman, dreamily. ‘* Are 
there other Missions? Surely I have 
heard you say there are other Missions.” 

‘*Many others. And the good Padre 
Manuel is at one of them—the Mission of 
Santa Agata, in the South.” 

Cidela gave a rapturous sigh. ‘ Ah! 
then there are other Heavens,” she said. 

**Yell me, if I am very very good, shall I 
go to the Mission of Santa Agata when I 
die?” 

She failed very rapidly, and a few days 
before Christmas she died. Her last 
words were; ‘‘I never, never thought 


” 


that I could wish to leave this place ; but 
what is Heaven without God? Pray, 
Inez—pray that I may go to the Mission 
of Santa Agata, in the South !” 

They buried her beside her baby, and 
Padre Franco erected a little white cross 
at her head, bearing only her name 
painted in black letters. 

“She was a sweet, reverent soul, in 
spite of her misconceptions,” he thought, 
as he trotted back to the Mission, ‘‘If I 
dared to write her epitaph, it should be : 
Here lies a Christian whose mistakes kept 
her close to Heaven.” 

DENVER, COL. 
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My lover’s lute has golden strings 
Bright as the sunlight in the air ; 

My lover touches them, and sings 
His happy music everywhere. 


My lover’s eyes see very far, 
Through the great toiling in the street, 
‘To where the sea and mountains are, 
And all the land lies still and sweet. 


My lover’s lips are very kind, 
He smiles on all who pass him by ; 
And all who pass him leave behind 
A greeting, with a smile or sigh. 


My lover’s heart, ah, none may say 
How tenderly it beats for me ; 
And, if I took my love away, 
How silent all his song would be. 
HAakkKOW, MIDDLESEX, ENGLAND. 
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A HALLOWE'EN PARTY. 


BY ELLA F, MOSBY, 


It was Davie’s party. He was a little 
lame boy, whose outside life was very 
narrow ; but he found many ways out of 
it into the broader life of the whole world, 
tho he had to go out by inside ways of 
thought and sympathy. Ways are always 
open toone who looks. Only look  ear- 
nestly and you will see them too. 

The party was to be on Hallowe'en, in a 
large, bright room, where a cheery wood 
fire blazed upon ap open hearth, and 
seemed to make a Third with Davie and 
Davie’s mother, and to laugh out a wel- 
come to the boys and girls in its ruddy 
glow. First they played games and had 
music, and then the telling of fortunes, 
as hath been the fashion on all Hallowe’en 
nights—burning nuts together, and drop- 
ping melted lead into water to see by its 
curious shapes what their future occupa- 
tions would be, and by the Sortes Virgil- 
ian, or putting the finger at random on 
any line of Virgil, the Professor, who was 
one of Davie’s guests of honor, interpret- 
ing the Latin thereof, greatly to the 
amusement of his listeners. But after 
supper the guests gathered about the fire 
—it was a frosty night—and then came 
the part to which Davie had been looking 
forward with keenest interest—the Story. 
It was told by three of the older guests ia 
this way: In a basket, beside the fire, lay 
three fagots, or bundles of wood, quite 
thick, too. to give the story-teller a fair 
chance, and, as Davie called each name in 
turn, the guest summoned would untie one 
of the fagots, prettily bound with gold and 
blue and crimson ribbon, and put on the 
wood, and so long as the wcod burned 
he might go on with his story. 

The first guest was a bearded man with 
brave, smiling eyes that had seen many 
lands and peoples. 

‘*Have you thought of a subject, Da- 
vie?” he asked, as he threw on the wood, 
and a gleaming ‘star shower” of sparks 
flew upward. 

‘*No,” said Davie. ‘‘ Only, as it’s Hal- 
lowe’en, I thought it should be something 
about foretelling.” 

The traveler smiled brightly. 

‘*T shall take you to the East, and tell 
you a Mohammedan story, tho itis told by 
them in ashorter form, It is the story of 
‘ Ali’s Companion in Paradise.’ 

‘* Ali was called the Great, not only for 
his prowess in battle and wisdom in judg- 
ment, but for his piety as a Moslem in 
which he excelled most of his contempo- 
raries. There was nota shrine he had left 

unvisited, not a fast or feast that he had 
not strictly observed, and his prayer-rug 








was quite worn out. A holy teacher had 





once told him that in Paradise each faith- 
ful Moslem had his companion soul, and 
the two lived together in a joyful and loyal 
friendship forever. This delighted Ali, who, 
like every man that is good for anything, 
esteemed a true friend beyond treasures ; 
and he prayed daily that Allah would 
grant him to look once, even in this life, 
upon the face of his companion for eter- 
nity. He was answered in a dream—peo- 
ple were always answered in a dream in 
the old days—that he should find him at 
Kufa, and the sign would be a white dove 
flying into his bosom. Ali hastened to Kufa, 
an ancient shrine to which many pilgrims 
still resorted, and looked about him with a 
joyful gaze. I wonder if you know what 
an Eastern city is like? The streets are 
dirty and narrow, and “there is a great 
clamor of donkey-boys and camel-drivers, 
and howling of hungry dogs; but there 
are very interesting things to be observed, 
nevertheless, for the merchants sell their 
wares in open street, and you may see the 
rich colors of carpets and shawls, and 
carved sandalwood and ivory, or smell 
their fragrant oils and spices as you 
walk, Or from the dusty road you may 
catch a glimpse of a feathery palm over a 
high wall, and, if you know the master, 
you may enter and be served with coffee 
and sweetmeats by noiseless attendants in 
some lovely garden where the spray of 
fountains fills the air with refreshing 
coolness. 

‘Ali, rapt with his errand, did not 
loiter onthe street, or enter bazaar or 
private gateway. He hastened to the 
great mosque, where the eminent among 
the faithful did congregate. I think— 
between you and me—that Ali had no 
small opinion of his own greatness and 
sanctity.” 

The last stick had crumbled into ashes, 
and Davie called another name. It was 
an elderly man, scholarly-looking and 
dignified, who took up the thread of the 
story as the flames blazed brightly on re- 
ceiving his fagot. 

“So Ali sought among the wise men, 
and the dervishes—the Mohammedan 
monks who lead a most strict and severe 
life—and the hermits, one or two of 
whom were said by their followers to 
have worked miracles, and who only left 
their caves to come into Kufa on some 
great religious festival like this. He even 
sought among the fakirs—a rather low 
class ef saints who are very dirty, and 
live on alms. But it was all in vain; no 
sign was given. Then Ali turned his at- 
tention to the great men in Kufa, and at 
first, when that too failed, he thought it 
might be a visitor at Kufa, who had not 
yet arrived—some mighty stranger from 
a far country, coming on a pilgrimage to 
the holy shrine. He was meditating so 
deeply on this unknown companion in 
Paradise that more than once an awk- 
ward, lumbering camel or dromedary 
had come near running over him. 

‘*When, however, three days passed 
Ali felt dispirited. The white doves flew 
in flocks around turret and minaret, their 
wings glancing in the light, or fed from 
the hands of the children fearlessly; but 
that was all. One evening he turned his 
steps, he hardly knew why, away from 
the mosque and the gardens of the rich, 
toward the city wall. Outside the gates, 
as unworthy to enter a sacred place, he 
saw a juggler plying his trade. Ali had 
a contempt for the tricks of such idle 
fellows, but the grace and ease with which 
this man kept his flying balls in the air, 
attracted his attention. The balls them- 
selves were rather out of the common, 
one or two were black and white, others 
pink like the peach blossom or blue as 
the sky, and again some were of clearest 
crystal, reflecting in glittering colors the 
flight of a bird, the waving of a green 
bough in the wind, a veiled woman bear- 
ing a water jar, an Arab on horsebuck— 
all the shifting pictures of the changing 
crowd. In fact, it seemed to Ali that 
sometimes he saw pictures therein not 
cast by the crowd. 

‘*Suddenly the juggler paused in the 
midst of the ball play, whistled a few 
clear, musical notes, held up his hand, 
and a white dove separated itself from its 
companions, fluttered a moment above 
his head, and then flew into his bosom. 








—— 


“Ali's brow grew dark; his compan- 
ion in Paradise a common juggler, a man 
despised and shut out of even an earthly 
city of the faithful! There must be some 
mistake. Yet he drew nearer, and ligs- 
tened to what the juggler was telling 
the crowd of the virtues of a certain 
crystal ball, in which he invited them to 
foresee their fates, or what should follow 
the fulfillment of their thoughts.” 

The narrator just here stopped, as a 
smoking brand fell upon the hearth ; and, 
with a low bow, gave up his place to a 
young lady. 

“It was a strange ball,” she began, in a 
soft, low voice, ‘‘and its name in Arabic 
meant consequence. The first who looked 
in was an Arab on a fiery horse, for 
whom all made way. He was followed 
by a band armed with spears, and also on 
horseback. Ali knew him; he had been 
summoned by the Sultan to pay tribute, 
and to serve under his banner, and the 
sheik liked not to give up the wild and 
lawless freedom of the desert. His brow 
was moody as he took the ball in his 
hand, but quickly his look changed to 
amazement. At first he saw only a 
child ; presently the child turned his face, 
and it was his own son. He watched 
him grow up and become a ruler, a great- 
er ruler than he; for he was a prince 
over men that obeyed laws and dwelt in 
cities. Ali knew the Sultan had won 
him to allegiance, for thereby the Arab 
saw he would make the kingdom of his 
son sure. For that he would tame his 
own wild will. 

‘*The next one who looked was a bold, 
angry man—a boatman from the wide 
river that watered the fertile plains. He 
had just had a quarrel with a comrade, and 
his heart was bitter with resentment, 
He had pushed his way forward with im- 
patient ejaculations, but having looked in 
for a little while, he went away silent 
and pale, Ali, glancing over his shoulder, 
beheld what he had seen—the figure of a 
man, cold, rigid, immovable in the sleep 
of death. It seemed at first to be his foe, 
and then the dead face changed awfully 
into his own lineaments, and this inscrip- 
tion in Arabic, 

‘Slaying thy brother, thou thyself art 
slain,’ 
flashed into light, and faded. 

“The third one who drew near was 4 
woman, She was of the lowest class, and 
bore another woman’s child upon her 
bosom, She shrank aside to let others 
pass, and her head was bowed low, It 
was uncovered, for she had taken off her 
veil to protect the sleeping child in her 
arms from the dust and glare. The jug- 
gler placed the crystal ball before her; 
and Ali saw her face change and grow 
beautiful at the glorified vision therein. 

“** Friend,’ said Ali, ‘ what is thy uname? 
Thou seemest to be no common juggler, 
but rather a teacher of the wise.’ 

“The juggler smiled. By this time the 
crowd had melted away, for the balls had 
disappeared, and there was nothing more 
to attract or amuse them. Ali and the 
juggler stood alone, 

***Thou art kind to call me friend,’ said 
his companion. 

‘Ali blushed, for he detected some- 
thing of reproof in the tone; but the 
smile of the juggler was tender and _ be- 
neficent. 

“* Ali,’ he said, ‘I am sent to teach 
thee a deeper truth than thou knowest. 
The incommunicable name of Him whom 
thou worshipest is Life. Dare not to de- 
spise the life of the humblest creature for 
it is from Him—and know also that no 
life stands alone.’ 

‘‘A light shone about him, and as Ali 
gazed, wondering and delighted, upon his 
face, the place wasempty. He looked be- 
hind, and on either side, but no man was 
there. A camel-driver was coming toward 
him with three camels in a long line. Ali 
questioned him anxiously. 

““*Where is the juggler, who was 
throwing his balls only a few minutes 
ago?’ for he forgot that the camel-driver 
had not seen the ball play. 

‘*The man looked at him in surprise. 

‘“‘*T have seen no juggler,’ he replied, 
‘only a flock of white doves flying toward 
the Tower of Palms,’ 

‘* Ali remembered the sign, and knew 
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that it had been given to him to look 
upon the face of his companion in Para- 
dise. And I think a far greater thing had 
been granted him, to learn that behind 
every human face is—or should be—the 
face of a friend.” 

“Oh!” said David, @rawing a long 
breath ; ‘* that is beautiful.” 

LYNCHBURG, VA, 
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PEBBLES. 


THe largest expense of married life is 
frequently caused by the little ones.—Low- 
ell Courier. 





_... Advertising for a situation,a man 
explains: “‘ Work is pot so much an object 
as good wages.”’—Tit- Bits. 


....“'This Krupp gun is the largest can- 
pon in the world.”’ ‘“‘ But I suppose the 
Ferris wheel is the largest revolver.”’— 
World’s Fair Puck. 


....“°Do you pay for poetry ””’ asked the 
author. ‘‘We do,’ replied the editor. 
“Kach poem costs us six subscribers,”’— 
Atlanta Constitution, 


... She: “It is a ravk injustice to say 
that a woman is inferior to a man in rea- 
soning power.”’ He: “Why?” She: “ Be- 
cause.”’—Detroit Tribune. 


.... The life of the Georgia editor is a sad 
one. Werun out of wood and had to cook 
our vittles in the sub, and it’s been rainin’ 
steady for three weeks.--Billville Banner. 


.... Their Future.—IHe; * Of course, my 
prospects are not the brightest. We will 
have a great deal to contend against.’”’ She: 
“Dearest, we will have each other,’’— 
Vogue, 


re Miss Newcombe: ** Seems to be rather 
a good year this for fruit, Giles?’ Are all 
your trees as full of apples as that one ?”’ 
Giles: “Oh, naw, miss, only the apple 
trees.” —Judy. 


.... Teacher: “ Knuma, what do you know 
of the orchid family?’ Emma: “If you 
please, madam, Mamma has forbidden us 
to indulge in any family gossip.’”’—Flie- 
vende Butter. 


.. Stillingfleet: ** How could) you con- 
scientiously tell Miss Elder that she is the 
only woman you ever loved ?” Tillinghast: 
“It is a fact: the others were all young 
girls.”’— Vogue, 

....A Paisley gentleman, hearing that 
two of his female relations had quarreled, 
asked; ‘* Ha’e they ca’ed each ither ugly ””’ 
“Na, na.” “Ah, weel then, I can mak’ it 
up atween them yet.”’—Tit- Bits. 


.. The maid wore a coat, collar, necktie and 
shirt, 
And parted her hair on the side ; 
But when some one addressed her as Sir 
she felt hurt, 
And ran to her chamber and cried. 
—New York Press. 
.. When the robins nest again, 
And the merry bobolink 
And the biuebird and the wren 
Their sweet notes together link, 
Will, oh, will the Senate then 
Still be talking, do you think *¢ 
—Kansas City Journal, 


... At the Fair.—Talkative Lady Visitor 
(to Columbian Guard): ‘‘ And what is that 
strap that goes under your chin worn for ?” 
Columbian Guard: ‘This strap, madam, 
isgiven to us by the management of the 
Fair to rest our chins on when our jaws get 
tired out answering questions.’”’— Boston 
Transcript. 


.... Visitor to the World’s Fair: “The 
Fair is really the eighth wonder of the 
world.” Young Chicagoan (reflectively) : 
“What are the other seven ? Oh, yes, the 
Auditorium, the Masonic Temple, Armour’s 
slaughter house, the water works, the town 
of Pullman—why, I don’t see how you make 
out seven.”’— Life. 


--»Broncho Bill (looking up from his 
paper): ‘* Them there artists ain’t such no 
account duffers after all.’”’ Mustang Mike: 
“Humph! Why ain’t they ’’ Broncho 
Bill: * It sez here how they have a hangin’ 
committee at all their exherbitions. Guess 
some of them muster bin out here an’ seen 
US String up a galoot.”—Buffalo Courier. 


--+»Began Work at Once.—Fond Mother : 
“And so my little angel joined the Little 
Defenders to-day, and will always be kind 
todumb animals »” Little Angel: ‘ Yes’m. 
Comin’ home J met a man wif a bag full of 
kittens ’at he was goin’ to drown, and he 


promised to bring them here for us to be 
kind to.”—(Good News, 


‘vo The closest druggist in the country 


has been discovered, A lady, who had just 


bongbs some portage stamps of his elerk, 





remarked; ‘‘I don’t see why it is that none 
of the postage stamps [ get here seem to 
stick well.” ‘Humph!” said the clerk, 
with more frankness than discretion, 
‘that’s easily explained.” ‘ How?” ‘The 
only way the boss can get any profit out of 
postage stamps is tosoak some of the mucil- 
age off.” — Washington Star. 


_«+ee**One of my ancestors won a battle 
during the Crusade by his skill in bandling 
his artillery,’ said the Baron. ‘‘ But, my 
dear Baron,” said his friend, ‘‘ at the time 
of the Crusades gunpowder had not yet 
been discovered.” ‘I know that as well as 
you do, and so did my ancestor.’”’ ‘ How 
did he win the battle, then ?”’ ‘* He brought 
his artillery to bear on the Saracens, and 
the stupid fools, seeing the guns, supposed 
that powder had at last been discovered, and 
fled in dismay.”—Texas Siftings. 


..--During my second year at the Jeffer- 
son Medical College, Philadelphia, I had a 
classmate whom it would not be unchari- 
table to calla dullard. One of the profess- 
ors was in the habit of taking the boys un- 
awares and quizzing them. He said to this 
fellow one day: ‘‘How much is a dose of 

-?” giving the technical name of croton 
oil. ‘A teaspoonful,” was the ready reply. 
The professor made no comment, and the 
fellow soon realized that he bad madea 
mistake. After a quarter of an hour he 
said : ‘‘ Professor, | want to change my 
answer to that question.’”’ ‘ [t’s too late, 
Mr. ——,”’ responded the professor, looking 
at his watch. ‘ Your patient’s been dead 
fourteen minutes.”’--New York World. 

ae 


PUZZLEDOM. 


Communications for this department should be ad- 
dressed * Puzzler,” Tht INDEPENDENT, New York. 





FAMILIAR SAYINGS. 

Who Wrote— . 

1. Procrastination is the thief of time ” 

2. Tis distance lends enchantment to the 
view ” 

3. Who shall 
agree ” 

4. "Tis beauty calls, and glory leads the 
way ” 

5. God helps'them that help themselves ” 

5. A change came o’er the spirit of my 
dream ” 

7. For fools rush in where angels fear to 
tread ? 

8. Now blessings light on him who first 
invented sleep ? 

9. The mind’s the standard of the man ’ 

10. These are the times that try men’s 
souls ? 

11. God tempers the wind to the shorn 
lamb » 

12. In maiden meditation, fancy free ? 

13. Man never is but always to be blest ? 

14. Uneasy lies the head that wears a 
crown ? 

15. To err is human, to forgive divine ” 


decide when doctors dis- 


PUZZLE DIAGRAM— Selected, 
Arrange the pieces in the following figure, 
so that when set close together they shall 


form a perfect square: 


NUMERICAL 























ENIGMA, 

The whole, composed of nine letters, is @ 
game, 

1, 2, 3, is vile. 

4,5, 6, 7, isa fragrant plant. 

8, 9, is upon. 


COMBINATION PUZZLE, 


¥ 
* * 
00o0oe0e00 # * * ». 6.8 84 2 @ 
0 0 90 * * * 0 0 0 
Oo * o 
a 
0 0 0 * * * 0 0 0 
0 0 0 VO QO * * * 4 0 0 0 0 0 
* * * 


Upper diamond; 1, A consonant; 2, an 
exclamation ; 3, not here; 4, opposite to na- 
ture; 5, a vowel. 


Lower diamond: 1, A vowel; 2, state of 








eo a For Indigestion 
Use Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 

If your dinner djstresses you, try It, Jb aids 
Aigestion, 





the tide; 3, around; 4, a sweet-cake; 5, a 
consonant. 

Right-hand hourglass: 1, By one’s self; 
2, owing ; 3, a consonant; 4, a period; 5, 
without connection. 

Left-hand hourglass: 1, Traveling ; 2, re- 
maining ; 3, a consonant; 4, adark hour; 5, 
reclining. 

Down the center of the diamonds, upper, 
not here; lower, a trial. The whole, near 
that place. 

The middle of right-hand hourglass, to 
go beyond. Middle of left-hand hourylass, 
an ancient pame. 

Across the top, the three words, traveling 
alone. 

Across the bottom, carelessly lying. 


SQUARE AND DIAGONAL, 


* * 
0 0 0O 


o Oo 90 
a * 
Square; 1, to make love; ?, ancient; 3, a 
poem. 


Diagonal, from right to left, a punctua- 
tion mark; from left to right, a young 


owl. Ss. L. S. 
CENTRAL DIAGONALS AND CROSS-WORDS, 
* * 

r O oO * 

o 
* O o * 

* * 


Central diagonals, from left to right, a 
hostelry ; from right to left, unit. 

Upper line across, of four letters, an ani- 
mal, 

Lower, loan, 

Left hand, down, reclines. 
Right, down, solitary. Cc. G. M. 
ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF OCT. 197TH. 
KNIGHT’S MOVE PUZZLE. 

Flag of the free heart’s hope and home, 

By angel hands to valor given, 
Thy stars have lit the welkin dome, 

And all thy hues were born in Heaven. 
Forever float that standard sheet ! 

Where breathes the foe that falls before us, 
With Freedom’s soil beneath our feet, 

And Freedom's banner streaming o'er us. 








‘ LITTLE RED RIDING 
HOOD." 








“TABBY'' AND HER 
KITTENS. 


In 





SQUARE WORD REMAINDERS. 
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PROGRESSIVE ENIGMA. 
Hailstone. 











* BAA-LAMB.” 


THIS TRADE MARK, 





**DOLLIE."’ 
A PATENT JOINTED DOLL. 


addition-to the 
Tappy Car anp Krrrens, 
which we are still making, 
we are bringing out some 


hh ee ee 
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t Thrifty Housewives 


P =e delight in bright 











silverware, 

known as 
Sterling 
Silver 


errr ee 


Pieces ] 
of silver are § 


4 
INLAID 5; 
. os 
in the back of the q 
bowl and handle, then § 
» plated entire. Made only by q 
The Holmes & Edwards Silver Co., Bridgeport, Ct. 3 
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'D. L. Dewd's Health Exerciser. 

For Gentlemen, Ladies, Youths; 
athlete or invalid. Complete gym- 
nasium ; take 6 in, floor room ; new, 
scientific, cheap. Indorsed by 100,- 
000 professional men and others now 
using it. IL!ustrated Circular, 4 en- 
gravings free. Scientific Physical 
& Vocal Culture. 9 E, Mth St.. N.Y. 


OVINGTON BROTHERS, 
FINE CHINA AND GLASS. 


38 and 40 Flatbush Avenue, Brooklyn, 
330 Fifth Avenue, New York, 





“ pow-wow" aNnp thing new for the little 


LITTLE BOW-WOW. ones this year. 


illustrations will show you what they are ; 
that you would think they were alive. 


““TATTERS."’ 


These 
sO perfectly made 
They are printed on 


cloth, life size, in colors, with directions for cutting out, sewing . 
together ‘and stuffing with cotton, using a piece of pasteboard 


to make them flat at the bottom. 
For sale by your dry goods dealer. 


do it. 


Any child that can sew can 
If he does not 


have them show him this advertisement and ask him to get 


you some. 


Do NOT SEND TO US AS WE HAVE NONE AT RETAIL, 


Arnold Print Works, North Adams, Massachusetts. 


= POWERFUL.{DURABLE, 
ECONOMICAL, 


SEND POR CATALOGUE 


THATCHER’ I DRVACE ri eae Re 
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BAKER’S sreaxrast cocoa. 


The Kind You Neea. 

We have been making furnaces and ranges 
for half acentury Our plant is the largest 
and most complete in the country... Our 
specialties are named ‘ Perfect,’’ because 
they are so. They include warm air Fur- 
naces and the *' Perfect’’ Cooking Ranges. 
Catalogue free. 


RICHARDSON & BOYNTON CO., 
232 ani 234 Water St,, NEW YORK. 
94 Union Street, BOSTON, 
84 Lake Street, CHICAGO. 
127 Sixth Street, PORTLAND, Ore. 








Don't pay money for Water! 


A Solid Extract of Beef is more Eco- 
nomical than a liquid,for the reason that 
it is) concentrated, and nousekeepers 
will find it much cheaper to 


BUY 
Liebig COMPANY’S 
Extract of Beef, 


a solid, concentrated extract, free from 
fat and gelatine or any foreign sub- 
stance, and dissolve it themselves, 
The signature 
genuine on the jar 


has this 


im blue. 











OVININ 


Is the epitome of life 


and a lasting blessing 
to the physically af- 
flicted. 


Piso’s Remedy for Catarrh is the 
Best, Easiest to Use, and Cheapest. 


CATARRE 


Sold by Druggists or sent by mall, 
fie. KE. T. Hazeltiae, Warren, Pa. 





Farm and Garden. 


(The Ayricultural Editor will be glad to receive 
any practical hints, suggestions or information 
that will make this department more valuable 
to thoxe of our subscribers who feel specially 
interested. ] 


A CO-OPERATIVE AGRICULTURAL 
COLONY. 


BY JAMES KNAPP REEVE, 


Wut in California during the past win. 
ter | visited the village of Anaheim, in the 
Santa Clara Valley, for the purpose of ex- 
amining into the results of the first attempt 
made in the State toward co-operative col 
onization. Such matters have always inter- 
ested me, both as regards the purely agra- 
rian aspect, and as bearing toward a solu 
tion of the great question of co-operative 
industry ; and | have followed many of 
them up, only to discover at the bottom 
some cleverly devised real-estate scheme, or 
uvupractical application of 
munism. 


some com, 

Yet I have not become discouraged ; for | 
consider that in the cultivation of the soil 
the truest substantial basis for the 
founding of a community where the labor 
of each individual shall coutribute toward 
the welfare of all, and in such union ac- 
quire a prepotency that it never could have 
alone. The individual farmer is handi- 
capped as no other worker is in our whole 
industrial system. Let us look at it. A 
manutacturer—a miller of flour let us say, 
for example—must, like the farmer, be the 
master of every detail of his business; but 
having mastered these he intrusts to one 
mau this detail, and to another that, retain- 
ing for himself only the supervision of the 
whole. And these men, having but a single 
process of the whole operation of milling to 
perform, acquire a singular proficiency in 
it, so that they can accomplish it with the 
yxreatest celerity, exactness and economy. 
That such a system produces the best re- 
sults and defies the competition of the sin- 
yle handed miller, who must himself be 
master and man, cannot be questioned. It 
is not the miller alone, but all trades and 
manufactures have been developing upon 
these lines—all except the farmer. And 
this is co-operation, althe it has not been 
much recognized as 
mainly capital and 
profited by it. 

In such enterprises capital outweighs 
labor. Inagriculture labor is often the 
more importaut factor, as | shall show you 
presently. But lam getting a long way 
trom Anaheim. 


lies 


such 
not 


because it is 


labor that has 





In 1857a group of thoughtful and in- 
dustrious men, mainly Germans, met to- 
gether in the city of San Francisco to 
consider how they might best proceed in 
order to improve their condition in life. 
They were artisans—carpenters, masons, 
wagon-makers, etc.—and of the class known 
as “‘ forehanded,”’ earning something more 
than the mere necessities of life. There 
was not a farmer among them, not 
a man who had more than a_ theo- 
retical knowledge of ‘agriculture, unless 
perchance there lingered some memory of a 
green boyhood among the well tilled fields 
of the Fatherland. Yet, with a singular 
unanimity, they decided that this occupa- 
tion of which they knew nothing offered 
the surest means toward the end desired. 

At this time only the slightest attempts 
toward horticulture had been made in the 
State, and there appears to have been little 
in the way of precedent upon which to pred- 
icate hopes for success in such work upon 
any largescale. The application of irriga- 
tion was also in its infancy there, altho 
it was pretty well known that an artificial 
means of supplying water was an absolute- 
ly necessary condition, 

Fiumes and canals for currying water 
long distances were in operation, but for 
use in mining avd not for wresting from 
the earth such common things as fruits 
and vegetables and golden grain. The 
Californian of that time thought of but 
one source of wealth—where the earth was 
concerned—and would have been vastly 
astonished if told that a generation later 
the product of the fields of his State would 
be of more value than the product of the 
mines. 

But this condition 
daunt 


of the time did not 
men. Not having sufficient 
capital to warrant cutting loose from the 
vocations which furnished them at least a 
sustenance, and hazarding their all in the 
venture, they put together such savings as 
they could, made a purchase of such land 
as seemed suited to their purpose and put 
the same under the care of a competent 
manager until such time as the develop- 
ment and progress of the undertaking 
should warrant them in yoing directly 
upon the land. The purchase comprised 
nearly twelve hundred acres of rich land. 
This was planted mainly with vines, and an 
ample irrigation canal was built. The 
whole was cultivated in common, the ex- 
penses being shared equally by each mem- 
ber. 

At the end of the third year success 
seemed sufficiently sure to warrant the 
next step, that of going upon the land 
and themselves assuming the labor of cul- 
tivation. But with this step, lam sorry to 
say, the co-operative system was done away 
with. Under an equitable system of allot- 
ment each man became the individual 
owner of a few acres of bearing vineyard ; 
these had at that time an appraised and 
actual value some three or four times as 
great as the amount of the shares paid in; 
and wecan hardly doubt that they made 
happier and better and more healthful 
homes than these men could possibly have 
become the owners of in the city while pur- 
suing the ordinary routine of their several 
trades, 


these 


The value of these separate vineyards at 
that time was not merely enough to give a 
very larsze return upon the capital invested, 
but was such as would have paid the owners 
well had they in the beginning come into 
direct possession and applied their own, in- 
stead of hired labor to the work of develop- 
ment. Yet under the circumstances the 
course that they pursued was doubtless the 
best, as it served to lessen the chances of 
disastrous failure—chances always to be se- 
riously considered when men undertake a 
business in which they have had no personal 
experience. 

After the division of the lands the com. 
munity settled down into a peaceful, con- 
tented and prosperous routiuve, into such an 
existence as is possible only where the ma- 
jority of the people own their homes and 
where there are no startling contrasts of 
riches and poverty. For twenty-five years 
there was little change in the place except 
that which comes through natural growth 
and increase of property and values. 

Then two dire calamities overtook the 
people. One was the ** boom” which turned 
all Southern California topsy-turvy, aud the 
other the dread vine disease which in a few 
months laid waste thousands of acres of 
fruitful vineyards throughout all the fair 
Santa Ana Valley. By this double visita- 
tion courage and industry were almost par- 
alyzed ; but there remained a memory of the 
cardinal principle which had led them to 
make their homes in that land, the princi- 
ple that in union there is strength. 

This is even now leading to the estab- 
lishment there of an industry that will 





easily rival in importance the cultivation 
of the vine, and which—vastly more than 
that was in 1857—is now far beyond the 
power of any farmer to undertake success- 
fully alone. 


Such of my readers as are following the 
trend of agricultural development in the 
United States, and the presentation made of 
this matter weekly in the columns of THE 
INDEPENDENT, will not be surprised that an 
intelligent community, such as that of 
Anaheim, seeking for a favorable industry 
in which to now co-operate should turn 
toward the production of beet sugar; 
especially when their own State affords such 
examples of the successful operation of the 
industry as are afforded by the great fac- 
tories at Alvarado and Chino, 

But it is not an easy matter to bring into 
perfect accord the many farmers who are 
needed to supply the required capital for 
such an enterprise, in this case three hun- 
dred and sixty thousand dollars, and who 
will agree to put under cultivation the 
three thousand acres of beets which must 
be grown in order to run the great mill 
through a profitable season. And their 
manner of accomplishing this is sufficiently 
uvique to warrant some extended explana- 
tion. 

In order that it may be wholly co-opera- 
tive, and wholly under the control of the 
farmers, they do not propose to have a sin- 
gle dollar of outside capital interested. The 
entire stock will be held by the men who 
grow the beets, so that if there is profit in 
any operation connected with the produc- 
tion of the sugar, from the growing of the 
beets to the placing of the finished sugar 
upon the market, it shall redound to the 
advantage of the former. The growers of 
the raw material will be the manufactur- 
ers, the refiners and the sellers. This is as 
it should be, and is the only way in which 
agriculture can reap its ultimate and just 
rewards. 

It may be imagined that men who have 
passed through the cyclone of the ‘* boom” 
and the devastation of the vine disease, 
have nota superabundance of ready capital ; 
but they have the land, faith in its capacity 
for producing, and the ability to work. 

Kach man who subscribes to the capital 
stock of the company signs an agreement 
to cultivate a viven number of acres of 
beets, the product of which the company 
agrees to buy from him upon a fixed basis of 
values; he then gives to the company a 
deed to a number of acres of land, of a value 
proportioned upon his stock subscription. 
The land titles thus acquired will be made 
the basis for au issuance of bonds, the sale 
of which will provide the capital. When 
the debt thus acquired shall have been dis- 
charged by the earnings of the factory the 
property will belong in fact as in name to 
the subscribers to the stock. 

It is expected that the earnings of the 
factory will provide for the interest and 
principal of this debt. Meanwhile the 
farmers will receive annually a good return 
for their merely agricultural labor by the 
sale of the beets. Four dollars per ton upon 
a twelve per cent, saccharine content is the 
basis of value upon which they are con- 
tracted, with fifty cents per ton additional 
for each one per cent, of saccharine in ex- 
cess of above. With a yield often reaching 
twenty tons, and the saccharine content 
often as high as fifteen per cent., the crop 
itself is considered very profitable. It 1s 
this fact, that the starting of the factory 
gives them the opportunity to grow such a 
crop With the certainty of disposing of it at 
once and at a fixed price for cash, that is 
the great incentive. The profits from the 
manufacturing may come in good time; 
but, unless disaster overtakes the whole 
scheme, this much is assured and at once. 

lam sorry that Anaheim did not remain, 
as it was originally intended that it should 
be, a co-operative agricultural community. 
The start was so good and conceived with 
such sound sense, that great things might 
have resulted. If the capital and labor 
which, after the division, went toward the 
improvement of the individual vineyards, 
could have been continuously massed upon 
the whole, it could have been employed 
with vastly greater economy, and would 
have brought larger profits. I should have 
liked to witness the ultimate development 
of such an undertaking—an industrial en- 
terprise in which there was not too great a 
mixture of brains and literature, as at 
Brook Farm, nor stilted theories about the 
attainment of the highest good, as with 
Fourier and Owen, nor which was used as 
a cover for iniquitous personal relations, as 
at Oneida and elsewhere, but a plain and 
practical attempt of a group of men to 
unite their personal savings and personal 
labor in such a manner as to secure the 
greatest effectiveness of the whole. 

But 1 am glad that they did even so 
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much as I have here recited, because it 
points a way. And I hope and believe that 
the highest success will crown this latter 
undertaking, that other communities may 
be induced to follow it; for there are lines 
enough in which the principle may be ap- 
plied. 

I have said that the farmer is at a dis- 
advantage, as compared with the manu- 
facturer. Watch him, and see if this is not 
true. He must plow, harrow, sow, weed, 
cultivate, hoe, feed, milk, mend fences, lay 
drains, chop wood, and do a dozen other 
things. He is barely at one task before an- 
other demands him, and he cannot give hig 
attention sufficiently to any one to become 
especially dextrous at it. His teams must 
be fed, altho he often cannot employ them 
sufficiently to make their keeping profita- 
ble. He must be shepherd, dairyman, horse- 
man, swineherd, without being able to give 
enough attention to either to become ex- 
ceptionally proficient in their management, 
Cultivating a little of many different crops, 
keeping a few head each of many kinds of 
stock, he is rarely able to determine that 
first factor toward profit—an accurate 
knowledge of the cost of production—a 
knowledge without which the merchant or 
manufacturer would hardly consider him- 
self able to follow his business at all. As 
a result his crops often cost him more than 
they will sell for, and yet, in ignorance of 
this fact, or of just where the trouble is, he 
labors in vain to secure better results from 
his work. 

With wheat having an average farm 
value to-day throughout the Union that is 
not much if any in excess of sixty cents, it 
may be doubted if the ordinary farmer 
finds any profit at all in its cultivation, 
But upon the great Grandin farm in Da- 
kota wheat has been produced during the 
past season at a cost of thirty-three cents, 
This, it is true, has been done by capital ; 
but labor, intelligently co-operating, could 
do the same. 

FRANKLIN, O. 
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THE FARMS OF MIDDLE TEN- 
NESSEE. 


BY JOHN W., CAUGHEY, 


WE who live in the Northern States, 
think and know but little of the South and 
its advantages. It had always been my de- 
sire to see the South, and from investiga- 
tion learn more about the climate, agricul- 
tural advantages and the people. 

After some study of the different South- 
ern States, I started last spring for the 
section I thougnt the best and landed at 
Murfreesborough, Tenn., a quaint old town 
of 5,000 people, thirty-two miles southeast 
of the growing city of Nashville. It was 
originally the capital of Tennessee, but 
advancement and enterprise got beyond it, 
and it gave way to Nashville, the present 
capital of the State. I visited at a friend’s 
home five miles west of Murfreesborough, 
in a lovely rural district on a 365 acre farm 
in part of the fertile valley known as the 
basin of Middle ‘Tennessee. The climate 
is indeed a grand one, never felt better in 
my life, a true paradise of Nature’s own 
vifts. Music from the throats of the mock- 
ing bird, red cardinal, oriole, whip poor- 
will, thrush, yellow bird and many others 
made it a sublime retreat for one who heard 
daily the rumbling sound of the electric 
and cable cars aud busy scenes generally. 

There is not a great difference between 
the climate of the Middle States and that 
of this section of the South. The sun is at 
times exceedingly hot, a delightful and re- 
freshing breeze subdues it, making it com- 
fortable, even tho your complexion may 
tone down in color to a red or russet browt 
in a few weeks’ time. 

For almost one hundred years cotton has 
been the principal crop grown, but is fast 
being abandoned for wheat, corn, oats, hay; 
and many farmers are drifting into sheep 
raising. Naturally the brick-red soil of 
Tennessee is very fertile ; but cotton grow- 
ing had impoverished it, and some time 
may elapse before its fertility becomes 
normal. Within the past ten or fifteen 
years many Northern people have found 
homes here, and the once important 
cotton crop has taken its departure, 
and is replaced by the farm crops of 
the North. Hay is and will be a very valu- 
able crop, because it is so easily grown, and 
is always marketable at from $10 to $16 per 
ton. Corn yields from fifty to seventy-five 
bushels per acre, wheat about twenty bush- 
els per acre. 

During and before the War lands brought 
from $80 to $125 per acre, then values came 
down to $15 and $20, now good lands do bot 
sell for less than $40, and run up to $60 and 
even $80, depending on the proximity © 
town. Lands eight, ten or fifteen miles 
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in any direction can be bought at from $16 
to $20; lands where sheep would do well 
can be had from $4 to $10, and the sheep 
industry can and will become a great in- 
dustry, as well as stock raising in general, 
because theycan live out all winter long 
without any shelter save a shed in which 
they can rest when they wish to. Having 
no real expense this means something for 
the sheep grower, and places him out of 
range of Northern competition. 

Spring plowing usually begins March 
15th and continues as long as the crops are 
in need of it. Vegetables can be seen out- 
side the store doors all winter. Strawber- 
ries ripen in April, and other fruitsa month 
to six weeks ahead of Northern crops. 
These are also decided advantages when one 
makes his living from the soil’s products. 

It seems to me that there is a good oppor- 
tunity for farmers and gardeners who find 
their occupations unprofitable to go into 
this section and buy lands now while they 
are low, as such fertile lands in a grand 
climate must advance in price before very 
long. Enterprise and emigration will 
sooner or later go South, where a kind 
people await the proper kind of Northern 
citizens. 

There are many Negroesin this section, 
but not. as many as there have been. They 
are going further south into Mississippi, 
Louisiana and Texas, where cotton is more 
largely grown. Cotton, mules and Negroes 
live well together, and they can’t get along 
away from one another. ‘To handle the 
Negro properly is to arrange to give him 
one-half interest in the crops he works, 
then he will work two dollars’ worth instead 
of seventy-five cents’? worth, which is the 
price he gets by theday. At the end of the 
season, When all crops have been gathered 
and you have kept an account of all the 
provisions furnished him during that peri- 
od of time, which is done when they remain 
on the place, balance this with his share in 
the crop. and in nearly every instance he 
has consumed in living what his share 
would have been. This would bea novel 
way of running a Northern farm, To over- 
see without doing any of the work would, 
to a majority of the farmers, be quite a 
treat. This is why so many. after going 
South. become so lazy and depend upon 
hired help on the farms. 

House servants may be had for twenty 
five dollars per annum and their board 
and clothes. They do your washing, 
scrubbing and milking; in fact, about 
everything, and they are the _hap- 
piest people living. Altogether the Negro 
is not so bad as he is made out to be. 
They are most patient under trying circum- 
stances ; a lesson we all could learn with 
benefit to our lives. You provide them 
with a log cabin rudely furnished, and they 
will be like children under you. They care 
not for to-morrow, but deal with each day 
as itcomes, without borrowing anxiety and 
trouble from the days to come, us many of 
us do, 

The South is destined to win in the race 
for supremacy if more Northern Yankee 
enterprise comes there, for the advantages 
are there, 

The forests are still quite thick, and fine 
timber is cut annually and sent North; 
this is especially true of cedar, It is very 
abundant in and around this section; in 
fact, a very large percentage of all the red 
cedar is obtained from this part of ‘Ten- 
nessee, Cedar buckets are made at Mur- 
freesborough and shipped into every section 
ofthe North. Oak, ash, basswood, maple, 
chestnut, hickory, walnut and wild cherry 
abound, 

The objectionable insects embrace the 
tick, chigres and house flea Last July 
I went blackberrying in the woods; in two 
hours two of us got seven gallons of luscious 
berries, but’ how many tick bites I will 
never tell you; | was sore for a week from 
them. ‘I here are a great many berries grow- 
Ing wild along the fences; and it is common 
to see colored women walking out five 
miles from town with large tubs on their 
heads and returning with them full by 
Sunset. Snakes are not as plentiful as I ex- 
pected to find, yet I ran over a pilot snake 
seven feet longin the road. There are black 
Shakes, racers, chicken snakes, a few rat- 
ters and moccasins in the mountain sec- 
tions, For atrip go South in the summer 
or fallandsee a country abounding with 
vealty, large resources, and good people 
Kenerally. 

CLYDE, O. 
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WINTER VIOLETS AND PANSIES. 
BY L, GREENLEE, 


HAVE you a 
Zrowing wh re 
them, now that 





bed of violets or pansies 
the sun shines full upon 
the leaves of trees which 
Sheltered them from scorching summer 
heat have fallen» And would you like to 
Pick the fragrant, dainty flowers all winter 
for Corsage bouquets or tiny table favors, 
or better yet, if good luck attend you, by 
basketfuls » It is not difficult’ work, this 
Winter culture of half-hardy flowers, if one 
remembers that they love cool, fresh air, 
full light and plenty of water, but no arti- 
ficial heat 


Ve 


, 4 tough board frame, a foot high at the 
_ and sloping to six inches in front, 
— Over a violet or pansy bed now will 

P the plants growing and blooming all 





winter. It should fit the bed snugly; anda 
sash or two of glass, as the width of the 
bed may require, will be needed to cover 
all. The slope should be toward the south, 
of course, or the trap for winter sunshine 
will not be well set. Do not shut the frame 
up too close before cold weather. The 
sashes may be taken off entirely on pleasant 
autumn days, or even until early in Decem- 
ber, if the cold does not shut down early ; 
but never forget to replace them at night, 
or at any time when cold squalls endanger 
the buds. 

As winter settles down in all its bleak- 
ness, the sashes must be put on perma- 
nently, and only tilted a little on bright 
davs to give the plants fresh air Some 
judgment must be used as to when this is 
prudent ;for the freezing, stinging cold of 
some of our winter days, altho it would 
not. kill the plants, would surely blight the 
buds; on the other hand, the violets and 
pansies will become drawn and unhealthy if 
kept too close. 

On the coldest winter nights heavy straw 
mats, or some such protection, must be 
laid over the sashes to help keep out the 
cold, and may be left there even in day- 
time until the “cold snap” is over. It is 
also a good plan to bank up the frame with 
earth or sods; or, at. least, with leaves or 
straw, if these can be kent in tidy order 
with evergreen boughs laid upon them. 

It will be necessary to water the plants 
as often as the top of the earth in which 
they grow looks dry, provided the weather 
is not too cold just then. Water the bed 
thoroughly when it is watered, and then 
leave it) until the soil looks dry again. 
Continual small waterings that moisten 
only the top of the soil would only cause 
the plants to damp off. Itis better to use 
tepid water in winter, and to give it some 
time between morning and noon. 

As spring comes on,and the days grow 
longer and the sun warmer. the sashes may 
be lifted from the bed again on bright 
days, still being replaced at night. You 
will see that the plants begin to grow rap- 
idly now, and that their buds are thicker 
They are preparing for the spring flower 
show, and will need an abundance of 
water: liquid stimulants will also be 
gratefully received. Sometimein April the 
sashes may be laid quite aside, their year’s 
work being over for the violets and pan- 
sies ; but thev may be still further utilized 
for covering other frames in which tender 
seeds are being started. 

Kor pansies all the year round, itis best 
to sow some fresh seed in boxes in the win- 
dow sometime in March or February, for 
old pansy plants do not bloom well in sum- 
mer, After their free spring blossoming 
the plants dwindle down; it is not fair to 
expect them to bloom all the year. 

The violets will send out runners from 
the old plants, and as these take root. they 
may be clipped off and transplanted ints 
rich, shaded beds of soil, to grow all sum- 
mer and be treated in winter as their par- 
ents were. 

A word about the seed-pods. I know it is 
fascinating employment to save one’s own 
seed, but skilled professionals can do it. so 
much better than the amateur, that they 
can sell seed very much better than that 
grown in most home gardens at a price that 
would not buy half the flowers you lost by 
allowing the strength of the plants to go 
toward ripening seed. And that is one es- 
sential to success that I forgot to put in my 
recipe—always clip off the old flowers of vi- 
olets and pansies about once a week. Home- 
grown seed is a snare and delusion to most 
beginners in flower growing. Violet seed 
should be sown as soon asit ripens to insure 
success, and, for this reason, it is rarely 
offered by seedsmen; it is easier, too, to 
grow the plants from runners. 

The frame metbod is not the only way of 
growing winter violets and pansies. A box 
or pan of healthy plants set in the sunny 
window of an unheated room, and carefully 
watered, should give flowers all winter and 
spring. In the windows of unheated cellars 
they do especially well, showing great sheets 
of blue and white bloom ; and in the flower 
‘pits’ such as are frequently constructed 
South, they also bloom well. Put the frame 
method is the one generally employed by 
gardeners who wish the largest per cent. of 
bloom for very little trouble. 


HARRISBURG, PENN. 





You would like the lamp: 
chimneys that do not amus¢ 
themselves by popping at 
inconvenient times, wouldn't 
you? 

A chimney ought not to 
break any more than a tum- 
bler, A tumbler — breaks 
when it tumbles. 


Macheth’s “pearl top” and ‘pearl glass ""— 
hey don't break from heat, not one in a hun- 
lred; a chimney lasts for years sometimes. 


’ ttsburgh. Gro.'A. MACBETH Co 


LIL Leather is soft and 
strong with Vacuum 
Leather Oil in it; 25c, and 
your money back if you 
want it. 
Patent lambskin - with - wool -on 
swob and book— How to Take Care 


of Leather—both free at the store. 
Vacuum Oil Company, Kochester, N. Y. 





For Throat Troubles 


croup, 

whooping cough, and 
loss of voice, 

the best 


remedy is 


Ayers Cherry Pectoral 


Prepared by Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


FOR 40 YEARS DR. WM. 


HALLS BALSAM 


FOR THE LUNGS, 
as been a never-failing family remedy ‘ex 
COUGHS, COLDS, CONSUMPTION, SORE 
THROAT, HOARSENESS, PNEUMONIA, 
INFLUENZA, ACUTE AND CHRONIO 
BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, WHOOPING 
COUGH, CROUP, PLEURISY, PAIN IN 
THE SIDE AND BREAST, SPITTING OF 
BLOOD. and all diseases of the 


Throat, Chest and Lungs 
ing to CONSUMPTION. 


Dr. WM. HALL’S BALSAM contains nc 
opium,morphine, nor ary deleterious drug. Itsoothea 
and heals the Membraneof the Lungs, inflamed and 
poisoned by disease, and prevents night sweats and 
tightpess across the chest. It is pleasant to the taste. 

For Sale by all Druggiste 
PRICE 25c., 50c., $1.00. 


Dr.WM. HALL €O., NEW YORK, 





‘THE INDEPENDENT. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Payable in Advance. 


One Month, $0.25 | Two Years, $5.00 
Four Months, #1.00] Three Years, $7.00 
Six Months, $1.50 | Four Years, $8.50 
One Year, $3.00 | Five Years, $10.00 


In Clubs of Five or more $2.00 each, 


SINGLE COPIES, 10 Cents. 


Single Copies over 6 months old 25 cents. 


POSTAGE toany Foreign Country in the 
Universal Postal Union $1.56 a year addi- 
tional. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will not be received 
from Agents or Postmasters at Club rates. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will be stopped at the 
end of time for which payment is made. 

REMITTANCES should be made to the 
order of the THE INDEPENDENT by means of 
Money Orders, Checks, Registered Letters, 
Express, or Express Money Orders. 

SUBSC RIBERS should renew a week or 
two previous to the expiration of their sub- 
scriptions, in order to receive their papers 
uninterruptedly. 

Messrs. Sampson, Low & Co. are our 
agents in London to receive subscriptions 
and advertisements. 

Any oue wishing to subscribe for other 
papers or magazines in connection with THE 
INDEPENDENT should write for our Club- 
bing List. 

We can supply Files or Binders for THE 
INDEPENDENT, capable of bolaing 26 num- 
bers, post-paid, for $1.00. 

ADVERTISING RATES made known 
on application. Address 


THE INDEPENDENT, 


130 Fulton Street, New York City, 


‘THE INNER LIFE 


F 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN; 
The Picture and the Men. 


We have a linsited number of copies of “* THE IN- 
NER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN,” written by 
FRANK B. CARPENTER during his six month’s resi- 
dence at the White House while painting the cele- 
brated picture of * The First Keading of the Emanci- 
pation Proclamation.” The book gives a most excel- 
lent idea of the home life of Abraham Lincoln 

“THE PICTURE AND THE MEN,” was written as 
sequel and key to Mr. Carpenter’s great picture, * The 
First Reading of the Emancipation Proclamation,” 
and gives sketches of the different persons repre- 
sented in that picture; an account of the picture {t- 
self; of the crisis which suggested it, and of the 
painter who executed it. 

The former price of these books has been, for “ THE 
INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN,” 75c. We 
will furnish it postpaid at 50c. until the supply is 
exhausted, 

The book,“ THE PICTURE AND THE MEN,” is 
reta:ied at 50c,. We will furnish it postpaid at 35c. 
arly orders are requested. Address 


THE INDEPENDENT, 


130 Vulten Street, New York City. 


Weekly Market Review. 


WHOLESALE QUOTATIONS TO COUNTRY 
MERCHANTS. 








(For the week ending Thursday, Oct. 1th, 1893.] 
TEAS.—The market continues to show im- 
provement, altho no large actual sales have yet 


8c.; Formosa, 16@40c.; Japans, old, 10@20c., and 
new, L&@AHec. 


COFFEE,—The market for coffee has shown 
a further tendency to an advance, and prices on 
all desirable grades are generally firm and 
steady. Javais 21@28c.; Mocha, 21@22c.; Mara- 
caibo, 1744@22c.; Laguayra, 184@22c., and Bra- 
ail, 17@19¢. 


SUGAR.—The demand is perhaps a little less 
urgent for refined sugar, but dealers are still 
behind with their orders, while prices are firm. 
Cut loaf and crushed are quoted at 5°4@5 15-l6e. 
per Ib; powdered, 5 7-16@55¢c.; granulated, 
5 3-16@5%¢c.; Mould * A,” 53g@5 9- Ibe. 

PROVISIONS.— Provisions are firm in sym 
pathy with the West, where live hogs are in 
steady demand. Pork is firm, with extra mess 
quoted at $20 per bbl: family, $20@21; short 
clear, $19@20, and extra prime, $14@15. The 
market is also firm for beef, with family at $122@ 
14: mess, $9, and extra India mess, $18@25. 
Beef hams are quiet at $16.50@17. Lard is nom- 
inally weak at 10@20c. per tb. Cut meats are 
quiet but firm. Pickled shoulders are 744@734c.; 
bellies, 11@224c., and hams, 10@1 1c. 

MEATS AND STOCKS.—The demand for 
dressed mutton is quiet, and it sells slowly at 6 
@Shgc. per th, but dressed lambs are steady at 7 
@c. per th. Dressed calves are quiet. Coun- 
try dressed veals are quoted at? 4@lle. per tb, 
and city dressed, @12c., with a few extra car- 
casses at 124¢c. Country dressed hogs are easy at 
8@10c. for heavy to light. 

FLOUR AND MEAL.--There has been a little 
returning strength to the flour market this 
week, and quite a little activity developed to- 
ward the middle of the week. There is a yood 
export inquiry for lower grades, while the best 
grades advanced Sc. Spring patents are quoted 
at $3.80@4.10 per bbl.; straights, $3.10@3.75, 
and clears, $2.50@2.90; winter patents, $3.0@ 
3.75 ; straights, $3.10@3.30, and clears, $2.800@3.10, 
Pure winter rye is $33.15 per bbl., and mixed 
rye, $2.75@3. Buckwheat flour is more active 
and stronger at $2.25@2.50 per bag. Cornmeal 
is steady, with yellow Western at $2.60@2.75, 
and Brandywine, $2.85 per bbl. 


GRAINS AND HAY.—The market for wheat 
has been very slow and discouraging, but a bet- 
ter feeling is now developing in the West. This, 
however, may be only temporary. The exports 


the visible supply has daily increased. There is 
little speculation in the cereal, and the generai 
feeling is that there will be none unless some- 
thine definite is done by the Senate. With the 
repeal of the Silver Bill activity would begin 
again,and speculators would buy wheat for ex- 
port. October wheat is 664c., and November, 
674c. Cash No. 2 red wheat is steady at 6644c.; 
No. 1 Northern spring, 684 @69%c., and other 
grades in proportion. Corn has been ina better 
condition than wheat all along, and it closes 
firm and steady. Farmers are more willing to 
sell their corn‘at!present prices than their wheat 
anda considerable movement is made in the 
corn belt while pleasant weather favors ship- 
ments to the market. November corn is 4644c., 
No, 2 cash corn, 474c., and Chicago yellow, 48e. 
delivered. Oats are also strong with other 
grains, but interior receipts are very large and 
the stocks are increasing rapidly. No, 2 cash 
oats are 334g¢@He.: No. 2 white, s6@364c., and 
track white, 87@40c. Barley is dull, with un- 
graded Western at 60@70c. Rye is steady at H@ 
5ic. in boatloads and car lots. Hay is quiet and 
in little demand. Prime to choice hay is %5@ 
9c. per 100 th; No.1, Ti@k0e , and No, 2 to No.3, 
ThkaWe.; clover mixed, 5@fic. Straw is easy, 
with long rye at 45@65c.; short rye, 40@45c., and 
oat straw, Medic, 


BUTTER AND CHEESE. —Western butter 
has been coming in with less frequency, but 
State creamery has made up for this loss. Ac- 
cumulations have followed, and prices have 
weakened as the result. There is a big sale of 
oleo which makes it dificult for butter dealers 
to dispose of their under grades. State cream- 
ery is LTGOwhe. 5 Western, extras, 24@28!¢c, ; 
firsts, 2he27c., and seconds, 24024c. State dairy 
is in fair demand, with extras at 26@27c.; firsts, 
Bwe@2e., and seconds, 2@2%c. Western fac- 
tory is in fair demand for export at l7@20c.; 
Western dairy easy at 17@22c., and imitation 
creamery dull at 18@24e. Cheese is in liberal 
receipt, and demand only fair, but prices are 
firm. Large sizes are 104g@11%¢c. per ); small 
sizes, lO l2c.; Chenango county choice part 
skims, 74Q(@9gc. ; common to prime, 474e., and 
full skims, 2@34c. 


POULTRY AND EGGS,—Live poultry bas 
been very depressed, with large arrivals and 
heavy accumulations on hand. ‘Toward the 
close prices for fancy stock are better. Chick- 
ens are 744@8c. per b.; fowls, S4@ic.; turkeys, 
l0@l11c.; roosters, 5c.; ducks, 00@75c. per pair, 
and geese, $1@1.37. Dressed poultry are no bet- 
ter. ‘here are large stocks in accumulation, 
and prices are weak. Philadelphia chickens are 
l0@lic. per th.; Western, 6@8%c.; fowls, 6@tc.; 
turkeys s@l3c.; old cocks, 5a6c.; fastern spring 
ducks, 15@16c.; Western 6@10c.. and Eastern 
young geese, lic. Eggs are dull and in good re- 
ceipt, with State and Pennsylvania new-laid 

2R4@2Bk%c. per doz.; Western, 216@22Ke,; 
icehouse, 18@20c., and seconds, $3.5004.50 per 
case. Western limed eggs are 20c. per doz. 


FRESH FRUITS.—Fancy apples are in de- 
mand, and others weak. Gravensteins are $3@ 
3.50 per bbl.; other fall red kinds, $2.25@38; 
blush and green fall fruits, $2(@2.75 
hard sorts, $1.50@2.50. Pears are dull, with 
Bartletts at $4@6 per bbl; Beurre Rose, $3@5, 
and Seckels, $3@7. Peaches are firm at 60c.(@ 
1 per basket. Cranberries are $35.50 per bbl. 
estern New York Delaware grapes are l4@ 
18c. per basket ; Niagaras, $@l0c., and Concords, 
8@8ioc. Quinces are dull at Hc.@$s per bbi. 


POTATOES AND VEGETABLES.— Potatoes 
are firm when fancy, but much of the stock is 
injured by the rot. State are $1.25@1.87 per 180 
t; Jerseys, $1.75@2 per bbl., and Long Island, 
$202.25. Sweet potatoes are $1.50@2.25 per bbl. 
Onions are quiet, with white at $2.50@3.25 per 
bbl. ; red, $1@1.75, and_ yellow, $1.25@1.50.E Cab- 
bages are $2@4.50 per 100; Long Island celery, 
$1@1.25 per doz. bunches, Western and State, 
Lx@%c per doz. roots; cauliflowers, $1@1.50 per 
bbl; squash, $1.25@1.50; turnips, 75c.@$1, and 








tomatoes, 40@bUc. per crate, 


been reported. Amoy is 12@l4c.; Fuchau, 2@- ? 


to Europe have been decreasing steadily, while 
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Absolutely Pure. 

A cream of tartar baking powder. 
Highest of all in leavening strength.— 
Latest United States Government Food 
Report. 


Royal Baking Powder Co., 


106 Wall St., New York, 


 TEINWAY 


DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON 1885. 
Grand Gold Meda! of International 
Inventions Exhibition, also Grand 
Gold Medal by the Society of Artstor 
“ Best Pianos and several merito- 
rious ana useful inventions.” 


Wareroonis: Steinway Hall, WN. Y. 


WRITE TO OR CALL UPON 


The Henry Dibbleé Company, 


Designers and Manufacturers, 
149 and 150 Michigan Ave., 
CHICAGO, ILL., 


if requiring information concerning 
Choice Cabinet Work, 
Bank, Office and 
Club Equipments. 
Fine Special Furniture, 
Mantels, Fireplaces, 
Mosaics and Decorations. 


See our Exhibit, Section N, near Main East Entrance 
Manufactures and Liberal Arts Building, World's 
Columbian Exposition. 


Fall 
Overcoats and Suits 


FOR MEN AND BOYS. 
LARGE STOCK, 
ATTRACTIVE PRICES. 


DEVLIN & CO., 


44 EAST 14th STREET, 


Union Square, N. Y. 


.A.B. &E.L. SHAW, 
Established 1780. 


Largest Manufacturers of 


ULPIT 
SUITS, 


27 SUDBURY ST. 
Boston, Mass. 
s Send 5c. stamp for new 100-page 
catalogue. 
Watches, Guns, alan anon 
Ne big Machines, Organs, Bieyeles, 
m Tools, Safes, ete, List FREE, 
H ith AGO St AL ECO., » Chleago, tl. 


At+ Price % ut 
WwW. & B. DOUCLAS, 


abate ileal nN”, 
CONN 


Branch W erehouse s 
87 John St., New York and 
197 Lake St.. Chicago, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


PUMPS 


Hydraulic Rams, Garden 
Engines, Pump C hain and 
Fixtures, Iron Curbs, Yard 
Hydrants, Street Washers, 
etc. 

WorksFounded in 1832 

zt medal awarded 
them by the Universal Ex- 
position at Paris, Fr ance, in 
ori. onte nnial 


Ex hibition’ 
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EsTERBROOK’S FALCON 


"ESTABLISHED 1793, BY CALEB B. 
LeBOSQUET BROS 
HEATING ENGINEERS AND CONTRACTORS. 
pot 


Estimates Cheerfully Furnished, 
Bead for Jatalogae. Specialties tor House Heating. 
LeBOSQUET Hot Water Heater. 
LeBOSQUET Low Pressure Steam Heating Apparatus. 


DeGraaf& Taylor Furniture Co., 


47 and 49 West 14th Street, 





150 OTHER STYLES. 
LeBOSQUET. ' 








NEW YORK. 
(Running through to 48 W, 15th St.) 


HIGH CLASS HOME FURNISHINGS IN OUR OWN EXCLUSIVE DESIGNS. 


Also a con.plete assortment of IMPORTED NOVELTIES and SUITES in OLD 
EMPIRE STYLE, ANTIQUE CARVED OAK and GILT FRENCH 
and ITALIAN FURNITURE, tor Libraries, Parlors and Bedrooms. 


Our goods are made from the best materials only, in a thoroughly artistic and 
substantial manner, in the newest and best designs, and by the most skilled workmen. 


We undertake complete turnishings of Homes, Hotels and Clubs. 


Any taste or purse may be suited. Examine our assortments and prices, 


GLENWOOD 


RANGES 


AND 


HEATERS 


FINEST IN THE WORLD. Two GOLD MEDALS. 


Don’t HaveaCold House 


When by using a PAGE BOILER youcan be warmand comfortable with the 
minimum of coal and attention. Catalogue explains it all. Send for one and 


learn for yourself. . : 
WwW. C. MOWRY, 
LOCK BOX 431, NORWICH, CONN. 
Folding Beds, 


—- Desks Weta Shain AILEY. 
: 3 = A.H. Anisers & Co, CHICAGO: 


215 Wabash Av. 


KITCHEN FURNISHING. 


Oooking Utensils, Moulds, 








Outlery, Orockery, and Glass, 
Refrigerators, Ice-Oream Freezers, 


House-Oleaning Articles. 


LEWIS & CONGER, | - 


130 and 132 West42d St., 
NEW YORK, 


BRASS BEDSTEADS 


Bedsteads and Cribs in Brass, Silver 
and Iron. Brass Furniture, Etc. 
Curtain Poles, Rings, Etc. 


Brass Bedsteads and Bedding a Specialty 





235 Cents a Bottle ia all Druggists. 


WARNER’S SAFE CURE 


for Kidney and Liver diseases. Sold by all druggists 








HOTELS, SUMMER RESORTS, ETC. 


Hotel Brunswick, 


BOSTON, 


BARNES & DUNKLEE, 


PROPRIETORS. 
‘TRAVEL, RESORTS, ETC. 





Direct Fast Express Route 


TO THE MEDITERRANEAN 


New York to Genoai th EI > 
NORTH GERMAN LLOYD oso" 


DIRECT ROUTE TO RIVIERA AND ITALY, 
Touching at Gibraltar to land passengers to Spain. 
Avoiding the Northern Latitudesof the At- 
lantic,the Channel Crossing, long R.R.rides. 


THE GOULD-MERSEREAU CO., 


Successors to 
Lp Co.and W. T. MERSEREAU Ca, 
Canal st., New York. 

eet East of Broadway. 


The Gne. fast amore FULDA, WERR. and 
KAISER (Kaiser Wilh. 11). will sail fren Eat 
YORK for GIBRALTAR and GENQA as follows 
“ULDA, Nov. 4; WERRA, Nov. 18; KAISER (Kaiser 
ilh. IT), Nov. 35 FULDA, Deo. 9th; WEKRA, Dec. 39, 
Passengers for the Italian lakes, Switzerland, the 
Tyrol, will find this route the most dipect, easiest 
and most comfortable. Switzerlind can ke regohed 
in six houps from Genoa. 


The Rost. 8. Gou 
261 & 263 
900 F 


STAMPED STEEL CEILINGS 


Are put up successfully by Deroratora or Carpenters 








» 
in ail olasser of build rh . and new, Send tov 
For Cal) Information i6 regard 16 thease rips epply Ly 


The Old Reliable Standard Pen, No. 048, yo na - [ORIENTAL RUGS, 


(Look for this window.) 

Money saved by buying direct from the 
only exclusive Rug importing house in the 
United States. 

VAN GAASBEEK & ARKELL, 
935 Broadway. cor. 22d Street, New York, 
When you write please mention this paper, 





Dr. Jaeger’s 
Nanitary Woolen System C0, 


HERMANN SCHAEFFER, 
President; 


All 


Genuine 


ERNEST BENGER 
Vice-President, 


Jaeger 
Goods 


are 


Spurious 
Imitations 
Stamped and 

with Note 


THIS TRADE MARK. 


THE 


JAEGER UNDERWEAR 


FOR 


MEN, WOMEN AND CHILDREN. 


THIs UNDERWEAR is absolutely ALL WOOL 
and should always be worn next to the skin, upon 
the normal action of which comfort, health, happi- 
ness and even life are dependent. 

Read the REASON of it and the TESTIMONY tn the 
Catalogue (sent free) of the 


Dr, Jaeger’s Sanitary Woolen System Co, 


176 FIFTH AVENUE, 
Below 23d St., NEW YORK. 


A Practical, Every-day 
Sook Book 


Containing over 2, 500) 
FREE e tested recipes, 320 pp. 
Bound in cloth Don’t fail to get the 


WATCH-CLOCK, 


For full particulars 


THE 
GREATAMERICAN 


ComPany 


po wan avest novelty of the age. 

r 

TH EG SREAT AMERICAN TEA c HAY 

Cor. © hurch and Vene y Sin. ee N.Y C4 ity, Ne N.Y. . 
8’ Hair Health, Removes dandruff. Don’t stain. 


GRA = TBendite London Supply Co. 453 B'way,N-Y., yous FREE 


= Bair Book and box Hays’ Kin Oem Best Cora Cure, | both 


HAIR RESTORED to youthful color by Dr, 


THE DIRECT ROUTE 
between CHICAGO and 


DES MOINES 


DAILY TRAINS 
with Free Reclining Chair Cars 
and Palace Sleeping Cars Cars 


Through without change 


PERFECT TRACK and 1 EQUIPMENT 


All Agents sell Tickets via the 


Chicage & _Northe Western Ry. 
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